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Baur. Leipzig. 1876. 


T has been observed by an eminent Catholic divine, whom all 
men agree in honouring, that “a great portion of what is 
generally received as Christian truth is in its rudiments or separate 
parts to be found in heathen philosophies or religions.” Students 
of classical literature wil] confirm the justness of this observation, 
as verified within the limits of that literature. In Seneca, born 
shortly before the Christian era and long surviving the founder 
of the new faith, so striking was this generic resemblance, that 
it proved the pregnant occasion of the birth of a curious legend. 
This legend, created we know not by whom, but accepted by 
grave and august authority in the earlier period of the Church, 
and faithfully transmitted threugh the Middle Ages, has been 
defended in a recent day with sincere and ingenious plausibility.* 
The profoundly religious character of Seneca’s mind was acknow- 
ledged by the eloquert Tertullian when he feelingly claimed 
him as “often ours.” No truer word, responded Lactantius, 
could have been spoken by one who knew God, than was spoken 
by this man to whom the true religion was unknown. Augustine, 
whose Confessions have endeared him to us all, beheld in him the 





* By Dr. C. Schmidt, Troplong and Amédée, Fleury. 
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contemporary of the apostles and the correspondent of Paul. 
Finally, the learned Jerome inscribed his name in the catalogue 
of saints, and placed him in the sacred roll of Christian writers, 
_justifying this promotion by an appeal to the “much read letters ” 
interchanged by Seneca and Paul. As a fact, fourteen letters 
purporting to have passed between the apostle and _ the philoso- 
pher are still extant. 

The admission of the genuineness of these'letters, the same, as 
we think, which Jerome admired—is not considered indispensable 
to the hypothesis of Paul’s conversion. Those who with Jerome 
believe in that conversion, but unlike Jerome regard the present 
collection as spurious, infer it from what they consider the 
necessity of the case. They discover in the historical relations of 
the reputed correspondents, probabilities which, with a little help 
from the imagination, can easily be exalted into absolute certain- 
ties. They point with an air of triumph to Paul’s residence at 
Rome, under the probable supervision of the Prefect of the City, 
Burrhus, the friend of Seneca, to the probable correspondence of 
Gallio, with his philosophical brother, to the probable patronage 
extended by Seneca to the apostle as a probable protégé of the 
liberal Proconsul of Achaia, to probable secret interviews between 
thesupposed friends, and as the frequency of such interviews might 
have compromised the security of Seneca, toa probable epistolary 
inter-communication as asubstitute for conversational intercourse. 
They are confident, moreover, that Paul actually took his proposed 
journey to Spain, the native iand of Seneca, at the desire and 
with the assistance of the enlightened minister of Nero, who 
naturally saw in the eloquent agent of his own conversion, the 
appropriate instrument for the desired conversion of his country- 
men. 

In the exciting mental conditions which predispose a Fleury 
‘ or a Troplong to adopt this kind of reasoning, we can only see a 
-_ revival of the same moral and intellectual motives which created 
the legend of the correspondence of Seneca and Paul. What the 
pencil of fancy can depict, is assumed to have historical reality. 
Our own expectations, our own estimates, our own idiosyncrasies 
are perverted into the measure ‘of the action and judgment of 
men remote in time and place, and with habits and mental 
characteristics all unlike our own. With our present knowledge 
of St. Paul’s conspicuous place in history, as a great religious 
reformer, we attribute to Gallio or Seneca an interest in his 
sayings and doings, which, had we lived in their days we should 
not have felt ourselves. The secret interview, the mysterious 
correspondence, the prudence that eludes difficulties and baftles 
a vigilant police, the proconsular communication respecting 
questions which the liberal official of Rome must have regarded 
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with perfect indifference, hypothetical motives and an imaginary 
journey, constitute a chimerical machinery, fabricated by a 
susceptible: imagination, working in unison with pre-existing 
sentiment, to support the theory of a romantic correspondence 
between the Pagan philosopher and the Christian saint. 

So unquestionably spurious is the still extant sample of this 
singular correspondence, that to prop up the original myth, a 
second myth has been manufactured. Our present Collection, it 
is pretended, is not that which Jerome and Augustine had. The 
older and genuine work, we are first required to believe, was pro- 
bably written in Greek. This probable Greek original, we are 
next asked to assume, was unfortunately lost. An anonymous 
fabrication is then postulated to fill the gap which its disappear- 
ance rendered but too conspicuous. Invited by the allusions in 
Tertullian, Augustine and Jerome, to repair this literary loss, the 
ingenious fabulist produced a new series of letters, in the bad 
Latin of the ninth or tenth century ; in subject matter so poor, 
in statement so inaccurate, in picturesque verisimilitude sodeficient, 
that they richly deserve the chronological affiliation assigned 
them, and might well have appeared in what Dr. Baur denounces 
as the Midnight of the Middle Ages. 

In favour of the intricate hypothesis which we have described, 
not a single argument can be advanced, and there is at least one 
textual presumption against it. The wish obscurely expressed 
by Seneca, in the eleventh letter, that he was in Paul’s place, and 
Paul in his, agrees very well with Jerome’s paraphrase : “ optare 
se dicit esse loci apud suos cujus sit Paulus apud Christianos,” 
and supports the inference that our Collection existed in the days 
ofthat father. Other considerations evince the spuriousness of the 
correspondence. By a ridiculous misapprehension of the Pauline 
tule of conduct, “being all things to all men,” the apostle in 
one of these veracious letters, apologizes to Seneca for having 
placed his own name before that of his correspondent, thereby, 
as he pretends, contravening the Roman law, which honoured all 
senators with this titular priority. Seneca, unwilling to be 
outdone by Paul in courtesy, compliments him in turn on his 
exalted position, assures him that he has a right to the priority 
he had assumed, and insinuates that he must be bantering him, 
adding with a touch that betrays the fabricator, airing the only 
bit of knowledge that he happens to possess, you know yourself 
to be a Roman citizen. 

In another of these letters Seneca expresses the satisfaction which 
he had in reading the Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians and 
people of Achaia, and declares that the Emperor was extremely 
pleased with the sentiments they contained, and quite surprised 
to find such notions in a person who had had no regular education. 

Y2 
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The style, however, he thinks, might be improved, and a less 
inelegant diction adopted suitable to the majesty of the subject. 
The objection of Nero, grounded on Paul’s want of education, 
Seneca rebuts by reminding him of a poor rustic, named Vaticanus, 
to whom somewhere in Reate two men, called Castor and Pollux, 
appeared, and who was thus privileged to receive a revelation 
from the gods. Nero, reading with pleasure the Epistles of St. 
Paul, and Seneca writing to the saint an account of his royal 
master’s impressions, recommending, at the same time, attention 
to style, and recording his defence of Paul’s inspiration by 
paralleling his case with that of the Pagan countryman, compose 
a picture too ridiculous for serious criticism. As a conclusive 
specimen of this authentic correspondence, we subjoin the whole 
of the twelfth letter, which professes to be written shortly after 
the famous fire, which was the disastrous incentive to the first 
persecution of the Christians. 


“ Annus Seneca TO Paut GreetTinG.*—All happiness to you my 
dearest Paul. Do you notsuppose that I am extremely concerned and 
grieved that your innocence should bring you into suffering, and that 
all the people should believe you so criminal, and imagine all the mis- 
fortunes that happen to the city, to be caused by you (the Christians)? 
But let us bear the charge with a patient temper, appealing for our 
innocence to the court above, which is the only cne our hard fortune 
will allow us to address, till at length our troubles shall end in 
unalterable happiness. Former ages have produced tyrants, Alexander 
the son of Philip, and Dionysius ; ours also, has produced Caius Cesar, 
whose inclinations were their only laws. As to the frequent burnings 
of the City of Rome, the cause is manifest; and if a person in my 
mean circumstances might be allowed to speak, and one might declare 
these dark things without danger, everyone should see the whole of 
the matter. The Christians and Jews are indeed commonly punished 
for the crime of burning the city; but that impious miscreant, who 
delights in murders and butcheries, and disguises his villanies with 
lies, is appointed to. or reserved till his proper time: and as the life of 
every excellent person is now sacrificed, instead of that one person, 
who is the author of the mischief, so this one shall be sacrificed for 
many, and he shall be devoted to be burned with fire instead of all. 
One hundred and thirty-two houses and four whole squares or islands, 
were burnt down in six days, the seventh put an end to the burning. 
I wish you all happiness.” Dated the fifth of the calends of April, 
in the consulship of Frigius and Bassus. 


In this letter the reference to Nero as “reserved to his proper 


time and devoted to destruction,” recalls the strange legend of 





* Our translation will be found in the Apocryphal New Testament, printed 
for Williem Hone, 1820, 
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the primitive Christian belief in the return of the wicked Em- 
peror as Antichrist, and affords some presumption of the early 
date of the composition. The writer, it will be observed, is 
obliging enough to correct and supplement the narrative of the 
event recorded, which has been left us by the historian Tacitus. 
For while Tacitus reports that the first conflagration lasted six 
days, and was followed by a second which lasted three more, 
Seneca informs Paul that the fire raged only for seven days, 
and while Tacitus forbears to enumerate the houses destroyed, 
Seneca gives, as the exact number, one hundred and thirty-two, 
besides four insule or blocks of houses. In this officious obtru- 
sion of superfluous knowledge, we have another illustration of the 
spuriousness of our Collection. The verdict of Merivale, the 
historian of the Romans, that some of the dates are quite suffi- 
cient to condemn the letters as clumsy forgeries, must also be 
repeated here. C. L. Bassus and M. L. C. Frugi were the con- 
suls of the year 64, the year in which the fire took place, and so 
far there is no inaccuracy to be detected in the letters cited 
above ; but the residuary date, the 5th of the calends of April, 
is a gross error, tbe conflagration not octurring till the 19th July. 
The tenth letter is dated in the consulship of Nero and Messala— 
that is, in the year 58, three years before Paul’s entrance into 
Rome! ‘The eleventh letter professes to be written when 
Apronianus and Capito were consuls, or in the year 59. The two 
last letters are referred to the consulship of Leo and Sabinus. 
No Leo appears in the Fusti Consulares, so far as we have ex- 
amined them, and though two persons of the name of Sabinus 
are registered in the year 69, Nero had then certainly, and Paul 
almost as certainly, ceased to exist. 

If the two reputed friends had nothing more interesting to 
say to each other than what they are made to say in these letters, 
it would be difficult to see what attraction Seneca had for Paul 
or Paul for Seneca. But if the author of these imaginary letters 
sadly “ abused his leisure” in composing them, it must be allowed 
that the idea which suggested their fabrication had an adequate 
historical motive. The theology of Seneca was, in fact, a pale 
reflex of the theology of Paul ; if not Christianity itself, it was 
a startling approximation to it. The very thoughts, in some in- 
stances almost the very words, of Paul or Jesus, surprise us as 
we turn over the pages of the Roman Stoic. In one of the 
letters of Seneca (120), in which he draws an ideal portrait of a 
perfect man,a fanciful logic has detected an incontestible reference 
to the person of Christ. Arguing that a high standard of moral 
excellence can only be found by the observation of noble and 
beautiful qualities in the lives of individual men, by the actual 
revelation of wisdom, purity, and goodness in their words and 
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actions, Seneca describes his ideal man in words that might 
plausibly be referred to a real historical character. The context, 
however, shows that he had no such personal embodiment of his 
ideal in view. He constructed it out of real experiences, partly 
by abstraction, partly by exaggeration, removing natural defects 
and magnifying praiseworthy qualities. The historical matter 
of the type remains, but in an idealized form. The philosopher 
accounts for its existence in his mind by assuming the existence, 
as it were, of an unknown, though definite person, in whom the 
traits which compose the portrait have been realized. 


“This perfect and upright man never railed at fortune, never met 
with sullen sadness the contingencies of life. Believing himself to be 
a citizen and soldier of the universe, he endured all sufferings as if 
inflicted by command. He scorned no event, whatever it might be, as 
evil and accidentally directed against himself; but accepted it as 
delegated and intended for him. Of necessity, then, did he appear 
great, who never bewailed his misfortunes, never complained of his fate, 
who gave many power to know and comprehend themselves, who shone 
a light in darkness and drew all regard to himself, because he was quiet, 
and gentle, and untroubled, alike in all contingencies human and divine. 
Attaining to the highest excellence belonging to his nature, he possessed 
a soul that was perfect, for above it is nothing but the mind of God, 
that mind a portion of which has passed into the breast of mortals 
here.” (Ep. 120.) 


With a passage of such startling relevancy to favour the hypo- 
thesis, we can scarcely be astonished that minds predisposed to 
accept it have acknowledged a fellow-Christian in the Roman 
philosopher. In the elaboration of this imaginary portrait 
Seneca really occupies a position very like that of the early Chris- 
tians. If in their primitive communities, argues Baur, there had 
not been disciples, who, from their intimate knowledge of their 
great Master as he lived and taught in the fields of Galilee and 
in the streets of Jerusalem, were able to furnish the traits in his 
life and character which enter into the evangelical portrait, the 
idealized representation of the historical Jesus could not have 
been developed in the early Christian consciousness. Baur 
further remarks that Seneca’s conception is almost identical 
with the assumption of all revealed religions. At a certain point 
speculation ceases ; henceforth history and revelation are assumed 
to be the sources of religious knowledge.. To account, then, for 
the presence of this and other quasi-Christian representations, 
the intimacy of the apostle and philosopher was postulated. The 
assumption affords a satisfactory solution of the difficulty. An 
external investment had to be formed for the idea, and agreeably 
to the prevailing practice of obtaining the sanction of high autho- 
rity by affiliating contemporary belief on eminent men of the 
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past, the intellectual want was satisfied and the craving for ex- 
planation stilled by the usual expedient—literary fiction. The 
myth of the conversion of Seneca and his friendship with Paul 
was embodied in the correspondence, with some specimens of 
wkich we have, perhaps, amused our readers. 

The close resemblance of the theology of Seneca to that of 
Paul is easily explained without the aid of the hypothesis of a 
personal acquaintance. That resemblance is the inevitable result 
of the growth of the human mind; it is the necessary issue of 
philosophical speculation under the requisite conditions of intel- 
lectual and social progress, of the gradual unfolding of the flower 
of thought, leaf by leaf, petal by petal, from the first germination 
in an obscure past to its highest development in the Christian 
period. The old Greek polytheism, with its cruelty, its sen- 
sualism, its irrationality, was destined to be transformed by the 
slow but certain progress of intelligence. As theruder and more 
destructive varieties of the popular religion were superseded by 
human ideals, divinely incarnate in an Apollo or Athene, so the 
fair humanities of this purer type of religion were, in their turn, 
superseded by the wiser intuition which, among the multifarious 
phenomena of nature, discerned a unity of causation, and, reject- 
ing the idea of a plurality of the gods as irreconcilable with the 
idea of the divine nature, subordinated the populace of inde- 
pendent deities to one supreme and autocratic God. With the 
humanizing pieties of the Sophoclean tragedy, with the touching 
and contagious influence of Socrates—the Athenian martyr who 
both in life and death typified the greater martyrs of Palestine— 
with the theological speculations of Plato, with his doctrine of 
ideas and his cardinal idea of the GooD as identical with God 
himself; with his conception of virtue as the health and harmony 
of the soul, with his belief in an antenatal state of pure contem- 
plation, from which the spirit had passed into its prison, the 
human body ; and his aspiration for an immortality in which it 
should regain its freedom, and once more be privileged to con- 
template supersensuous realities—began the announcement and 
preparation of a great religious reform, the preliminary stage of 
that evolution which, when reinforced by the appropriate Jewish 
elements, flowered and ripened into Christianity. In the Aris- 
iotelian doctrines of the essential energy of God, as the Ever- 
lasting Life and the absorption of the uuiverse in the ideal and 
divine ; in the Stoical acknowledgment of an all-pervading Spirit, 
of a Reason, Logos, or Word, as the creative Power of Nature ; 
in the enforcement of resignation to the external order as to the 
will of God, in the recognition of the interdependence and 
brotherhood of men as the citizens of one great republic, we 
trace the transmission and expansion of a religious life and senti- 
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ment in the direction and in the spirit of the ultimate movement 
which we call Christianity. . 

The universalism of Christianity, Baur explains, is that uni- 
versal form of consciousness at which the development of man 
had arrived when Christianity dawned upon the world. The 
conquests of Alexander had opened to Western civilization the 
portals of the East; the Greek language and culture were 
diffused through all lands; men of unknown nationality were 
brought into close relation, and Roman police, Roman commerce, 
Roman locomotion, Roman law tended to induce that broad 


sense of universality in which minor differences ceased to be felt. 


The universalism of the Empire was coincident with the univer- 
salism of Christianity. Both Melito and Origen saw the fact 
and felt the significance of this universalism. The enthronement 
of Christianity in the world was preceded by the universal 
sovereignty of the Cwsars. Before Augustus reigned, Cicero 
glorified “the eternal and immutable law which was to embrace 
all nations and all times, and proclaimed the one common Master 
and Ruler of all, God”—the great Originator of this law. Before 
Jesus taught he had celebrated the fellowship of the human race 
and whispered the Christian word charity. Even the laughing 
dramatist, Plautus, had appealed to the principle of a common 
humanity, “homo ego sum, homo tu es,” and declared the omni- 
presence of a God who hears the words and sees the actions of 
men, and will reward them according to their merits.* Simplicity 
of life and the practice of forgiveness and mercy were recom- 
mended by Epicurus, and the principle of his school, that it is 
better to confer a benefit than accept it, has its nobler echo in 
the words of Jesus : “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

To the Greco-Roman development corresponded that of the 
people among whom Christianity arose. The original polytheism 
of the Hebrew nation had disappeared before the growing intel- 
ligence of its more eminent men. The sublime monotheism of 
the prophets, the belief in the renewal of individual existence 
after death, the aspiration after a higher ideal of holiness which 
characterized the Essenes, were direct antecedents of the faith 
which was to supersede the creeds of the ancient world. The 
religion of Jesus was a transformation of the theocratic idea. 
Jesus came as a new power among men, offering the spiritual 
resources, the sweetness and gladness of a sublimer faith than 
that of Sinai, but aiming primarily at the exposition and eleva- 
tion, not at the abolition of the ancestral creed of His country. 
He never broke with the Mosaic law. His wish was to purify 
and complete it. His Galilean disciples rightly construed their 





* “Capteivei,” 310. 
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historical position. Far from carrying out the rude radicalism 
which some writers attribute to Jesus, the apostles, after his death, 
were regular attendants on the temple worship, and persisted in 
taking a strictly conservative view of the binding force of the 
ancient law and ritual. 

But the spirit of the new religion was too powerful to be 
répressed—too expansive to be coerced into the narrow limits of 
an obsolete creed. ‘The holy ideal which Jesus proclaimed 
transcended the limits which He had contemplated. The 
destruction of the Temple, imputed to Him and the Hellenist 
Stephen, was a symbol of the really revolutionary principle of 
the Christian Reform. An unforeseen extension of the new 
religion was at band. The timid, narrow, patriotic party fell 
before the daring genius, the flaming energy and indefatigable 
activity of Saul of Tarsus, the bold antagonist of the time-serving 
Peter, the mythical correspondent of the ineffectual Seneca. 

A Jew of rigorous orthodoxy, by prejudice of birth and the 
prepossession of education, Saul of Tarsus was originally a reso- 
lute adherent of the creed of his country. Fanatically con- 
scientious, he regarded it as a sacred duty not only to destroy 
“error,” but to destroy its propagators. He was a persecutor 
on principle. ‘The conversion of Saul to Christianity had its 
origin in an extraordinary revulsion of mind. The nobler 
elements of thought and feeling which had hitherto been sleep- 
ing in his soul, were awakened into activity, very probably, by 
the eloquent remonstrance and touching martyrdom of Stephen. 
A recoil from the murderous work which he had set himself to 
do issued in a violent internal conflict. A suspicion that men 
who were ready to lay down their lives in evidence of the 
sincerity of their conviction—that He, whom they believed to be 
the promised deliverer, had risen from the dead and had actually 
appeared to them—must have some ground for their strange 
story, now seems to have fastened upon his mind. Some mis- 
giving that, after all, this Jesus of Nazareth might be the hope 
of Israel—some fragment of Hebrew prophecy, reinterpreted 
by his excited imagination, drove him to the couclusion that not 
a temporal and triumphant Messiah, but a spiritual and suffering 
Christ, was, in reality, the Prince of Peace—the offspring of 
David, whom the pale dreaming prophets of his people had 
announced. In this dawn of a new light, this trance of passion, 
the tragic terror of the death of Jesus was realized by him with 
all the vividness which belongs to a visible occurrence. In the 
morbidly nervous organization of Paul, on which Canon Farrar 
lays quite as much emphasis as we do, we find the physiological 
Impulse which united with the psychological action just indi- 
cated to produce what may be metaphorically called the essential 
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miracle of his conversion. When, says the eloquent author of a 
recent “ Life of St. Paul,” the whole soul is filled with a spiritual 
light and a spiritual fire, what, to such a soul, is objective, and 
what is subjective? What, indeed? Referring to this vision of 
Jesus, Paul might well exclaim with St. Teresa, as Canon Farrar 
appropriately suggests: “I saw Him with the eyes of the soul 
more distinctly than I could have seen Him with the eyes of the 
body.” 

This vision of the crucified Jesus transformed the conception 
of the expected Messiah. It was no longer the triumph of the 
conquering son of David, but the triumph of the Cross, which 
was for Paul the secret of all law, of all prophecy, of all Messianic 
aspiration. For him the temporal Messiah had ceased to exist. 
His Messiah was elevated above all the accidents of time. 
External relations, historical incidents, were all alike indifferent 
to one whose soul was possessed by the transforming vision of an 
ideal Christ—a celestial Adam, not the man of earth. Unlike 


the Jesus of evangelical narrative, in his untroubled and har- . 


monious consciousness, Paul, ever at enmity with himself, was 
naturally a man agitated by internal conflict, and shaken by the 
whirlwind of passionate self-contention. The sense of a divided 
and wavering nature, of a proclivity to evil ever counteracting the 
bias to good, the sense of a crushing despair in the presence of 
infinite holiness and the terror of the invisible world, created in 
him melancholy experiences and gloomy forebodings. Anxiously 
seeking for internal purity and freedom, for the conquest of 
moral evil and the avoidance of its dreaded consequences, he 
discovered the solution of the mystery in the idea of sacrifice, as 
he now understood it. The reconciliation, not of the Jewish 
people alone, nor of a few favoured persons only, but of all men 
in all nations, with the alienated Creator—the redemption of the 
world—had for its sole and sufficient instrument the sublime 
immolation of the Crucified Martyr. The universal sacrifice ! 
The universal redemption! These were the two vivifying ideas 
of the Pauline theology. The associated beliefs were develop- 
ments of these ideas, or corollaries from propositions based on 
traditionary postulates, or the partial adoption of primitive 
Christian testimony. 

With the subversion of Jewish particularism was closely con- 
nected the conception of the catholicity of his vocation, which 
Paul asserted from the first. From the moment when the vision 
of the Cross solved for him the mysteries of life and death, he 
recognised the universal character of the religion of the Crucified. 
Nor was his version of the Glad Tidings borrowed or derivative. 
It was original, independent—the result of a revelation all his 
own. Accordingly, with the exception of a short visit to Peter, 
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we find him avoiding all intercourse with the older apostles. 
Henceforth there were two gospels; that for the Jews, or the 
Petrine gospel, and that for the Gentiles, or the Pauline. 

Ere long the new movement was regarded with suspicion. 
Alarm, debate, discussion, compromise, followed. Paul’s writings, 
occasional and fragmentary as they ave, afford unquestionable 
evidence of the organised opposition which everywhere obstructed 
his efforts ; an opposition which undoubtedly emanated from the 
old Hebraic party, and had the direct sanction of James, and 
probably of Peter and John. After the death of Paul this party 
attained the ascendancy it coveted. At a later period the in- 
fluence of the great liberal apostle ceased to be operative. 
Justin has no knowledge of him; Papias appears not to have 
recognised him: Hegisiphus has left us a picture of James the 
Just, the Chief of the Church in Jerusalem, worshipping in the 
Temple and living the life of a Nazarite. The bitter animosity 
of the Jewish Christians pursued and blackened the memory of 
Paul after his death, and the echo of the original clamour 
penetrating into the heart of the second century is heard in the 
“Clementine Homilies,’ a romance of the Ebionites, which, 
while asserting the supremacy of James, stigmatizes Paul as 
Simon Magus, the pretender to visions and revelations, the 
opponent and reprover of Peter, who is compelled to follow him 
in his travels, in order to counteract the pernicious tendency of 
his teaching. 

When the reputation of Paul again began to emerge from 
obscurity, it is in the hands, not of an orthodox Christian, but 
of the Gnostic Marcion, that we first behold a collection of his 
writings. Invaluable to the theologian as a depository of doc: 
trine, they have an intrinsic recommendation, as_ historical 
records containing indications of the origin and growth of the 
Christian religion, and effectually disposing of the strange 
mythological hypothesis of Dupuis and others, which ingeniously 
detects in the traditions of Christianity a residual variety of the 
worship of the Sun. The earliest decisive evidence even of the 
existence of Christ, beyueathed by a classical historian, is long 
posterior to the testimony of the Pauline letters. Half a century 
or more before Tacitus records the death of Christ, the founder 
of the religion which bears his name, referring it to the reign of 
Tiberius and the procuratorship of Pilate, Paul, though he had 
not seen Jesus himself, had conversed with Peter, James, and 
John, who had. His testimony must be decisive to all but 
inveterate sceptics.’ With the existence of a Jewish Church in 
Jerusalem, with the knowledge that Paul had more than once 
visited the city in which the scene of that dread tragedy was 
placed, with the evidence that the apostles were constantly 
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appealing to the facts of their master’s life and death, it requires 
more credulity than we possess to maintain that the martyrdom 
on the Cross was an illusion, that Jesus never lived and never 
died, and that the whole phenomenon of Christendom has an 
impersonal and purely ideal origin. 

With all its originality and independence, the universalism of 
Paul was a consequence of the general condition of the beliefs 
and sentiments of his age. It would have been impossible with- 
out the historical existence of Jesus; impossible without the 
existence of that persistent Messianic hope which made the 
Jewish people the heirs of the future; impossible without ,the 
early Palestinian movement which followed on the Galilean 
prophet’s inspiring call; impossible without the historical educa- 
tion of the Hebrew race, and the modifying influences of Greek 
culture and Roman civilization. Paul himself was a Roman 
citizen. His habitual language was Greek ; he thought in Greek, 
he spoke Greek, he wrote Greek, and though we are far from 
convinced that Paul was familiar with the literature of Greece 
because a few citations from Menander, Aratus, or others, are 
attributed to him, it would be unreasonable to suppose that in an 
essentially Greek city, the birthplace of many a philosophical 
thinker, Paul had failed to acquire some superficial and frag- 
mentary knowledge of Greek life and thought. Ifa distinguished 
author is right in detecting in Christianity a necessary combina- 
tion of the social monotheism of Paul with the intellectual mono- 
theism of Aristotle, this combination could hardly be a result of 
the study of the Metaphysics of his Greek predecessor, but was 
rather a consequence of the general diffusion of the characteristic 
speculations of Aristotelian theology. The peculiar vocabulary 
of Paul was certainly a derivation of the prevailing fusion of 
thought and language. If not Philonic, it is at least quasi- 
Philonic. Paul, like Philo, interprets history allegorically. The 
symbolism of persons and places which stamps the writings of 
the Christian, was anticipated by the fanciful philosophizing Jew 
whose track in life lay by the very side of the Christian pathway. 
The rock in the wilderness, the manna, the cloud by the Red Sea, 
the simple category of virtues—faith, hope, and charity—the 
ministry of angels in the legislation of Sinai, the heavenly and 
earthly man, are all common to the two compatriot writers. Yet 
Paul no more borrowed of Philo than Philo borrowed of Paul. 

While Paul was thus transforming the antiquated ideal of 
Judaism and daringly overleaping the barriers of national 
exclusiveness, Seneca was developing his philosophical gospel at 
Rome. The universalism of the one was in some sort the corre- 
spondent of that of the other. But what a difference in the 
character, what a difference in the result, in the case of the two 
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men! Paul, with uncompromising magnanimity, bore his gospel 
through the world, suffered for it, spoke for it, wrote for it, 
worked for it, lived and died for it. Seneca, the complaisant 
courtier, the accommodating tutor of an insanely wicked prince, 
temporizing, tolerating, dallying with the splendours of a palace 
life, talked and wrote only. He did not act out a creed ; he did 
not renounce the world which he affected to despise ; he amassed 
and loved money; he feared danger and condoned wrong. ‘True, 
his position was one which demands an indulgent interpretation. 
True, he had in him some of the elements of a beautiful and 
noble soul; but he was not an heroic man; he was not made of 
the stuff that saints and martyrs are made of. His generous 
sweetness, his tender heart, his large and sometimes wise toler- 
ance, his affectionateness and loving attachment to friends, entitle 
him to some admiration. But the loftier and sterner qualities 
which we note in Paul, the noble indignation at wrong, the moral 
elevation which prompts rejection of all insincerities and cowardly 
compliances, the concentration of purpose, the sustained enthu- 
siasm, the unselfish devotion to a great cause which fired the soul 
of Paul, shattering all conventions, breaking with ail traditions, 
forfeiting all friendships, foregoing present privileges, and sacri- 
ficing future prospects, were not native and constitutional to the 
mind of Seneca. Though his life was one of the purest and best 
of lives in the evil days on which he had fallen, though his death 
was made beautiful by the quiet dignity and patient fortitude 
with which he had met it, it was not in Seneca to move the 
world by the influence of action or the magic of example. His 
philosophy was an unrealized dream. Carlyle is hard upon Seneca, 
but his almost Draconic sentence is not altogether undeserved. 
The notable Seneca was, as he says, wistfully desirous to stand 
well with truth and yet not ill with Nero. 

By some strange paradox, some unaccountable sport of Nature, 
it was precisely this “niceliest-proportioned half and half, this 
plausiblest Plausible on record,” whose ideas and sentiments 
appl Xximate most closely to those of “the rude, self-helping, 
sharp-tongued Apostle Paul.” The faint prelusions of Christian 
thought and feeling which thus vibrate through the utterances of 
Seneca we will now attempt to re-echo, if not in harmonious, at 
least in intelligible sequence. 

I. The primary point of resemblance between the religion of 
Christ and the stoicism of Seneca lies in the cardinal conception 
of all theology ; the analogy between the idea of God as held by 
the philosopher and the idea which revealed itself in Christian 
consciousness. ‘The orthodox conception of a creative, ordering, 
and presiding mind ; of an intelligent maker and governor of the 
world, is more nearly approached by Seneca than by any of the 
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old thinkers: God is represented by him as the architect and 
ruler, the lord and artificer, the judge, guardian, spirit, and mind 
of the universe, the cause of causes, the providence that consults 
for the welfare of the world, the divine reason, wise, holy, om- 
niscient, infinitely good and loving. Embarrassed as is his creed 
with Pantheistic implications, Seneca nevertheless gives pro- 
minence to the personal idea of Deity as the formative, regulative 
reason, distinct from the world, and even working for the attain- 
ment of moral ends. The religious aspect of his theology, as 
distinguished from the theoretical, presents striking affinities 
with that of Christ. The sentiment of man’s dependence on a 
higher being, of the relation of the human soul to the spirit of 
the universe, of the living intercommunion of man and God, find 
expression in Seneca as in no other teacher of the old world. 
Between men and God there exists a likeness, a tie as of blood or 
friendship. God is near us, with us, in us. A good man is the 
disciple, offspring, imitator of God. God is the father magni- 
ficent, who tries and trains with kindly austerity the children 
whom he loves with a paternal, but robust affection. He is the 
providence that works for the weal of men. The order of the 
world reposes on the eternal laws of the divine and universal 
reason. There is nothing arbitrary, nothing accidental in the 
contingencies of human life. ‘To obey God is freedom, insists the 
half-Christian philosopher ; yet adds, in mystic whisper, I do not 
obey—lI assent. I follow God because my heart bids me, not 
because I must. God comes to us, nay, enters into us. We 
must imitate Him. 

II. The pride of the Stoic is little favourable to the recognition 
of human frailty, the consciousness of sin, or the need of a moral 
deliverance. In Seneca, however, we find an exceptional 
sympathy with Christian doctrine, a profound sense of the general 
imperfection of human nature. We have all sinned, he confesses; 
there is none free from fault; our resistance to temptation is 
feeble, our innocence is lost. In almost Pauline language Seneca 
acknowledges the indwelling propensity to sin and corruption in 
human nature, the conflict of the animal with the spiritual prin- 
ciple, pronouncing death to be a punishment which justly awaits 
us all, and declaring that we have a war to wage which gives us 
no rest, the war with bad passions and low desires. To assist us 
in our flight from evil and progress to good, Seneca advises 
us to place before us the example of some great and 
virtuous man, invoking him as the witness of all our actions; 
bearing him in our hearts, regarding him with a reverence which 
will purify our souls; in a word, seeing in him that type of 
all human excellence which Christians recognise in the person of 
their Master. As with Seneca the beginning of salvation lies in 
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the conviction of sin, the first condition of that salvation is 
obedience to the voice of conscience. Of our good actions the 
approving witness is mankind. Of our secret misconduct, the 
condemning testimony is the voice of the human heart within 
us. The heavenly Powers are present to corroborate this 
internal attestation. Above us and around us are these in- 
evitable censors of our lives. With this treble check on wrong- 
doing Seneca connects the practice of daily, or rather nightly, 
self-examination. 

III. Seneca’s theory of the relation of men to their fellow-men 
exhibits the same general affinity with Christian doctrine, as his 
theory of the relation of man to God. In one of the most 
finished of his works, Seneca has treated with surprising depth 
and lucidity the great subject of beneficent action. As Chris- 
tianity refers its central principle to the inward disposition, so 
Seneca declares that the merit of a good deed consists not in 
external considerations, but in the motive which prompts it. It 
is the voluntary gift, the aid to an enemy, that he prescribes; 
the succour of infirmity, poverty, shame, that he praises; the good 
deed that is done in silence, that he approves. He discountenances 
all merely self-regarding actions; he teaches that that man 
cannot live happily who lives only for himself. He anticipates 
the Altruism of the Positivists. His alteri vivas precedes their 
vive pour autrui. He preaches the subordination of self- 
interest to the common interest. Christian morality derives its 
most effective motive from faith in Christ; Stoical morality from 
the idea of a pure unselfish satisfaction in the performance of a 
virtuous action. The motive apart, it resembles Christian 
morality ; but the morality of Christians is often less pure, because 
too frequently associated with personal preoccupation. Like 
Jesus, Seneca recognises the natural tendency to good, the 
inherent predisposition to benevolent activity as the spring of 
action. There is no law, says Seneca, to bid us love our parents 
or be kind to our children—there is no law needed to impel us 
whither we are naturally inclined to go. The aristocratic 
exclusiveness of antiquity is exchanged by him for the impartial 
standard of the Christian ideal. That man, as man, is the object 
of all human action, is the teaching which he proffers. To make 
light of injuries done to ourselves, to refrain from unkind words as 
from a species of revenge, to have a conscience open as to heaven, 
to live as though we lived with every eye on us, are among the 
lessons of the Stoic preacher. Health, beauty, liberty, he 
reckons as the prizes of virtue; but above all rewards, above all 
pleasures, he places those which arise from devotion to the welfare 
of man. Man isa sacred thing to man. “I hear with joy,” he 
writes toan old acquaintance, “that you associate familiarly with 
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your slaves: slaves are men, companions, humble friends. He 
whom you call slave is born of the same blood as you are, 
beholds the same heaven, breathes, lives, and dies like you.” 

Against cruelty in general, against that of gladiatorial exhibi- 
tions in particular, Seneca enters a touching protest. He con- 
demns the butchery of men, brought naked and unarmed into 
the arena, to make holiday for Roman idlers. He reprobates 
private homicides, and censures, in language too frequently 
applicable to a later age, the glorious iniquity of war, the 
carnage of unoffending nations. With this appreciation of the 
capacity and position of the slave, this commiseration for the 
oppressed, Seneca associated a high moral idea of Family Life. 
Unfaithfulness on the part of a husband he regards as a wrong 
done to the wife. His affection for his own Paulina testifies to 
the sincerity of his thought. ‘‘ Paulina’s good and mine were so 
wrapt up together, that in consulting her comfort I provided for 
my own, and when I could not prevail upon her to take less care 
for me, she prevailed upon me to take more care for myself. 
There is nothing more delightful than for a man to become 
dearer in his own eyes because he is dearer in those of his wife.” 
Comments on filial piety, on the care of children, on the good 
offices of father to son or son to father, favourably illustrate his 
domestic ethics. In brief, all the various relations of master and 
slave, husband and wife, father and child, friendship between 
man and man, are recognized by Seneca in words that display 
the strength of the old stoicism interpenetrated and softened by 
the spirit of a love which embraces all humanity ; a pity that 
throbs with the sorrow, or thrills with the delight of men. 

IV. The ethical inspiration of Seneca was the natural over- 
flow of his emotional nature. The love which he felt for his wife, 
or friend, or country, was spontaneously extended to mankind, 
both as a consequence of the stoical theory and as the expression 
of a tender interest in all that involved the joys or sufferings of 
the human family. The germ of a larger love than that of home 
or country lay in the response of Aristotle when reproached for 
giving to an undeserving object—“I give, not to him, but to 
the human which is in him.” Aristotle, however, like Plato, 
still clung to the old Hellenic antithesis of Greeks and Bar- 
barians. In the Cynical school the idea of a citizenship of the 
world had been early opposed to that of the State; but it had 
then little more than a negative significance, offering philosophical 
independence rather than the essential independence of all men. 
In the Stoic creed, the idea first began to bear fruit. The 
common culture which followed the international fusion of the 
Macedonian conquest aided in the removal of the antipathies of 
race. The distinction between Greeks and barbarians was 
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probably attenuated by the characteristic position of the founder of 
Stoicism. Apparently but half Greek by descent, Zeno developed 
his cosmopolitan doctrine in the interest of the non-Hellenic 
world.* The equal authority of the reason in all men is the 
basis of the community of mankind; and the limitation of ‘this 
community to one people is logically impossible. The fellowship, 
the concord, the common action of the human race, are fre- 
quently extolled in the writings of Seneca. All nations have 
one fatherland, one origin, one destiny ; all are friends, or, as 
Epictetus afterwards taught, all are brothers. “God,” says the 
pious Seneca, “ has given all privileges to the human race. The 
winds blow for all; the commerce of the seas is open to all. 
The bounds of our city—the city of man—are measured by the 
sun. We are members of one majestic body, the universe. 
Without due care and love for all the separate parts, the friend- 
ship and unity of the whole—of mankind—could not be pre- 
served.” The resemblance of this cosmopolitan sentence to the 
Catholic teaching of Christianity is obvious. The religion of 
Christ was not primarily, indeed, what liberal theologians are 
often pleased to call it now, the Religion of Humanity ; but its 
anti-national and universal principle enabled it, in some sense 
and in some degree, to aspire to this character. In the sense 
and degree, however, in which recent authors have used the 
words, the religion of the Stoic, more nearly than that of the 
Christian, was the religion of humanity. In Seneca alone of 
all the ancients can we discern the dawning light of that great 
conception with which Pascal and Auguste Comte have made us 
familiar. “Men then perish,” cries the Stoic of imperial Rome ; 
“but the humanity in whose likeness man is formed, endures, 
t while men travail and pass away, it suffers no change.” 

p. 65. 

V. T? the ideas and sentiments of Seneca resemble Christian 
ideas and sentiments in relation to the present life, the resem- 
blance between the two creeds in reference to a future existence 
is no less noticeable. Seneca re-echoes the words in which the 
apostle tells us— 

“That we are pilgrims and strangers on earth, and that only after 
death can we enter into our true home. The human soul, he asserts, 
has no limits but what are common to it and God. Not Ephesus, not 
Alexandria, nor any other city, though more populous and beautiful 
than these, but all space is the native country of the soul; this over- 
hanging blue, with seas and land that at once separate and unite what 
is human and what is divine, with innumerable deities that keep watch 
over their charge, is the glorious fatherland of the soul. Your brother, 





* See Zeller’s “ Philosophy of the Greeks,” 
(Vol. CXIV. No, CCXXVI.]—New Sertzs, Vol. LVIII. No. Il. Z 
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he writes to comfort Polybius, is at rest, he is free, safe, eternal; he 
is in that happy place which shelters souls released from chains. He 
has not left us: he has gone before. ‘The spirit endures, it returns to 
the place from which it came. Through virtue it enters into the 
great peace of eternity, where neither evil, pleasure, nor envy, nor 
shame, nor misfortune will touch it more. Perfect knowledge, the 
clear vision of nature, the approach to the Divine so long desired, the 
disclosure of all secrets, the withdrawal of darkness, the dawn of light, 
are the enjoyments and privileges of liberated souls. The spirits of the 
blessed, in sublime form, look down on us from the celestial city, 
speak to us, summon us, entreat us to regard earth and all that it con- 
tains, as if we saw it, in the bright light in which they move.” 


Such fragments suffice to show the resemblance of Seneca’s 
speculations on a future state to the visions of celestial happiness 
which the Christian Hope reveals. Even the Last JUDGMENT 
is shadowed forth in his pages, though he recognises no judicial 
sentence from an external authority, but only the secret verdict 
in the hour of death of the absolving or condemning soul. With 
prophetic glance, the Stoic philosopher sees across the centuries 
the final destruction of men and nations, describing the end of 
the world, the great conflagration, the falling stars, the fiery 
mass, the consuming flames, in language which recalls the corre- 
sponding picture in the Christian doctrine of the latter days. 
And, as in the Apocalypse of St. John, a new heaven and a new 
earth succeed the old, so, in the vision of Seneca, the spirits of 
the blessed, if God see fit, shall recommence their past career ; 
there shall be change, but not annihilation. Eternally, life passes 
into death and death into life. The soul is thus half promised 
another existence in the new world of Stoic speculation analogous 
to the reanimation of the dead in the Christian creed. 

VI. These general correspondences, however, are perhaps less 
impressive, as pre-intimations of Christian thought and senti- 
ment, than the particular undertones which vibrate harmoniously 
in detached fragments of the musical philosophy of Seneca. The 
antithesis of the two natures, the flesh and spirit; the com- 
parison of the body to a house of which the soul is the tenant ; 
the eternal rest which remains for us, are Pauline ideas. That 
the knowledge of sin is the beginning of salvation; that love 
cannot be united with fear; that a Holy Spirit dwells in man; 
that the most unhappy may be really happy ; that true joy 
is, within ; that when we live above all which men most strive or 
long for, we are essentially blessed ; that we should regard all 
the good things of this world, not as onr own, but as lent to us; 
that we should be content with a little, even with bread and 
water ; that we should turn our thoughts to the true riches ; that 
happiness does not consist in gold and silver; that we should be 
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ready to give up what rends the very heart asunder, are aphorisms 
or prescriptions that recall the evangelical paradoxes. Again, 
the sacred assembly of which Seneca speaks is the counterpart of 
the general assembly and church in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
“Tclaim you for myself, you are my workmanship,” might be 
taken from one of the letters to the Corinthians. “Good is not 
born of evil, nor a fig from an olive,” is like a reminiscence from 
the Epistle of James. “No man hath known God; only the 
pure and holy comprehend God,” are as fragments from the 
gospels. “ A likeness of God cannot be made of gold or silver,” 
has an equivalent in a passage in St. Paul’s discourse at Athens. 

The comparison in Seneca of human society to the interlacing 
of stones in an arch, reappears in the building fitly framed of the 
letter to the Ephesians : “ We are members of one body; should 
the hands harm the feet or the eyes the hands?” is a question 
which Seneca proposes and Paul repeats. “ Sin we not in our 
anger,” says Seneca, as Jesus also said. God gives his blessings 
to all: He does not send a favourable wind for the good and a 
contrary wind for the bad; nor is there any law to prevent the 
rain from falling on the fields of wicked men; the sun rises on 
the unjust ; the seas are open to thé pirates—are sentences 
written by Seneca, and uttered by the prophet of Nazareth. 
Virtue is for all—for the freeborn, the freedman, the slave, the 
king ; wisdom is for all men and for all nations, is the declara- 
tion of Seneca. There is neither Jew nor Greek; there is 
neither bond nor free, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus is the 
proclamation of Paul. That the Godhead is not to be worshipped 
with sacrifices and ceremonial, but with purity of life; not in 
temples of stone, but in the sanctuary of the heart, is a sentence 
which we find alike in the writings of Seneca and in the words 
of Paul and Stephen. A good woman, hints the philosopher, 
should not be adorned with gems or pearls, her only ornament 
should be modesty ; advice which has apostolic sanction, but 
advice which, notwithstanding that sanction, Christian ladies are 
no longer eager to follow. 

All these doctrinal and verbal resemblances are like so many 
scintillations of the dawn, heralding the sunrise of Christianity. 
But, notwithstanding the astonishing likeness, there is an equally 
astonishing dissimilarity of feature. Of the various dogmatic 
dissidences is that perhaps to which, on account of its remarkable 
accordance also, we have given a foremost place in the catalogue 
of correspondences, the Lschatology of the Stoic and Christian 
systems. In Christianity, the course of the world has its com- 
pletion in a kind of spiritual Pantheism. In it all events conspire 
to one end—the enthronement on the universe of divine power 


and holiness—God, as St. Paul expresses it, being all in all) In 
“ Z2 
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the Stoic Eschatology the world perishes, yet the world’s great 
course begins anew ; the soul, too, passes away, but is possibly 
re-endowed with a new life. Accipimus peritura perituri, 
We are carried away by a fate, by a divine and irrevocable torrent 
of circumstance, which bears the universe, bears even the gods 
along with it. As in the mysterious world of Shelley, “we are 
borne darkly, fearfully afar.” Christianity, with its doctrines of 
atonement and reconciliation, with its humanlike love of God tn 
man, with its personal providence which orders all for the 
ultimate good of saintly souls, and grants them an irreversible 
security .of bliss, is all unlike the Stoical philosophy which-elevates 
man to the Deity through the intrinsic grandeur of his own mind, 
and places him, untouched by passion, unshaken by the storm of 
adversity, in proud self-confidence, by the side of the heavenly 
powers, or makes him a fitting object of admiring contemplation 
to the Divinity, who surpasses him only in the duration, not in 
the reality or intensity of happiness. 

These cardinal divergences from the Christian type suffice to 
show that Seneca was never a convert to the religion of Jesus, 
Had he, in reality, listened to the voice of Saulof Tarsus, he could 
not have held the old pagan faith of God, and man, and heaven, 
and the world to come; he could not have continued to assert 
the identity of God and nature, of the inherent force of the soul 
with the power of the Holy Spirit; nor have sanctioned the 
belief in an endless recurrence of the same monotonous cycle of 
events. To support our contention, that doctrinal or even verbal 
resemblances afford no presumption of Christian derivation, we 
may appeal to similar correspondences in the writings of Cicero 
Epicurus, Aristotle, Plato, whose distance in anterior time pre- 
cludes the possibility of a direct action of Christian thought on 
Hellenic philosophy. A further confirmation may be drawn from 
details in the pathetic narrative which the great Roman historian 
has left of the death of Seneca. Had Seneca been a Christian, 
he would not have sprinkled with water the slaves who stood 
near his bath, or declared that in doing so he was offering a 
libation to Jupiter the Liberator. 

The true explanation of the problem is more complex and very 
different. An historical development is traceable in the specula- 
tions which have interested the human race from the beginning 
of time. In the battlefield of thought, no less than in that of 
external life, the great struggle for existence asserts itself, outward 
circumstance and practical exigency modifying the general drift 
of the human mind. Man spontaneously selects what is most 
suitable to his wants, what coincides best with his mental infir- 
mities, his imagination, his aspirations, his feelings. Partly because 
physical science requires a long and elaborate preparation, 
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partly because pure speculation has irresistible attractions for the 
undisciplined mind, and principally because the importunities of 
practical life are clamorous in their demand, some of the most 
eminent men of antiquity were induced to devote an almost 
exclusive attention to the moral sciences—that is, to logic, ethics, 
social or political research, and religion. At the commencement 
of the first century before Christ, the preponderance of moral 
and practical considerations over theoretical, characterised the 
three great philosophical schools, the Stoical, Epicurean and 
Sceptical.* At] alike valued philosophy as a means for the attain- 
ment of happiness. All alike regarded natural science as an 
appendix of morality. The Epicurean imperturbability coincides 
with the tranquillity of the Sceptic, and both with the Stoical 
apathy. Activity was subordinated to contemplation, politics to 
ethics, and patriotism to cosmopolitanism. LDissatistied with 
human science, the later Pythagoreans and Platonists sought a 
refuge in extra-mundane communications. With the Stoics, 
subordination of all egoistical propensities, secession from the 
world, abandonment of external interest, retirement into the 
depths of our own nature, were preliminaries to the great religious 
movement called Christianity. 

Christianity has been defined as a spiritualized Judaism. 
Hebrew monotheism transmitted the belief in a personal God 
to the religion which succeeded it. In Alexandria, Judaism entered 
on a new phase of development. The Alexandrian philosophy 
flowered and bore fruit in the writings of Philo. The reason or 
Logos, as the archangelic Power, as the paraclete, as the second 
God, was an ideal creation of that philosophy, before Christian 
speculation had borrowed corresponding terms, if not from the 
pages of Philo, at least from a cognate vocabulary. Hellenistic 
thought found its way into the new Palestinian Judaism.. Though 
Christianity did not originate in essenism, it is at least allied to it. 
Essenism professed to be a spiritual medical art ; it undertook to 
heal the soul and exalt it above the region ofsense. Its practical 
benevolence, its community of goods, its voluntary poverty, its 
prohibition of oaths, all remind us of an early type of Christianity. 
With the internal sense of joy and peace, the spiritual resources 
of a religion, which, giving nothing, yet gave all things, was 
blended the Messianic hope, purified and exalted by the 
founder of that religion. The kingdom of God, a kingdom 
which, though on this earth, was not of this world, a kingdom 
i which all should be subjects who accepted the conditions of 
the great deliverance, was the promise of an ennobled Judaism, 





* Sce Zeller’s “ Philosophy of the Greeks.” + Eus. Pr. Ev., vii. 13, 1. 
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when Paul appeared to complete the work which Jesus had com- 
menced. 

To this Universalism, the philosophical development had tended. 
Various currents of thought, whose course had been divergent, at 
last intermingled. All these currents belong to one and the 
same intellectual stream. Christianity is no miraculous phe- 
nomenon, no celestial cowp d'état intruded into the world’s history 
by supernatural agency. It is the concentration of the many 
rays of thought and feeling projected from different points to 
converge in one common unity. The wisdom of Greece, the 
Jaw of Rome, the piety of Judea, the allegorizing spirit of 
Alexandria, the Universalism of the Macedonian and Roman 
conquests, all conspired to produce Christianity. 

The Catholic idea of the Stoics was resumed ina new form in 
the religion of the Crucified. The kingdom of God or of the 
universe was taken from the philosophers and given toa Galilean 
peasant. The original conception of Jesus, however, only received 
its full development through the transforming idealism of Saul 
of Tarsus. At once a Jew, a citizen of Rome, a pupil of Greece, 
Paul overleaped all barriers, rejected all exclusive principles, and 
beholding in his idealized Messiah the hope of the world, he gave 
to the empire a monotheism far better suited to the popular 
mind than that of the Stoics; a God whose purity and majesty 
at least were unapproached by the disinherited deities of 
Olympus ; a personal type of compassionate goodness and devo- 
tion which eclipsed by its beauty and its reality that of the 
fictitious saint of Seneca’s philosophy. By his abandonment of 
Jewish restrictions, the inclusion in his kingdom of God of all 
men of all nations, he unconsciously prepared the way for a pro- 
digious change in the conception and practice of political life; 
the separation of the temporal and spiritual powers. For this 
separation of the two powers we are indebted for liberty of con- 
science. The early Christian Church in her struggle against 
barbarism introduced the principle. She proposed, in fact, 
writes Guizot, for the salvation of mankind the fundamental 
belief that there exists above all human laws a law which is 
denominated, according to periods and customs, sometimes reason, 
sometimes the divine law, but which everywhere and always i 
the same law under different names. “ Enormous as have been 
the sins of the.Catholic Church in the way of religious intoler- 
ance, her assertion of this principle has done more for human 
freedom than all the fires she ever kindled have done to destroy 
it.” (J. S. Mill.) 

Christianity found Paganism in possession of the world, and 
dethroned it. For many centuries after the coming of Christ 
retrograde theologians and visionary philosophers continued thet 
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efforts for social regeneration, to end in intellectual barrenness 
and political defeat. On the whole, Christianity deserved to 
conquer, and Paul merits the high praise of initiating the move- 
ment which has contributed such important elements to the 
civilization of the world. 

The theology of Paul, however, is not eternal. The liberal 
thought of our own time refuses to base its Christianity on the 
historic Fall, on the story of the talking serpent and magical trees 
of Eden. Paul’s Antinomian idealism, even in days not far 
distant from his own, was found too subjective, too obscure, too 
susceptible of perversion, to become popular ; his law of liberty 
too easily separable from discipline to furnish safe practical 
guidance. The Jewish Christians caricatured him as Simon 
Magus, rejected his doctrine as lawless, denied his apostolic 
authority, and criticized and made light of his visions. 

In the. physical infirmities, the psychological extravagance, the 
trances and visions, which depressed the spirit or clouded the 
brain of this heroic man, we discern the constitutional limitations 
to perfect sanity. In the encouragement which he gave to 
superstitious practices ; in the asceticism which led him to post- 
pone human affection to divine passion, the love of man to the 
love of God ; in the Ecstatic speech which he practised himself 
and allowed in others, we recognize so many evidences of de- 
ficient knowledge and defective judgment. In his entire theo- 
logical system, with its rabbinical interpretation, its illogical ratio- 
cination, its pseudo-historical basis, a riper criticism and a pro- 
founder science discover little more than a fantastic elaboration 
of doctrines, admirably suited to the age in which it was pro- 
duced, but totally inadequate to satisfy the intellect or the heart, 
in a day when the old forms of religion “live no longer in the 
faith of reason.” But the crowning aberration of Paul—an 
aberration shared, however, by all the early Christians—was the 
confident expectation of the immediate return of Christ ; for 
that Paul and the original apostles of Jesus regarded the advent 
of their Master as imminent, heterodox as the opinion would 
have been pronounced a generation or two ago, is now generally 
admitted by the morelearned of theclergy, notably by Canon Farrar, 
in his recent eloquent “ Life of St. Paul.” This admission cannot 
but carry with it important concessions. It modifies our entire 
view of apostolic intention and aspiration. To St. Paul, in 
particular, who imagined that the trumpet of the archangel 
would call the dead from their graves while he was yet living, 
we cannot ascribe a profoundly wise and prospective policy. 
Not for a moment did he dream of the separation of the two 
powers, nor of the ecclesiastical organization that the grand suc- 
cession of wise and saintly men created. The Church Catholic 
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was a consequence of his action, but not an intended consequence. 
He was but an organ of the great spirit of humanity, which 
appears in all ages, incarnate in the great men of the old poly- 
theistic creed as in those of Jewish, Mahomedan, and Christian 
monotheism; a link in the vast chain of human thought and 
action, a mesh in the network of our common civilization, of 
that universal and continuous history which is the developed 
life of the race. ’ 

Yet with all the imperfections, personal and philosophical, 
which attach to him, the man of Tarsus towers above the man 
of Nero’s court. The feeble saint of Paganism, with his ignoble 
compliances, his servile hesitations, his love of both worlds, 
furnish but a sorry appearance when brought face to face with the 
noble Paul, “a man fiery-real from the great fire-bosom of nature 
herself,” a man who had no cowardly egoisms, who feared no 
consequences, who was indifferent to pain, suffering, and .disgrace, 
so he could compass his one great object, the conversion and 
salvation of the world. Let us be just, however, to both the apostle 
and philosopher. Seneca’s beautiful sayings, his tender consola- 
tions, his temperate life, his judicious administration during the 
golden five years of Nero, his affection for wife and friend, his 
fortitude and resignation in death in spite of faults and flaws 
and “bad half-hours,” deserve our grateful commendation. But 
the flaming energy, theunbiassed enthusiasm,the sublime devotion 
and indefatigable activity of Paul, place him, morally, high above 
Seneca. Seneca is but one of the many distinguished men who 
survive in virtue of an exotic fame. The memory of Paul en- 
dures through the natural efficacy of influence and example. He 
believed his work would close with his own age. That work, 
like all true-hearted work perhaps, entered into the life of the 
world to modify and continue that life. Paul was greater than 
he knew. The fabled correspondence with Seneca is an illustra- 
tion of his greatness. The inspiration he lent to Augustine 
and Calvin, the empire which he exercises over thousands of 
saintly souls, demonstrates the creative power and fascinating 
splendour of his theological genius ; while the homage he receives 
from men, who like ourselves, share none of his doctrinal pre- 
possessions, though admiring his moral grandeur and acknow- 
ledging the value of his services, may be admitted as final and 
unimpeachable testimony to the noble activity of a life con- 
gay by unshaken faith, unfailing hope, and unconquerable 
ove. 
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1. Report from the Select Committee on the Parliamentary 
Vath, with the Proceedings of the Committee. Ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, 20th May, 1880. 


2, Report from the Select Committee on Parliamentary Oath 
(Mr. Bradlaugh), together with the Proceedings of the 
Committee, Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed, 16th June, 1880. 


3. “ The Times” and other Newspapers for May, June, and 

July, 1880. Hansard, vol. 253. Session 1580. 

T is close upon a century ago since Burke wrote :— 

“From Magna Charta to the Declaration of Rights it has been the 
uniform policy of our Constitution to claim and assert our liberties, as 
an entailed inheritance derived to us from our forefathers, and to be 
transmitted to our posterity, as an estate specially belonging to the 
people of this kingdom, without any reference whatever to any other 
more general or prior right.”* 

This ever has been, and still is, the doctrine and practice of 
English statesmen and lawyers of the Traditional or Whig 
school as distinguished from the school of, for instance, Bentham 
and the Mills, who founded their arguments for Liberal measures 
not on prescription or precedent, but on considerations prior to 
and therefore independent of them. This school has never 
been popular with the majority of English politicians—whether 
Whig or Tory, nor with the great mass of the English people, 
whose opinion of them is thus expressed by Lord Sherbrooke :— 

“When I find a book or a speech appealing to abstract @ priori 
principles I put it aside in despair, being well aware that I can learn 
nothing useful from it. Such works only present to us the limited and 
qualified propositions which experience has established, without their 
limitations and qualifications, and elevates them into principles by a 
rash generalization which strips them of whatever truth they originally 
possessed,” 

Liberal writers and speakers of the Traditional school are, 
however, oft-times hampered in their attempts to prove that the 
measures which they advocate are in conformity with prescription 
and precedent, and in no narrow or carping spirit towards men 





* In the “ Reflections on the Revolution in France,” first published in 1789. 
t “Speeches and Letters on Reform, with a Preface by the Right Honourable 
Lowe, M.P.” Preface, pp. 4, 5. 
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for whom and principles for which we, in common, we venture 
to say, with every educated Englishman, hold in the greatest 
veneration, we must say it is interesting and amusing on such 
occasions to observe the assumptions they are compelled to make, 
and the expedients to which they are forced to resort. This is 
especially noticeable in cases affecting religious liberty. The 
principle embodied in the formula first, if our memory be right, 
thus expressed by Canning, “civil and religious liberty all over 

‘the world,” is not to be found in Fortescue’s “ De Laudibus 
Legum Angliz,” in Noy’s “Maxims,” or in any other early 
treatise on Constitutional Law. In fact, the principle, not only 
in its application to the world at large, but even to this kingdom, 
was not known to, and, had it been known, would have been 
repugnant to not only the framers of, and the earlier writers on, 
the English law and Constitution, but also to the statesmen and 
lawyers who arose after the Reformation. 

Our historical position in this respect is stated by Cardinal 
Newman with his usual accuracy. We quote from him verbutim, 
for assuredly none of our readers would forgive us for attempting 
to express the opinion of the greatest living master of the 
English tongue in other words than his own. 

Replying to Mr. Gladstone’s attack on the late Pope's 
encyclical of 1864, the Cardinal says :— 

“‘ Modern Rome is not the only place where the traditions of the Old 
Empire, its principles, provisions, and practices have been held in 
honour ; they have been retained, they have been maintained in sub- 
stance, as the basis of European civilization down to this day, and 
notably among ourselves. In the Anglican establishment the King took 
the place of the Pope; but the Pope’s principles kept possession when 
the Pope was ignored, the relations between Pope and King were ignored 
too, and therefore we had nothing to do any more with the old 
imperial laws which shaped those relations; but the old idea of a 
Christian policy was still in force. It was a first principle with Eng- 
land that there was one true religion, that it was inherited from an 
earlier time, that it came of direct revelation, that it was to be sup- 
ported to the disadvantage, to say the least, of other religions, of private 
judgment, of personal conscience. 

“The Puritans held these principles as firmly as the School of Laud. 
As to the Scotch Presbyterians, we read enough about them in the 
pages of Mr. Buckle. The Stuarts went, but still their principles 
suffered no dethronement; their action was restrained, but they were 
still in force, when this century opened.” 


We here remark in passing that these statements have lately 
received noteworthy illustrations in the petition against the 
admission of Atheists to Parliament from the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence, speaking as the governing body of the largest of Noncon- 
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forming Churches, in similar utterances by some ecclesiastical 
bodies in Scotland, and in the feeling on the same subject, 
displayed at recent bye elections among some of the Scottish 
constituencies reversing the Liberal vote given by them at the 
general election. This change of vote is said to be in part due 
also to the appointment of Romanists to office under the Crown 
in India and England. 

“Tt is curious to see” (the Cardinal goes on to say) “how strik- 
ingly in this matter the proverb has been fulfilled ‘ out of sight, out of 
mind.’ Men of the present generation, born in the new civilization, 
are shocked to witness in the abiding Papal system the words, ways, 
and works of their grandfathers, In my own lifetime has that old 
world been alive.” 


He goes on to establish his position by various citations 
from Blackstone, and then after noticing “the great revolution 
in the state of the law which has taken place since 1828,” when 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts gave the first blow 
to the Church as by law established, he suggests “ that English- 
men who within fifty years kept up the Pope’s system, are not 
— the parties to throw stones at the Pope for keeping it up 
stil].”* 

In the course of this revolution the demand for religious 
equality extended beyond even the remotest extent of the 
pale of Christianity, and the first constituency of England, the 
City of London, chose as one of its four members a gentleman 
who, to use Lord Beaconsfield’s periphrastic phraseology, “ be- 
lieved only in the first part of the Christian religion.” It is 
curious to observe the constitutional ground which Lord Lynd- 
hurst assumed in support of his argument for admitting Jews 
to Parliament. 

“Tsay that it is utterly against the principles of the Constitution to 
exclude the Jews from Parliament on any such ground (ze. the acci- 
dental operation in their case of the oath of abjuration). I say it is 
the mainspring of our glorious Constitution that no British subject— 
no natural born subject of the Queen—ought to be deprived of the- 
rights enjoyed by his fellow subjects, unless he has committed some 
crime, or unless he is excluded by some positive enactment of the 
Legislature directed against him or against the class to which he 
belongs. None can be rightfully excluded unless by the concurrent 
voice of the two Houses of Parliament and with the assent of the 
Crown. If you exclude them by the casual operation of a clause 
which was never directed against them or the class to which they 
belong you unjustly deprive them of their birthright.” 





* “ Letter to the Duke of Norfolk,” pp. 75 to 81. 
+ Speech on Jewish Disabilities, 1853, quoted in Campbell’s “ Lives of 
the Chancellors,” vol. viii. p. 181 ; also 127 Hansard, 833. 
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The Jews’ right to sit in Parliament, it will be observed, is 
claimed not as one of the so-called “ natural rights of man,” but 
on Burke's principles as a “birthright under the Constitution.” 

It is well said by Lord Macaulay, that a Constitution of the 
Middle Ages, as is ours, is not like “a Constitution of the 
eighteenth or nineteenth century, created entirely by a single 
Act and fully set forth in a single document.”* 

It follows from this, that 

“* Applied to the Government of England, the word ‘ Constitution 
is pre- eminently indeterminate and unmeaning. As a designation of the 
collective securities for any specific mode of government, the word is 
perfectly precise ; but, in England, no definite plan of government 
has ever been drawn up or esti ablished 

“Tt is needless to say that no such record of our Constitution has 
ever appeared, and that the word as applied to the English Govern- 
ment can denote no settled form of polity.’’+ 


Accordingly, there are few questions so open to argument and 
dispute as whether any proposed measure be or be not constitu- 
tional. With regard to the Jews, it was perfectly true that no 
statute could be found by which they were excluded from sitting 
in Parliament by a positive enactment directed against them as 
a class, for the simple reason that until recent times the idea of 
their right to sit there had not occurred, either to the Jews or 
any one else. In early times their only relation to the law was 
not only exclusion from all magistracies and honours, but banish- 
ment and imprisonment, loss of goods, and all other varieties of 
outrage and oppression. “ Three hundred years ago,” said Lord 
Macaulay in his maiden speech in Parliament, “the Jews had 
no legal right to be in England, and six hundred years ago they 
had no legal right to the teeth in their heads. -: 

Nothing is more significant of the estimation in which the 
claims to the civil rights of the Jews were, held little more than 
a century ago than the tone in which Blackstone speaks of them. 
Referring to the privileges to which Protestants and Jews born 
within the kingdom are entitled, he continues :— 

“What those privileges are with respect to Jews in particular was 
the subject of very high debates about the time of the famous Jew 
Bill, which enabled all Jews to prefer bills of naturalization in Parlia- 
ment without receiving the Sacrament, as ordained by Statute 7, 





* “History of England,” vol. i. p. 30. 
. T, “ Disestablishment : Is it Unconstitutional # oe published by the Liberation 
ociet: 

t Quoted in Trevelyan’s “Life of Macaulay,” vol. i, p. 161; vide also 
Macaulay’s Essays, “Civil Disabilities of the Jews,” p. 140, people’s edition, 
1874, the principle of the argument of which is equally applicable to the case 
under discussion. 
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Jac. 1. It is not my intention to revive this controversy again; for 
the act lived only a few months, and was then repealed, therefore 
peace be now to its manes,”"* 

This was published in 1765. 

“In 1785, the Court of Aldermen decided that even Jews who had 
adopted the principles of Christianity should not be admitted to the 
freedom of the City. The rule which was thus laid down was followed 
for more than forty years; and during the whole of that period, even 
converted Jews were excluded from the rights of citizenship.”+ 

A century before the date at which Lord Lyndhurst set up for 
the Jews the claim to be admitted to Parliament as their birth- 
right that claim would have been met with nothing but ridicule. 

A new question of the same nature has now arisen. The 
right to a seat in Parliament is claimed by one who not 
only stands without the pale of all the churches, orthodox and 
unorthodox, but is an avowed unbeliever in all religion, natural 
or revealed. Supporters of his claim feel compelled, by Parlia- 
mentary usage and tradition, to seek a Constitutional argument 
in its support. One of the few members of the new Parliament 
who have shown any power of Parliamentary speaking and given 
promise of future usefulness, expressed the constitutional 
argument in these words ; following, it will be seen, Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s view of a “ birthright.” 

“It is widely held that throughout the debates on this question 
there has been a want of clearness in distinguishing between com- 
plicity with a man’s views and the maintenance of his rights ; between 
active participation in (nay, mere recognition of) the course of such a 
speculative agitator and the duty of upholding the right of every 
English citizen to the benefit of election by his fellow men. With the 
former, Parliament has nothing in the world to do; while in giving 
effect to the latter it is simply exercising its natural and necessary, its 
ordinary and proper function. It is true there has been good cause 
for such a confusion of ideas. It is a great anomaly indeed when we 
find a man of no religion attempting, in the name of religious liberty, 
to treat any precedent of Parliament asa thing of none effect; but a far 
greater anomaly would it be for the representatives of the English 
people, in the name of a precedent of Parliament, to deny to any 
English citizen a right which is his by birth.”t 

Cardinal Manning, in his weak and foolish “ Englishman’s 
Protest,” comforts himself with the assurance “that there is no 





* “Commentaries,” vol. i. p. 375. ‘Twelfth edition. 
+ Walpole, “ History of England from 1815,” vol. iii. p. 77. 
t+ Mr. Wm. Copeland Borlase, one of the newly-elected members for East 
Cornwall. It is a fortunate omen that the hon. member’s maiden speech, as 
was Lord Macaulay’s, was one in favour of liberty of conscience. Vide Han- 
sard, vol. 253 (Session, 1880), 1291. Dr. Arnold, inconsistently with his 
generally liberal views, denied the title of the Jews to civil rights on the ground 
merely that “ they were littered within our shores.”—Vide “ Life,” by Stanley. 
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law which says that a man who publicly denies the existence of 
God is a fit and proper person to sit in Parliament.”* This is 
true, but it is equally truae—and it would be more accurate—to 
say that, as in the case of the Jew, so also in the case of the 
Atheist, no Act of Parliament can be found which affirms the 
proposition, “ An open and avowed Atheist shall not sit in Parlia- 
ment.” This is proved, indeed, by the fact that one of the member 
for Northampton’s opponents gave notice of a motion for leave 
to bring in a Bill to give that proposition the force of law, and 
not finding an opportunity, has now on the books an abstract 
resolution to the same effect as the Cardinal’s proposition. 
Still, in the case of the Atheist as of the Jew, the absence of 
any such statute arises from the fact of the Atheist’s claim 
never having been contemplated. As in the case of the 
Jews, the spirit of all early legislation and precedent is against 
the admission of the Atheist’s claim. So far as our knowledye 
with regard to the statute law and our recollection of decided 
cases serves us, legislation was directed not against those who 
denied the fact of God’s existence, but against those who erred 
in belief as to its mode. Men have been convicted at common 
law—as distinguished from statute law—for publishing libels 
on the Christian religion, which is said to be “the very founda- 
tion of the laws of the land ;’t but we remember no penal 
statute against, or conviction at common law of, any man for 
simply denying in speech or writing the proposition, “There is a 
God,” or affirming the proposition, “No such being as God 
exists.” But by looking at the manner in which those were 
treated who only held an erroneous belief as to the mode of 
God’s existence, we may infer how, in earlier times, an Atheist’s 
claim to sit in Parliament would have been met. Even after 
the Revolution of 1685 it was enacted by the Statute of 
William III.:— 

“That if any person educated in the Christian religion shall, by 
writing, printing, teaching, or advised speaking, deny any one of the 
Persons of the Holy Trinity to be God, or maintain that there are 
more gods than one, he shall on the first offence be rendered inca- 
pable to hold any office or place of trust; and for the second, be 
rendered incapable of bringing any action, being guardian, executor, 
legatee, or purchaser of lands, and shall suffer three years’ imprison- 
ment without bail.” t 





* Vide Nineteenth Century, No. 42., August, 1880, p. 181. 
+ Eg., the case in 1793 of the King v. Williams for publishing Paine’s “ Age 
of Reason.” 
{ “Blackstone,” quoted by Cardinal Newman wbi supra, p. 77. Was the 
punishment of three vears founded on the idea of a year’s imprisonment for the 
offence against each Person of the Trinity ? 
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It would seem as if the penalty of “holding any office or 
place of trust” was designed to exclude from Parliament non- 
believers in the Trinity, but it is historically true, and it isa 
significant fact as to the value of penal laws and test oaths, that 
while the Statute of William II]. was yet unrepealed, and in 
spite of it, members of Unitarian churches sat in Parliament, 
and one of them—the late William Smith, so long member for 
Norwich—proposed and carried the repeal of the penal laws 
against Unitarians. Cardinal Manning appears also to comfort 
himself with the belief that this Act is still in force.* Like many 
other articles of his belief, this one is quite unfounded. 

Had direct legislation for the admission of Unitarians to 
Parliament been. necessary, their admission would no doubt 
have been hindered and delayed as long as was the admission of 
Jews. Fortunately for them no Parliamentary oath contained 
any direct reference to or invocation of the Trinity, nor any 
words which, undesignedly excluded them, as the words “on the 
true faith of a Christian,” excluded the Jews. To these words 
and the common formula in all oaths, “So help me, God,” 
Unitarians could and did attach the Unitarian meaning. 

Such we believe to be the historical position of the question 
as to a professed Atheist’s right to sit in Parliament. The cause 
of Jewish emancipation enjoyed the inestimable advantage of 
having as its leader Lord Russell, who has been well called 
“one of the most remarkable reformers that have ever lived in 
this country, and one of the greatest masters of Parliamentary 
tactics that ever lived ; whose great knowledge of the history of 
England enabled him to adapt, or to persuade others that he 
was adapting, his measures to the rules of the Constitution, and 
to impart almost a Conservative complexion to Radical measures.” + 
But Parliament, in the case of the Jews, was swayed less by 
arguments founded on Constitutional precedents than by one 
founded on a freer and wider logic ; the logic, to use Macaulay’s 
phrase, “not of precedents and technical analogies, but of deep 
and broad Constitutional principles,” which is admirably stated 
by Lord Holland in one of his protests in the Catholic Emanci- 
pation controversy “that the British Constitution and large 
exclusions cannot subsist together; that the Constitution must 
destroy them, or they will destroy the Constitution.”{ 





* His Eminence shelters himself, wd¢ supra, under the authority of Mr. 
Commissioner Kerr, quoting as an authority Kerr’s “ Blackstone,” vol. iv. 
pp. 34,35. We have not the book to refer to, but, on high authority, we believe 
its effect is correctly stated. If so, the learned judge is mistaken. 

+ Walpole’s ‘‘ History of England since 1815,” vol. iii. pp. 535, 6. 

i Quoted in Macaulay’s Essays, tit. “ Lord Holland,” p. 599. Edition 1874, 

and see “ History,”’ vol. i. p. 518. 
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It is, we think, in conformity with this principle that the 
House of Commons has acted in Mr. Bradlaugh’s case. “The 
contemplative Atheist,” says Lord Bacon, “is rare,” but doubtless in 
the long course of our Parliamentary history not a few such, as 
well as of the far larger class whom Bacon describes as “the 
great Atheists who indeed are hypocrites, which are ever hand- 
ling holy things, but without feeling, so they must needs be 
cauterized in the end,”* have, as a condition precedent to taking 
their seats, without hesitation taken not only the Oath of Alle- 
giance, but also the Oaths of Supremacy and Abjuration. It is 
another and a different class of Atheist with which Parliament 
has now to deal. Looking at the valuable time consumed in 
the debates on the case, the unfavourable light in which in this, 
as in other such discussions, Parliament appears, and the diffi- 
culties and perplexities connected with it which we fear await in 
the future both the House and the country, many sympathizers 
with Mr. Bradlaugh regret that the discussion has arisen, and 
that he did not act on the same principle as the Atheist 
mentioned by Cardinal Newman, who, with a view “of hedg. 
ing for eternity,” offered up the safe but conditional prayer, 
“Oh God, if there be a God, save my soul, if I have a 
soul!”t and following the examples of his fellow unbelievers, 
Gibbon and John Mill, take the oath without raising any 

uestion. 

Still, as the question has arisen, we are glad to reiterate our 
conviction as to the folly and uselessness of requiring the oath 
to be taken. Readers of this REVIEW scarcely need to be 
reminded of Bentham’s ground of objection to oaths in general— 
viz., that they transfer the idea of guilt from the breach of a 
prior and paramount obligation to the ceremony by or with 
which the person sworn promises to perform that obligation. 
In the case of a witness, his prior and paramount duty, whether 
his evidence be given with or without an oath, is to speak the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; but the 
breach of that duty is not punishable by law. The crime of 
perjury consists in the disregard by the witness of the cere- 
mony ‘by or with which he promised to perform his prior 
obligation. Every student of Bentham will remember his 
exposition of the ill effect on witnesses of this confusion of ideas 
In like manner in the case of the Parliamentary oath the prior 
and paramount obligation of the member elected is allegiance to 
the Sovereign: the oath is the mere ceremony in or by which 
he promises to fulfil itt The question cannot be better 
summed up than in the words of Helvetius :— 


—$$—$—=—<— 





* Vide “ Essay on Atheism.” + “ Apologia pro Vita sua,” p. 78. 
t Vide Edinburgh Review, ubi post. 
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“The oath is an empty formality which is not binding upon rogues, 
and which in no wise adds to the engagements of honourable men.” 

“Tf (we still follow the guidance of Bentham) we refer to that 
authority which, with Christians, is the highest of all, not a doubt 
would remain, ‘Swear not at all,’ says the Teacher. ‘ Let your 
communication be Yea, yea, Nay, nay; for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil.’ No precept can be more formal, and it shows 
clearly that Christ attributed to an oath an immoral effect—those of 
corrupting Christian veracity by introducing subtle and sophistical 
distinctions which men use to palliate or excuse falsehood.” j 


The great majority of professing Christians persist in disre- 
garding the plain teaching of Him whom they “call Master and 
Lord,” and also the fact, equally patent and undeniable, “ that 
those societies of Christians whose tenets do not allow the use of 
an oath are the most strict in everything relating to veracity.” 
They prefer to discuss the oath question on grounds where we 
are perfectly willing to meet them—those of usefulness and 
expediency. Thus the very latest of the orthodox champions of 
the Parliamentary oath, Cardinal Manning, says :— 

“The purity of Parliament depends, therefore [he is reasoning from 
premises taken from Blackstone], upon the eminent probity, fortitude, 
and knowledge of its members, and these qualifications are tested, so 
‘far as is in man, by the oath or solemn declaration of allegiance by 
which every man entrusted with a share in the supreme power of 
legislation binds himself, by a sanction higher than that of any mere 
human authority, to be faithful to the Commonwealth. The oath of the 
Catholic members of Ireland, and of the Christian members of 
England and Scotland, the affirmation of the members of the Hebrew 
religion, and the affirmation of the members for Birmingham and 
for Manchester, all alike bind their conscience by the highest sanctions 
of the Divine Law.” * 


We seldom, if ever, saw more mistakes crowded into so small 
acompass, ‘To deal, first, with those of less importance. Mem- 
bers professing “the Jewish religion” do not affirm, like other 
members—they swear. Is the distinction drawn between the 
“Christian members for England and Scotland” and “the 
members for Birmingham and for Manchester” intentional, 
implying that those members are not Christians? If so, 
why is not one of the Conservative members for the City of 
London—Mr. Alderman Fowler, who gave notice of the Bill as 
to atheists, before adverted to—classed with the members for 
Birmingham and Manchester, for he is equally, as either of them, 





* Ubi supra, p.179. Vide the Rothschild Cases. Reports of Select Com- 
mittee, June 16, 1880. Appendix, pp. 31-33. 
(Vol. CXIV. No. CCXXVI.]—New Sxanugs, Vol. LVIII.No.II. AA 
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a member of the Society of Friends? Or do his services in 
opposing the admission of the member for Northampton entitle 
him, in the judgment of Cardinal Manning, to the name of 
Christian, though he also be unbaptized ? 

Again, the oath now prescribed to be taken by members of 
Parliament is not one of fidelity to the Commonwealth, but of 
personal allegiance to the Sovereign. It is feudal alike in idea 
and expression :— 

“‘T do swear,” are its words, “that 1 will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, her heirs and successors, 
according to law.”* 

In America the oath or affirmation is prescribed to be in this 
form :— 

“That to the best of my knowledge and ability I will support and 
defend the Constitution of the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic ; that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
same ; that I take this obligation freely, without any mental reserva- 
tion or purpose of evasion, and that I will well and faithfully dis- 





































charge the duties of the office on which I am about to enter. So help 
me, God!” 
In Italy, the President of the Chamber of Deputies, seeing a 
new member in his place, says :— t 
“T invite the honourable gentleman to take the oath in the form’ c 
following : ir 
“T swear to be faithful to the King, and to observe loyally the 
fundamental statute and the other laws of the State with a single 0 
view to the inseparable welfare of the King and country.” th 
The new deputy then, in his place, stretches out his right ef 
hand, and pronounces the one word, “ Giuro !” (I swear). = 
In Holland every new member of the States-General, except ha 
those to whom affirmation is permitted, is called on to take the he 
following oath :— Min 
““T swear fidelity to the Constitution, so help me God Almighty!” pi 
Since 1868 the standing orders of the Austrian Reichsrath abs 
prescribe that new members— . 
‘On entering either of the two Houses have, on the President's Pa 
challenge, in place of taking an oath, to promise loyalty and obedience dai 





to the Emperor, inviolable observance of the Constitution, as well a3 
of all other laws, and conscientious fulfilment of their duties.” 


Upon the President reading words to this effect, the new 
member simply replies, “I promise.” 









on 





* Thid. p. 15, 
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Not to multiply instances, the members of the German 
Parliament neither take any oath or make any affirmation. 
Nor, since the establishment of the French Republic of 1870, 
has any oath, affirmation, or any equivalent ceremony been 
required of any member of the legislature. 

The distinction between the form of oath prescribed in Eng- 
land and that in use in other countries is not merely verbal. A 
more practical question is whether the functions of the legisla- 
tive bodies are less well discharged where the form prescribed 
is not an oath but a simple promise, or where, as in the cases of 
the German Empire and the French Republic, all such cere- 
monies are omitted altogether. 

Sir G. Cornwall Lewis, in narrating the History of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill, refers to the differences as to the omission 
from the oath of the King’s supremacy of the words relating 
to the spiritual and ecclesiastical power of the Pope which arose 
between that most’ religious and gracious king, George IV., and 
those “ who seemed to be the pillars” of the Church as well as 
of the State—Wellington, Lyndhurst and Peel,—and he adds 
this pregnant comment— ; 

“Tt may be remarked, that the attaching of importance to declara- 
tory oaths, as a political security, is an indication of minds of .a 


certain stamp, and of acertain amount of intelligence which is nearly 
infallible.* 


Bentham has pointed out that the efficacy of an oath depends 
on three sanctions—the religious sanction, the legal sanction, and 
the sanction of honour, and has clearly established that the whole 
efficacy of the oath consists in the legal sanction and in the 
sanction of honour, and that they are deceived who attribute 
any part of it to the religious ceremony. If that ceremony 
had that effect it would always have it; but it is not so; and 
he adduces, in proof of his assertion, the statutes of the English 
universities, to which students, at their matriculation, had to 
swear they would conform. Among them was one which 
absolutely prohibited “the use of the herb nicotiana, or tobacco,” 
while another enjoined on undergraduates that they should 
always be “apparelled in garments of a dark or obfuse hue.” 
Long before the repeal of these statutes they were, in practice, 
daily violated with absolute impunity. 


“Tt cannot be denied (is Bentham’s comment) that we have here 
the religious sanction entire, but the two other sanctions are deficient ; 
the oath has scarcely been taken, when it’s forgotten—it is a form, and 
nothing more. Consider (he continues) the oaths which are used as 
political instruments to confirm the adherence of the people to this or 





* “ Fssays on Administrations,” &c., p. 462, note 
AA2 
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that Government, to this or that Sovereign. Circumstances change ; 
the power which imposed the ceremony is no longer the same, and the 
value of the oath is no longer thought of. The religious sanction, there- 
fore, is totally inefficient whenever the two other sanctions disappear.”* 


In the manner in which the oath of the Queen’s supremacy 
has been dealt with we have a significant illustration of the 
value really attached to such oaths by Parliament and by all 
parties, political and religious, except when political capital may 
be made by supporting and maintaining them. Before 1866, 
the oath of supremacy was prescribed by law to be taken by 
every member of Parliament on his election, by every person 
admitted as an attorney, and by the same person again on his 
admission as a solicitor, and by many other officials. The 
Rubric in the service in the Book of Common Prayer “for 
the ordering of deacons” enjoined that after the reading of the 
Epistle, “and before the Gospel, the Bishop sitting in his chair, 
shall cause the oath of the Queen’s Supremacy, and against, the 
power and authority of all foreign potentates, to be ministered 
unto every one of them that are to be ordered.” ‘The same 
oath was also enjoined by the Rubric to be taken by every one 
who is to be ordered a priest or to be consecrated a bishop. 
This oath, which was what Dean Stanley calls “a sulphurous 
document,” was in these words :— 

“J, A.B., do swear that, I do from my heart abhor, detest and 
abjure, as impious and heretical, that damnable doctrine and position, 
that Princes excommunicated or deprived by the Pope or any autho- 
rity of the See of Rome, may be deposed or murdered by their sub- 
jects or any other whatsoever ; and I do declare that no foreign princes, 
person, prelate, State or potentate, hath or ought to have any juris- 
diction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or 
spiritual, within this realm, so help me God.” 

The injunction to administer this oath has now disappeared 
from the Rubric in all the three services referred to, and so little 
discussion did it excite,t that we cannot give the date of any 
discussion in Parliament respecting its abrogation, or refer our 
readers to the statute which authorizes its omission. What- 
ever we may think of the policy which dictated that oatb, its 





* Our quotations from Bentham are taken from Bentham’s MSS., which 
were translated into French by M. Dumont, and by him published under the 
title “Traité des Preuves Judiciares,” and by him also into English, and 
published under the title “Treatise on Judicial Evidence.” The passages 

uoted will be found in the chapter entitled “Of the Oath considered asa 

ecurity.” , 

+ It ion be that some of the A. P. U.C., as we think they call themselves, 
were not sorry to get rid of the words as to the Pope’s supremacy which 
George IV. wished to retain. 
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object was to exclude Romanists from Parliament, and no 
Romanist could take it. It was effective for its purpose, but in 
the only oath now retained in the case of members of Parlia- 
ment*—that of allegiance—what security have we for the 
probity, fortitude and knowledge of any one who takes it? and 
itis on this ground alone that Cardinal Manning defends its reten- 
tion. Any member may, for all that this oath will hinder him, 
be or become a fraudulent bankrupt, a coward, and as ignorant, 
not to be personal, as the most stupid member of “the party of 
stupidity,” leaving our readers to say who shall be “by merit 
raised to that bad eminence.” 

The religious formula contained in the oath is so attenuated 
that we are at a loss to conceive how even its defenders can see 
any use in retaining it. It would be matter of curious inquiry 
to ascertain what meaning each of the six hundred and fifty odd 
members of the House of Commons attach to the word “God.” 
Without going so far as to say that every member would assign 
to it a different meaning, we think that if we could learn the 
facts we should find assigned to the word every possible shade 
of meaning, from that of the school of the straitest orthodoxy 
to that of the school of the vaguest latitudinarianism. ‘To make 
our meaning clear we will cite a passage from the writings of a 
foremost representative of each school. As the representative 
of orthodoxy, we select Cardinal Newman. His fourteenth 
University Sermon contains the following passage :t+— 


“Tt is true that God is without beginning, if eternity may worthily 
be considered to imply succession; in every place, ¢f He who isa 
Spirit can have relations with space. “It is right to speak of His 
Being and Attributes, if He be not rather super-essential ; it 
is true to say that He is wise or powerful if we consider Him 
as other than the most simple Unity. He is truly Three, #f 
he is truly One. He is truly One, 7f the idea of Him falls under 
earthly number. He has a triple personality in the sense in which 
the Infinite can be understood to have personality at all. Jf we 
know anything of Him, if we may speak of Him in any way, if we 
may emerge from Atheism or Pantheism into religious faith—if we 
would have any saving hope, any life of truth or holiness within us, 
this only do we know, with this only confession we must begin and end 
our worship—that the Father is the one God; the Son the one God; 
and the Holy Ghost the one God, and that the Father is not the Son— 
the Son not the Holy Ghost, and the Holy Ghost not the Father.”} 





: * See the form quoted, axte. 
t Written and published while the avthor was yet a Protestant, but we have 
20 reason to doubt that it still represents his views on the subject of the 


passage, 
t “University Sermon,” p. 186, 
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We can understand many orthodox believers, both in the 
Established Church and in the Dissenting Churches, disliking and 
disputing the hypothetical nature of this definition of the funda- 
mental proposition in theology, its dependence, as is said by 
Dr. Martineau, “on assumptions which not our vision, but our 
blindness, compels us to make,” but it is certain that Jewish and 
Unitarian members would repudiate it altogether. 

Let us now turn to the latest utterances of the most skilful and 
accomplished representative of Latitudinarianism. Dean Stanley, 
in his recently published article on “The Creed of the Early 
— puts this gloss on the simple words “I believe in 

od” :— 


“Wherever we are taught to know and understand the real nature 
of the world in which our lot is cast, there is a testimony, however 
humble, to the name of the Father; wherever we are taught to know 
and admire the highest and best of human excellence, there is a testi- 
mony to the name of the Son; wherever there is implanted in us a 
presence of purity, freedom, and love, there is a testimony to the name 
of the Holy Ghost.”* 

If—of which we are by no means certain—we rightly under- 
stand the Dean, his theory is, that whoever knows and under- 
stands the real nature of this world ; who feels admiration of the 
highest human excellence, and also feels within him purity, free- 
dom, and love—is a believer, not only in God’s existence, but in 
His Triune nature. If this be so, we see no reason why any 
one, including Mr. Bradlaugh himself, should not take the oath 
including the words “So help me God.” Every man must judge 
for himself whether he possesses the threefold qualification, 
and there are few so modest as to say “It is not in me.” 
The practical question is, what is the worth of a formula to 
which such not only contrary but irreconcileable meanings can 
be attached ? 

We have seen it said that promissory oaths have not any effect 
whatever on political conduct, an axiom which received abundant 
illustration in the case of Talleyrand, who, at the time of the 
Revolution of 1830, openly said that he was taking his thirteenth 
oath of allegiance. A former lord chancellor, referring to the 
vague proposition that “Christianity is part and parcel of the law 
of England,” said it might be true, but for his own part he did 
not know how to frame an indictment against a man for not 
loving his neighbour as himself,; and we think he would have 
found it equallv difficult, if not impossible, to frame an indictment 
for perjury against a member of parliament solely on the ground 





* The Nineteenth Century, No. 42, Aug. 1880, p. 217. 
+ This was said by Lord Cranworth to the late H. Crabb Robinson. 
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that he had forsworn himself by breaking his oath of allegiance, 
and yet, unless that can be done and punishment inflicted, what 
is the value of the oath ? 

There is a story told of David Hume which shows, by a 
reductio ad absurdum, the worthlessness of all tests imposed for 
cog and religious purposes. Towards the close of his life, 

ume was walking in a newly-made road in the outskirts of 
Edinburgh, and got into a “Slough of Despond” from whence, 
owing to his then obese and infirm state, he could not move. 
He called to “a godly matron from the Canongate” to come and 
help him, but received the admonition, “Na, na, David, bide 
where ye are till ye say the Lord’s Prayer.” Hume immediately 
took the required test, and the lady felt compelled to help so 
eminent a believer out of his distress. Many a man before and 
since, has, for practical purposes and with as much sincerity, taken 
tests and repeated Shibboleths as did, on this oceasion, the great 
philosopher and historian. 

A practical commentary on the value attached by Parliament 
—except for party purposes—to taking the oath, is the fact that 
a peer, who is also a bishop of the dis-established Church of 
Ireland, voted against the Irish Evictions Bill without having 
taken the oath. The Lords, at the instance of the Government, 
in one sitting, passed through all its stages a Bill of Indemnity 
in his favour, and the Commons would gladly have done the 
same, but the Home Rulers, who, for purposes of obstruction, 
would equally have opposed a Bill declaring that two and two 
make four, insisted on the Bill proceeding in the regular course. 
We have seen it stated that Earl Fortescue, who for many years 
has been a member of both Houses in succession, said that if 
he had been asked his opinion off-hand he should have said it 
was not necessary to take the oath at the beginning of a new 
parliament. 

With regard to the manner in which the House of Commons 
has dealt with Mr. Bradlaugh’s case, we would remind our 
readers of some of the old legal dicta and maxims on the ques- 
tion of parliamentary privilege, which, if we may venture to 
say so, were not, during recent discussions, sufficiently present to 
the minds of the House and its Committees. 


“The whole of the law and custom of parliament (says Blackstone, 
following the guidance of Coke) has its original from this one maxim, 
‘that whatever matter arises concerning either House of Parliament, 
ought to be examined, discussed and adjudged in that House to which 
it relates and not elsewhere.’ ” 


In conformity with this maxim, when, so far back as the reign 
of Henry VI., the House of Lords propounded to the judges a 
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question on a matter of privilege, Chief Justice Fortescue, in 
the name of all his brethren, declared “that they ought not to 
make answer to that question, for it hath not been used afore- 
time that the justices should in anywise determine the privileges 
of the High Court of Parliament.”* To pass at once from the 
time of the Plantagenets to those of the House of Brunswick, 
we find, in 1837, the Commons, under the united guidance of Lord 
John Russell and Sir Robert Peel, agreeing to the following reso- 
lution, which, it will be seen, is in strict conformity to the dicta of 
Fortescue and Coke :— 


“‘ Resolved, That by the law and privileges of Parliament, this House 
has the sole and exclusive jurisdiction upon the existence and extent 
of its privileges; that the institution of any suit for the purpose of 
bringing them under discussion before any other court is a high breach 
of such privilege; and that for any court or tribunal to decide upon 
matters of privilegeinconsistent with the determination of either House 
of Parliament is a breach and contempt of the privileges of Parlia- 
ment.” 


The question which Mr. Bradlaugh raised need not have been 
raised at all. The second Committee says, in its report :— 


_* As to the right and jurisdiction of the House to refuse to allow 
the form of the oath prescribed to be taken by duly elected members 
to be taken by them, your Committee are of opinion that there is and 
must be an inherent power in the House to require that the law by 
which the proceedings of the House and of its members in reference 
to the taking of the parliamentary oath is regulated be duly observed. 
But this does not imply that there is any power in the House to 
interrogate any member desirous to take the oath of allegiance upop 
any subject in connection with his religious belief, or as to the extent 
the oath will bind his conscience, or that there is any power in the 
House to hear any evidence in relation to such matters.” 


But Mr. Bradlaugh brought to the knowledge of the House 
the fact that the oath would have no binding effect upon his 
conscience, and the Committee were, therefore, forced to con- 
sider whether, under these circumstances, his compliance with 
the enjoined form would be the taking of an oath within the 
true meaning of the statutes, and the Committee could not avoid 
coming to the conclusion that the House could, and in the 
opinion of the Committee ought, to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh 
going through the form.t 





* “ Commentaries,” vol. i. pp. 163-4. Twelfth edition. 
t_‘“ Hansard,” vol. xxxviii. p. 1134, quoted in Spencer W.alpole’s “ History 
of England since 1815,” vol. ili. p. 504. The Resolution had reference to the 
case of Stockdale v. Hansard, to which we shall hereafter advert. 
+ “Report of the Second Committee,” pp. iv., v. 
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As Mr. Bradlaugh created the difficulty, it is fair to let him 
state, in his own words, his reason for taking the course he did. 
In the letter which, pending his case, he published, he says :-- 


“The oath, although to me including words of idle and meaning- 
less character, was and is regarded by a large number of my fellow- 
countrymen as an appeal to Deity to take cognizance of their swearing. 
It would have been an act of hypocrisy to voluntarily take this form, 
if any other form had been open to me, or to take it without protest, 
as though it meant in my mouth any such appeal.” 


And, he adds, in reference to the words, “So help me God,’— 


“T have, scores of times, declared they are to me sounds conveying 
no clear and definite meaning. Again, no such religious scruple pre- 
vents me from taking the oath as prevented John Archdale and 
Joseph Pease.” 


This being so, we cannot see why Mr. Bradlaugh did not 
make up his mind at once, as he did after the report of the first 
Committee to “comply with the forms of the House.”* 

In the case of members of the ‘Society of Friends, they 
cannot swear by Him whose word they believe forbids them to 
swear at all. Jews could not, without profanation and injury 
to their conscience, repeat the words, “on the true faith of a 
Christian ;” but, spite of Mr. Bradlaugh’s assertion “ that it was 
clearly his moral duty to make the affirmation,” we cannot see 
the existence of the alleged duty. Certainly there can be “no 
wounding of tender consciences” any more than there is any 
hypocrisy where no religious scruple intervenes in repeating 
words “of an idle and meaningless character.” We have 
referred to the example of John Stuart Mill, but we can give 
another example—where a whole class, without scruple or 
reluctance, repeated words which were to them “of an idle and 
unmeaning character.” Up to 1866 every person admitted as 
an attorney, and again on being admitted as a solicitor, in addi- 
tion to the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, was 
compelled to make the following declaration :— 

Romanists were, of later years, exempt from the obligation to 
make this declaration, but we never could learn that either the 


“T, A. B., do declare that I do believe that there is not any tran- 
substantiation in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, or in the ele- 
ments of bread and wine at or after the consecration thereof by any 
person whatsoever.” 





* Statement on the Oath Question by Mr. Bradlaugh, printed as Appendix 
No, IIL. to the “ Report of the Second Committee,” pp. 36, 37. 
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obligation or the exemption made the declarants or the excepted 
persons better attorneys or solicitors. To an overwhelming 
majority of the scores of young Protestants who every year 
went through the farce of making this declaration, its words 
were as idle and meaningless as are the words, “So help me 
God,” to the member for Northampton: they did not, with 
Macaulay, regard it “as a kind of proof charge—a faith 
which stands which test, will stand any test.” Nor did they 
say, with Cardinal Newman, “ Why should not it be? What's 
to hinder it? What do I know of substance and matter? 
just as much as the greatest philosophers—that is, nothing at 
all.”"* Probably not one in a hundred of them could have 
logically defined “ transubstantiation.” They had made them- 
selves familiar with questions of estates for life, estates tail, 
chattel interests, personality savouring of the realty, and such 
Ike, but they had not ventured within reach of the wind 
of the commotion caused by such questions as substance, essence, 
and other such notions, which Bacon calls “ unsound, not 
clear, fantastical, and ill defined.” They regarded this declara- 
tion and the “damnable doctrine and position” against which 
the oath of abjuration was directed, as mere turnpikes through 
which they must pass into the status of an attorney, and 
gladly went through them to the haven where they would 
be. And the member for Northampton has not shown why, if, 
on the 3rd of May, when he first presented himself at the table 
of the House, it was, as he says, “clearly his moral duty to make 
the affirmation,” it was less his moral duty to do so on the 2lst 
of May, when he claimed to take and subscribe the oath. If the 
moral obligation existed, it could not be done away by the 
accident of the first Select Committee deciding that he had no 
right to affirm. 

The Government has been blamed for their management of 
the case ; they have been called weak for referring the matter 
to a Committee and for not at once calling on the House to 
decide the matter ; but such questions are more usually and 
properly referred to select committees, where they can be more 
calmly and closely considered than in the House itself, and in 
the case which most resembles that of Mr. Bradlaugh—the case, 
namely, of Mr. Pease—the matter was so referred, and the 
House was guided in its decision by the Report of the Select 
Committee. 





* “ Apologia,” pp. 374-6. 
t See Appendix No. I. to “ Report of the Second Committee,” p. 30. 
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Again, in 1857, when Lord John Russell, on behalf of the Jews, 
raised the question whether the House of Commons was in- 
included in the section of the Act of William IV., which 
empowered all bodies authorized to administer or receive am 
oath to allow a declaration to be made in lieu of any oath. 
The matter was referred to a Select Committee, who refused to 
adopt Lord John’s proposal to substitute a declaration for an 
oath. 

With regard to the Report of the first Select Committee, we 
cannot see that it was open to them to come to any other con- 
clusion than that at which they arrived. Mr. Bradlaugh claimed 
the right to affirm in lieu of swearing, not by virtue of the 
general powers and privileges of the House, but under two 
specific Acts of Parliament, “The Evidence further Amendment 
Act, 1869,” and “ The Evidence Amendment Act, 1870.” We 
pa Mr. Walpole’s statement of the effect of these Acts con- 
clusive :— 


“ Every line refers to courts of justice, and to courts of justice alone, 
which allow the particular form in which the honourable member for 
Northampton desires to affirm. In every criminal and civil pro- 
ceeding, in every court where the person satisfies the presiding judge, 
for the purposes of justice, that his oath is not binding upon him, 
then, in order to promote the administration of justice, you make 
the exception, but not in any other case; and in every one of 
these cases the form of the affirmation is distinctly embodied in 
the Act of Parliament that allows it. Now what is the form of 
the affirmation in the ‘Evidence Amendment Acts?’ It is this: 
‘I, A. B., do solemnly and truly declare that the evidence I give 
shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
You cannot substitute another form of affirmation, unless you are 
authorized by an Act of Parliament to do so, and this very Act of 
Parliament distinctly points out the form in which an affirmation is 
tobe made. I feel very strongly that I cannot do otherwise than 
vote against the motion.”* 


This seems to us to establish, beyond question, that the Acts 
under which Mr. Bradlaugh claimed, only refer to oaths taken 
in judicial proceedings, and in no wise refer to the oath of 
allegiance or any other promissory oath ; and as the Parliamen- 
tary Oaths Act enacts, in the most explicit terms, that the oath 
thereby appointed shall be made and publicly subscribed by every 
member of the House of Commons, at the table of the House, 
except by those who are permitted to substitute a declaration, 
the House could not, by its mere resolution alone, permit 





* In the debate of the 21st of June, 1880, vide the Times, the 22nd of June, 
and Hansard, vol. celiii. Session, 1880. 
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Mr. Bradlaugh to affirm. To have done so would have been to 
substitute another and wholly different affirmation for that pre- 
scribed by the Evidence Amendment Acts, under the authority 
of which Acts the House would have assumed to be acting. 

Mr. Bradlaugh is responsible for raising the question in the 
first instance, but for what occurred after the 21st of May we 
think him in no degree responsible. Though dissenting from the 
decision of the Select Committee, he would have submitted to 
it and was willing to take the oath, and the matter would have 
been settled without further difficulty but for the ill-timed and 
uncalled-for interference of Sir H. Drummond Wolff. We think 
the course pursued by the Government in defeating Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff’s motion by the appointment of the second 
Select Committee was the only course open to them. 

It was, in our opinion, a misfortune that the Government did 
not make Mr. Labouchere’s Resolution a Government question, 
and it is to be regretted that the amendment of Sir Hardinge 
Giffard was allowed to find its way into the journals. We donot 
for this blame the Government, but the Opposition, whose conduct 
throughout the case has been signally factious and unprincipled, 
The course ultimately taken by the Government in passing the 
Resolution of July the 2nd, and permitting Mr. Bradlaugh to 
affirm, at his own risk of being sued for the statutory penalty, 
though for the presert it removed a scandal and an obstruction 
in the way of public business, yet, we fear, has not permanently 
removed the difficulty, it has only adjourned it. 

The Resolution introduces a pernicious innovation into the law 
and custom of Parliament contrary to the fundamental maxim that 
“whatever matter arises concerning either House of Parliament, 
ought to be examined, discussed and decided in that House to 
which it relates and not elsewhere,” and equally contrary to the 
Resolution passed in 1837, which we have before quoted. It 
refers a question of parliamentary law and custom to the deci- 
sion of the courts of law, the effect of which, in the opinion of 
one of the greatest authorities on parliamentary questions, Lord 
Colchester (Speaker Abbott) is, “that there is an end of all 
authority of the House of Commons, for a jury as well as a 
court of law would have an immediate control over them, and 
ultimately, by appeal, the House of Lords would, in error, have 
to decide upon the rights and privileges and acts and votes 
of the House of Commons.”* Jt was also the opinion of the 
same learned person that for any Court out of - Parliament 





* Vide his “ Diary,” vol. ii. p. 263; and see the opinion of Mr, Ponsonby 
and others to the same effect, p. 269. 
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to question any proceeding in Parliament is contrary to the Bill 
of Rights, 1 William and Mary, cap. ii. article 8.* 

Had the House of Commons been now led by a statesman 
like Lord John Russell, deeply versed in parliamentary lore and 
attached to parliamentary privileges—because they are what our 
old lawyers call them, “the privileges of the people of England ” 
—this perilous innovation would not have been made. Mr. Glad- 
stone, however, was expressly warned of the consequences of 
the course he has pursued. They were clearly and forcibly 
pointed out by Mr. Walpole, in the speech from which we have 


before quoted :— 


“Tsthe House (said Mr. Walpole) knowingly to sanction and en- 
courage the member for Northampton when he takes his seat and 
incurs hundreds and hundreds of pounds of penalty, which, in conse- 
quence of the provisions of the House itself, he will be forced to pay ? 
Would any one think it reasonable that he should not be indemnified 
if we allow him to sit, after having really promoted the conduct that 
involves him in these penalties? . . . . The defence will be that he 
was entitled to affirm. Another defence will be that he was acting 
under the authority of the House, and that the House had the right 
and the jurisdiction to determine this question—nay, that it was the 
duty of the House to determine it. Is that a consequence we are pre- 
pared to accept? Are we to bring ourselves into collision with the 
courts of law, or are we so incapable of determining what is the 
construction to be put upon the Act of Parliament that we are to 
hand it over to the courts of justice, which may take any view irrespec- 
tive of the point upon which we want to have a decision? I do not 
like the House to enter into any controversy with the courts of law, 
nor do I think it right that this House should shrink from the duty 
thrown upon it by Parliament—the statutory obligation to see that 


its members are rightly seated.”+ 


Many of our readers have, like ourselves, the melancholy 
privilege of being old enough to remember the case of Stockdale v. 
Hansard. Those who are not will find the story of it told with great 
clearness and conciseness, but with hardly sufficient consideration 
for the difficulties of the situation in which the leaders of the 
House were placed, by Mr. Spencer Walpole in his “ History of 
England.” Seeing the confusion that case led to, the hindrance 
it occasioned to the progress of ordinary business both in the 
House of Commons and the law courts, and the hardship to 
individuals which it involved, all will agree with Mr. Walpole 
in his dislike of the House of Commons entering into another 





* Thid. pp. 264, 5. 
+ Vide the Times, June 22nd, 1880, and Hansard, udi supra. 
£ Vol. iii. pp. 504-510. 
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‘controversy with the courts of law. If they do so we foresee 
a repetition of Stockdale v. Hansard looming in the future, 
According to the Resolution of 1837, which we have quoted, 
the persons who have commenced penal actions against Mr. 
Bradlaugh, have committed—and any courts which decide these 
actions will commit—high breaches of parliamentary privilege. 
If, as Mr. Walpole anticipates—and we do not see how it can 
‘be otherwise—one of the defences set up by Mr. Bradlaugh is, 
that he acted under a Resolution of the House of Commons, the 
tights and privileges of the House will be at once involved, and 
the House cannot do otherwise than it did in the Stockdale 
case—instruct the Attorney-General to defend the action—and 
should, as we anticipate, the decision be against Mr. Brad- 
laugh, then the House will be again in the dilemma in which 
it found itself in Stockdale’s case. The House could not appeal 
from the decision against Hansard—since the ultimate court of 
review is the House of Lords, and the Commons cannot submit 
their privileges to the decision of the Lords—and the same reasons 
would prevent an appeal in Mr. Bradlaugh’s case. It seems to us, 
therefore, that to relieve the House from these difficulties, recourse 
must be had, as was done in Stockdale’s case, to legislation. The 
Government wisely abstained from proposing legislation in the 
first instance, knowing that any measure which can be made out 
to be directly for the relief of avowed atheists would give the 
House of Lords a safe opportunity of showing their invincible 
intolerance, and would be rejected for as many or more years as 
were the Roman Catholic and Jewish Disabilities Bills.* 
There is no reason, however, why the Government should not 
learn a lesson from their opponents. When it was seen that the 
Jews were determined to persist in their claim to sit in Parlia- 
ment, and that the constituencies were equally determined to 
choose Jews as their members, the sounder advisers of the Tory 
party sought a way to escape from the mess into which the 
obstinacy of the late Earl of Derby and the bishops had led 
them. Accordingly a highly respectable cavalry officert was set 
up in the House of Lords to propose a measure by which either 
House was enabled to admit Jews by Resolution. The proposal 
was incongruous and absurd, and was open to the criticism thus 
coarsely expressed by Lord Campbell, that it was “as much as 
to say to the Commons, ‘ We know that we should be damned 
if we agreed to admit a Jew to sit among us, but we give you 
authority to allow Jews to sit among you, and if you please you 





* Vide Mr. Gladstone’s speeeh of July 1st. Hansard, vol. ccliii. Session 


1880, p. 1270. 
+ The Earl of Lucen. 
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may do so and be damned to you.’”* But Lord Lucan’s Bill 
passed, and settled the Jewish question, after more than ten 
ears’ of discussion. } 

If a Bill were brought in, founded on Mr. Gladstone’s Resolu- 
tion of July the 1st—but the terms of which might be extended 
so as to permit either House, by Resolution, to admit any person 
who shall prefer, instead of taking the oath, to make and sub- 
scribe a declaration or affirmation in the form prescribed by the 
Parliamentary Oaths Act, 1866, as amended by the Parliamen- 
tary Oaths, 1868—the Lords could hardly refuse to follow the 
precedent initiated by themselves, and this question might be 
settled by one of those incongruous and illogical compromises 
which abound among our parliamentary and constitutional pre- 
cedents. One thing we are glad to think—that the oath is 
doomed. When we find the most cautious and Whiggish of our 
contemporaries declaring that Mr. Bradlaugh’s case “serves to 
illustrate a very important truth—namely, that promissory oaths, 
imposed solely for the purpose of binding the consciences of men 
to perform a public duty, are misapplied, and should be abolished 
altogether,”+ we may be certain that a shrewd French writer is 
right when he says, “the end of this controversy is certain, viz., 
the abolition of the oath.” : 





*“Tives of the Chancellors,” vol. viii. p. 206. Lord Lucan’s Act is entitled 
“An Act to Provide for the Relief of Her Majesty’s Subjects professing the 
Jewish Religion.” It received the Royal assent July the 23rd, 1858. 

| Vide the Edinburgh Review, No. 311, July, 1880, p. 295, e¢ seg., 
Art. The New Parliament in Session. 

t M. Lemoine, in the Journal des Débats. 
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Arr. I]].—CarouingE von LiINSINGEN AND 
Kine Wiriiam LV. 


1. Caroline von Linsingen, die Gottin eines Englischen 
Prinzen. Ungedruckte Briefe und Abhandlungen aus dem 
Nachlasse des Freiherrn K. von Reichenbach, herausge- 
geben und mit einer Einleitung versehen. Von .. . 
Leipzig: Verlag von Duncker und Humblot. 1880. London: 
Triibner and Co. 


2. Caroline von Linsingen and King William the Fourth. 
Unpublished Love Letters discovered among the Literary 
Remains of Baron Reichenbach. Translated, with the German 
Editor’s Introduction, and Baron Reichenbach’s Account of 
the Letters, by THEOPHILUS G. ARUNDEL. London: 
W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen, Paternoster Square. 
1880. 


ETWEEN twenty and twenty-five years ago the public mind 
was transiently excited by the publication of the “ Life” or 

“ Memoirs” of a “Mrs. Elliot,’ who had been mysteriously and 
illicitly connected with George IV, The Times, in its review of 


the work, said that its publishers were bound to account for its 
origin, and to give the history of a book published so long 
after the happening of the events it professed to record, 
affecting the reputations of persons deceased, and given to the 
world without the sanction of the name of a responsible editor. 

This book professes to reveal, as a fact hitherto almost univer- 
sally unknown, a clandestine marriage between William IV., 
when Duke of Clarence, and Caroline von Linsingen. But 
as regards any guarantee of its authenticity—except so far 
forth as the title-page tells us the name of the Englisht translator, 
a gentleman, so far as we know, hitherto unknown to literary 
or other fame—we may apply to this volume the remarks of the 
Times as to the “Memoirs of Mrs. Elliot.” The translator, in 
the outset of his Preface, admits— 

“That some words in substantial explanation may be looked for 
from a translator of letters so singular as are those in this book. Yet, 
so far (he continues) I can offer nothing beyond an apology, and thisa 
personal one. It is that I cannot pretend to appear as their editor. I 
do not champion their genuineness, do not vouch for their truth; to such 
a task, indeed, the sound conviction brought by strenuous research is 
absolutely wanting. I can only put them before Englishmen in the 
English tongue just asthey stand.” Elsewhere he adds, “ In a transla- 
tion which I shall hope is as accurate and as intelligible as the extra- 
ordinary fervour of the original will allow it to be, with all the 
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arguments used by Baron Reichenbach and the German editor in 
their support. No note of assent or dissent shall be added by me.” 


And, accordingly, our translator leaves it to others to develop or 
to destroy what germ of truth may seem to underlie the whole 
romance. “Many,” he continues, “will observe how both 
Reichenbach and the other editor are chiefly at pains to set 
forth its sentiment and its poetry, while as an unwritten page of 
history they give it less regard.”* The German editor says: 
“Here we have a romance, one which it would be hard for the 
most fertile imagination to excel in point of interest ; moreover, 
this romance is history, it is truth.”+ Yes, but is it history in 
the sense of a sober narration of facts, or a romance so like reality 
that the tale might have been history. We wish all concerned 
in the production of this book had been more precise in stating 
whether they wish it to be considered as historical or poetical— 
a true account of the relations which actually existed between 
the English prince and the German lady, or a mere poetical 
account written—whether by the lady herself or some other 
person is, in this view, immaterial—of what those relations might 
have been, or the writer imagined them to be, having no 
more foundation in fact than the “ Loves of the Triangles.” 

The German editor is not more willing than the English 
ang personally to guarantee the genuineness of the tale he 
edits :— . 

“How then,” he says in his Introduction, “as will in justice be asked, 
how comes it that the editor has gained possession of facts and infor- 
mation of such a nature as to deserve belief? And who may the editor 
be? On what grounds does he withhold his name? To this latter 
question I shall at once give answer. If I now appear anonymously it 
will not be for long; of that I am convinced. For the present I would 
crave permission to retain the mask, in order that the effect of what is 
said from behind it may suffer no damage. Judgment being passed 
upon the subject matter, and upon that only, the verdict will be more 
likely to be an impartial one. When that shall have been given, I will 
readily set my name upon the title-page. With regard to the former 
question, the matter will meet with a detailed exposition at my hands.’’t 


On reading this, the question at once arises, supposing the judg- 
ment passed upon the subject is that the story is a fabrication, 
will the editor as readily set his name on the title-page as if the 
Judgment be in favour of the credibility of the story? His 
reasons for withholding his name are not, to our mind, satis- 
facory. If the story be true, he admits that “thereby a 
shadow is cast upon “an otherwise noble prince, who in his day 





* Vide the Translator’s Preface. + Editor’s Introduction, p. 3. 
[Vcl. CXIV. No. COXXVI.]—New Sznigs, Vol. LXVIII.No. Il. BB 
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was (in our editor’s opinion) both a popular statesman and righteous 
king ;** ard any man who undertakes publicly to cast this 
shadow on the deceased’s memory should have the manliness to 
give hisname. It is not one of those cases “where the mask 
may be used in order that the effect of what is said from behind 
it may suffer no damage.” It is not a matter of opinion or argu- 
ment where prejudice against the writer or speaker may interfere 
with a candid hearing of what he has to say, and the shield of 
secrecy be therefore lawfully used ; but it is a matter of fact on 
which the public have a right to have the name of every person 
who aids in circulating the story. 

It is fair to the editor to quote his statement— 

“ That it is no part of his plan to gain notoriety by dint of any racy 
disclosures, but that he has striven to rescue the majestic portrait of a 
noble German woman from unmerited oblivion ; one who, for her high- 
mindedness, lofty culture, and poetic sensibilities, no less than by her 
truly tragic fate, should have claim to the pity or at least the appre- 
ciative sympathy of posterity.”+ 

We do not presume to express an opinion on the question 
whether, so far as Germany and German opinions are concerned, 
it is judicious to publish this volume, but we are confident that 
until its publication here, the name of Caroline von Linsingen 
was wholly unknown to Englishmen of this day and generation— 
if, indeed, it. were ever known in England, except it may be to 
some members of the family and of the Court of George III. 

The editor confesses that in a work, our ignorance of which and 
of its author we fully admit, but which he calls “ Vehse’s sound and 
thorough work,” not even the slightest allusion is made to this 
story of a clandestine marriage of the Duke of Clarence. But the 
translator asserts that the “fact alone that a great and respected 
firm of Leipzig publishers (whom, by the way, he does not name)§ 
should have first chosen to give the book to Europe, is no slight 
argument in its favour,” and that he has had assurance “ both 
from them and from others (equally unnamed) whose word carries 
weight, that the letters are really what the German editor says 
they are; that the story is no stupid fabrication, but perfectly 
true.” He further says that “in Germany the story has met with 
very general belief.”|| This being so, and as the story professes 
to be that of an actual occurrence in the life of one of our sove- 
reigns, it is a matter, if not of great importance, yet of sufficient 
interest to warrant an investigation into its credibility. 





* Editor’s Introduction, p. 4. + Ibid. t Ibid. p. 3. 
Their names, however, are given on the title-page of the original (the 
German) edition, which is transcribed at the head of this Paper. 


|| Translator’s Preface. 
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The alleged fact being the clandestine marriage of William IV., 
when Duke of Clarence, to Caroline von Linsingen, we propose 
to discuss its credibility under two heads of inquiry: 1st. Who 
are the witnesses who assert the fact of the marriage? 2nd. What 
are the facts, real or alleged, which they bring forward to prove 
that such a marriage did in fact take place. 

1, First as to the witnesses. The cloud of secrecy which hangs 
over the editor hides also the person through whom he became 
possessed of the Letters of Caroline von Linsingen which contain 
and preserve this story. We are told: “Some time back I received 
from a gentleman, a personal friend of mine, a packet of letters 
and papers which had been bequeathed to him, or rather to his 
wife,” whom the editor elsewhere describes as “a lady of high 
intellectual gifts, by Freiherr Dr. Karl von Reichenbach, as a 
valuable legacy.” Permission was granted to the editor, or, as we 
elsewhere gather, a trust was laid upon him to bring to light 
“these literary treasures.” At first his expectations were modest, 
he thought probably they would “only be some extravagances in 
pen and ink by Reichenbach himself ;” but on opening “ the little 
packet, with its fastening of black ribbon, the Letters of Caroline 
von Linsingen lay before him, and there went forth a quaint per- 
fume, mixed with an odour of decay,” which produced on the 
editor these remarkable effects :—“ To me,” he says, “it seemed 
as if a tomb was opened, whence issued the wraiths of those long 
since dead, who were come to tell me of secrets until now buried 
in oblivion, of strange stories never yet heard by man.” A calmer 
examination of the papers showed that “ there was many a serious 
gap between them as a whole; in fitting together the shattered 
mosaic, here and there a block was missing.” However, “the 
commentaries, biographical and critical,” of Baron von Reichen- 
bach, “a valuable and an enthusiastic guide” which accompanied 
the Letters, brought our editor into a path “that was in the main 
a sure one, along which he could go forward, if not without effort, 
without anxiety.” “All research in printed books yielded no 
reliable data” in verification of these hitherto buried secrets and 
strange tales. When, lo! Deus ex machina appears on the scene. 
“As luck would have it,” says our editor, “I then happened to 
form the acquaintance of a certain Baron von Linsingen living 
in Vienna. At first, as was natural, he showed all proper 
relicence ; yet on learning the motives by which I was actuated, 
he with much willingness and courtesy proceeded to furnish me 
with the needed information to the best of his power.” For this 
purpose the Baron wrote to a nebulous group of persons called 
“his relations at home,” and “received an answer bearing the 
Gastdorf post-mark,” which letter “reached the editor in due 


course.” These relations do not, however, seem to have been able 
BB2 
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to say more than that “ during the final decade of the last century 
the Duke of Clarence had been a constant visitor at the house of 
‘Freiherr von Linsingen.” This is of course important, as, if true, 
it would show a connection between the Duke and the Von 
Linsingen family. The editor also learned from this letter “that 
Reichenbach had put himself in communication with the Von 
Linsingen family, and notably that he had corresponded with one 
Adolf von Linsingen, uncle to the editor’s friend, then living in 
Vienna. This also is important, inasmuch as it shows Reichen- 
bach to have been in communication with the Von Linsingen 
family, and, as we may assume, for the purpose of inquiry into 
the authenticity of these Letters and the truth of the story they 
tell.* 

Here our editor for the time disappears, and we are introduced 
to the story of the Letters as told by Reichenbach in his own 
words, and under the title chosen by himself—viz., “ concerning 
the history of these Letters, by Karl Freiherr von Reichenbach. 
This forms the second division of the volume. 

Reichenbach is the first known and definite person having any 
connection with these Letters and the story they tell, with whom 
we are brought into contact, and as he appears, saying, like Ancient 
Pistol, “ Tidings do I bring,” we mentally replied, with Falstaff, 
“J pr’ythee now deliver them like a man of this world.” We 
were, therefore, disappointed on reading the opening sentence of 
his narrative, which at the outset seems intended to repel all 
inquiry as to the genuineness of the Letters. “Is there any one,’ 
he says, “ who, having read the contents of these Letters, will 
demand to know their origin? I doubt it.” But tosuch sceptics, 
if any such there be, and “ to the unquestioning also,” he is “ glad 
to offer explanation.” His explanation is simple—that it is also 
truthful we doubt not, but we can scarcely call it satisfactory. 
“For three-and-thirty years,” he continues, “they have lain 
locked away in my desk ; to no one have I ever granted a sight 
of them ; and before that they formed the profoundest of family 
secrets.” Who and what, then, was Reichenbach ? From his own 
account of himself it appears that during the years 1815 to 1817 
he was engaged either in or in learning the business of mining 
and iron smelting, and with this object travelled far and wide in 
Germany. A wish to observe the application of charcoal-burning 
to the smelting process led him to stay for some time at a place 
called Blansko, where the charcoal system had been tried and 
failed. “If, thought I (are his own words), one cannot be taught 
how charcoal furnaces ought to. be constructed, at the least one 
will learn how they should not be built; a tremendous gaid, 





'* Kditor’s Introduction, pp. 3-8. 
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forsooth, in matters of a practical kind ! - It was from the bitter 
losses sustained by others that I looked to draw my wisdom.” 
But it was not only lessons of practical wisdom on the question, 
How not to do it? that he gained. His sojourn at Blansko in 
the end led to his becomiug the possessor of these “ literary, 
treasures,” which, miser-like, he hoarded for thirty-three years. 
During his stay at Blansko he grew more or less intimate 
with some of the mining officials, and he was “ specially friendly 
with the family of Herr Teubner, the mining superintendent, 
who, with his charming young wife, showed him every 
hospitality.” The mother of the charming Madame Teubner 
had not long been dead. She often formed the subject of con- 
versation in the family circle, and was “always mentioned in 
terms of reverence ; her great culture, the rank of her ancestors, 
her excellences of mind and heart—all these were dwelt upon, 
it is true, yet always with a certain reticence about which,” he 
adds, “ I was never troubled to inquire.” An occasional Sunday 
visitor to the Teubner’s was “a tall, graceful man,” who was 
introduced to Reichenbach as Dr. Meineke, the father of Madame 
Teubner. ; 

As a variation from his mining and smelting pursuits, Reichen- 
bach went from Blansko to Lettowitz, three miles distant, to 
learn something of cotton spinning, or as much of it as could be 
learned in a two days’ visit. Here, to his delight, he again met 
Meineke. “He was,” to use Reichenbach’s own words, “ capital 
company, infusing life and spirit into all of us by the jovial 
stories and anecdotes that he knew how to relate with such tell- 
ing effect.” “The powers which erring man calls fate and 
chance” decreed that on one memorable night Reichenbach and 
Meineke should occupy adjoining bedrooms. This ied to a con- 
versation, of which we must give the narrative in Reichenbach’s 
own words :— 

“ Before retiring for the night we went on to talk at some length, 
and from Meineke’s wide knowledge, as also from his thorough acquaint- 
ance with the whole history of the Blansko charcoal furnaces the con- 
versation bid fair to be an instructive one for me. Asa young man of 
seven-and-twenty, I had a universal thirst for knowledge. Yet Meineke 
kept to the track of science for buta short time together. He was for 
ever breaking aside from it to lapse into reminiscences of his wife, which 
were apparently the source of much painful embarrassment. I as yet 
knew little of him; of his wife nothing whatever ; our mutual enthu- 
siasm for chemistry was all that we had in common; and thus I was 
not particularly inclined to respond to all that he confided to me respect- 
ing his bereavement. If I listened it was less from sympathy than from 
politeness; I did not foresee how intense would be my subsequent 
interest in the matter; thus all he had toid me was soon forgotten. 
Yet I can still recollect being struck at the utter difference that there 
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was between Meineke the brilliant conversationalist of the dinner-table, 
and him who formed my solitary companion in the night-time. His 
fun, his humour had vanished, his features betrayed a grave melancholy, 
which was discernible also in the tone of his voice. It was plain that 
some weight lay at his heart, which seemed impelled to seek a kindred 
one to share its load. He appeared to fancy that in his nature and my 
own there existed an affinity of sympathies; and more than once he made 
as though he would have told me all. But my temperament just then 
was not one which could yield encouragement to confidential dis- 
burthenings of this kind.’”* 


Notwithstanding the repulse of Meineke’s confidences which 
he received at the hands of his companion, 

“‘ Something from within forced him, as it were, to unburden him- 
self respecting his wedded life. His wife’s history, so he termed it, 
was a novel of the most exciting kind. At any rate, he could not 
resist telling me this much, that in her he had possessed a charming 
and cultivated woman whom he had never rightly understood until, 
after her death, he had read her posthumous papers. It was a matter 
of ceaseless remorse to him that he was now powerless ever to undo the 
results of his ignorance and utter want of appreciation.” 


Meineke’s midnight maunderings not unnaturally gave rise to 
dark suspicions in the mind of the unwilling recipient of his 
confidences. “ His remorse,” says Reichenbach, “ was the remorse 
of a murderer, so keen was it; and I, knowing nothing to the 
contrary, harboured the dread that some actual crime might 
really be at the root of all this mysterious conduct. To make 
such a discovery was wholly distasteful to me; if anything, I 
sought to avoid doing so.”t+ He therefore apologizes to his 
readers for his want of foresight in not anticipating the value to 
the present work of those deeper confidences on the part of 
Meineke, which he always met “by systematic rebuffs.” Soon 
after this memorable night Reichenbach pursued his journey, 
“ever in quest of smelting furnaces and forges. Meineke, with 
all his mysteries, was speedily forgotten. I thought that I 
should probably never again set eyes upon all these people. The 
Fates, however, had willed it otherwise. From my interest in 
coal furnaces there had sprung up a link of union.” 

A few years later he returned to Blansko, to build for a Count 
Salm “several furnaces designed on principles of his own, he 
being careful to keep out such errors of construction as his 
former stay at Blansko had taught him to avoid.” He now lived 
under the same roof as the Teubners; their daily intercourse 
ripened “into hearty friendship.” Meineke pére, now curator of 
the Briinn Museum, once more appeared upon the scene, often 





* Riechenbach’s “ History,” &c., pp. 9-16. + Ibid. p. 17. 
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paying Reichenbach a visit. The friendship between Reichen- 
bach’s wife and Madame Teubner was specially close; death 
only put an end to it. 

“It was during this period, then” (we prefer here to give the Baron's 
own words), “in about the year 1826, that Madame Teubner, who in 
confidence had often told my wife about her mother’s misfortunes in 
a disconnected sort of way, gave her these posthumous Letters of hers 
toread. They both wished me to read them too. Increasing pressure 
of work, however, formed a hindrance. Years went on before I was 
able to doso. During this period, when the Teubners came to Jeave 
Briinn for Graz, Madame Teubner, as a memento of herself and of 
our many days of friendship, made me a present of the Letters. For 
thrice ten years and more they lay in my desk.” 


At the date—which is not given—when he composed this 
history, “something,” he says, “now urges me to speak forth to 
the world ;”* but he remained silent, and,dying, bequeathed these 
“literary treasures” to the wife of the unnamed friend of our 
anonymous editor. 

With this statement of Reichenbach’s unfulfilled purpose of 
speaking to the world on Caroline von Linsingen and her his- 
tory, his history of these Letters ends, and the editor resumes his 
Introduction. The witnesses therefore are—the anonymous 
editor, the anonymous friend and his wife—who knew nothing 
about the Letters but that they received them as a legacy from 
Reichenbach, who knew no more of them,.their writer, or their 
origin than that they were given to him by Madame Teubner, 
who said she was the daughter of Caroline von Linsingen, and 
that the Letters were written by her mother. The fact of the 
alleged marriage depends entirely on the genuineness of the 
Letters. Before examining the story the Letters tell, we must 
point out that they are inaccurately described in the English 
title-page : on first reading the words “ Love Letters” we were led 
to suppose that the book contained a lover’s correspondence 
between Caroline and the Duke of Clarence, of the ordinary 
kind which delights those who study the literature of breach of 
promise of marriage ; but of the letters, nine in number, one 
only is from the lady to the Duke, written in 1795, after the 
connection between them—whatever may have been its nature— 
was at an end, and she was about to become the wife of 
Meineke ; and after, also, the Duke’s connection with Mrs. Jordan 
had begun, and the birth of the first child of that connection.t 
This is not a love letter, but a letter of dismissal, or, perhaps, it 
would be more accurate to say, farewell. Parenthetically, we 





* Reichenbach’s “ History,” pp. 18-21. 
{ George, born 1794, afterwards created Earl of Munster. 
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may observe that it contains a passage which undesignedly 
shows that it is not genuine, in this sense—that though it may 
have been written by the person by whom, yet it was not written 
to the person to whom, it purports to have been written. “I 
send you,” says the writer, “a letter I received from your uncle, 
the worthy Duke of Gloucester, in the spring. Your wretched- 
ness touched him, and he tried to persuade me to unsay my 
renouncement. You will see in what glowing colours he paints 
the happiness he enjoys at the side of his Marie, the daughter of 
Sir Horace Walpole.”* One of the marriages which led to the 
passing of the Royal Marriage Act was that of the Duke of 
Gloucester, George III.’s brother, with Lady Waldegrave, who 
was an illegitimate daughter of Sir Edward—not Horace—Wal- 
pole. We lay no stress upon a foreigner’s confusion between 
English names and titles, but why should the writer tell the 
Duke of Clarence whom his uncle had married. The excite- 
ment the marriage caused in the Royal Family, in the Court, and 
in society, made such information quite unnecessary. In a 
jetter written as a narrative to be read by strangers it is a very 
natural explanatory reference. Of the remaining eight letters, 
one only is, or purports to be, from the Duke to the lady in reply 
to hers. Its authenticity, for reasons to which we shall hereafter 
advert, we unhesitatingly deny. Of the seven others, four are 
from Caroline to her son-in-law Teubner, the first undated, but 
evidently written after his marriage to her daughter—the date 
of that marriage we are not told. The second, dated “Aug. 20, 
18—;” the third, “Nov. 9, 18—;” the last “Jan. 21st,” no year 
being given. The remaining three letters are from Caroline to 
her brother Ernst ; the first dated “11th Aug. 179-;” the second 
simply “181-,” and the last printed in the series, “3rd May, 
1806 ;’ but this would seem in date to have preceded the 
second.t 

These Letters, therefore, are not love letters, but letters about 
a love story, and as the evidence of its truth they are open to 
the weighty objection that they were not written at the time 
when the events occurred which they profess to relate. “ Letters 
written at the time,” as was said by a great critic now no more, 
“like journals, entered day by day, have this advantage over 
other memoirs, that they exhibit faithfully the impression of the 
moment ;” but in letters written weeks or months, or, still more, 
as in this case, years after the events have occurred, as in all 


v 


other narratives so written, the writer is tempted to forget. the 





* Letters, p. 153, : 
+ A note at p. 46 says “that the letters have been arranged, not in strict 
chronological order, but in accordance with the course of the events which 
they narrate.” 
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real order in which facts occurred, and to rearrange them 
according to his theory of how they ought to be.* 

Another error in the description of the Letters occurs more 
than once. In the body of the book they are styled “ Posthumous 
Letters.”t The accurate meaning of “ posthumous letters” would 
be letters written after the death of their writer. We apprehend 
those who in this case misapply the term meant to express no 
more than that the letters were not revealed or published till 
after the writer’s death ; unless, indeed, we suppose that those 
who produced these letters had brought themselves to believe, 
and wished others to believe, that they were communications 
from “the spirit world.” If our supposition be true, it would 
account for their rhapsodical character. 

We now turn from the witnesses to the story they set up. Of 
this the letters are the primary source. They are supplemented 
by the editor’s second Introduction, which consists of a sort of 
gloss or commentary on them, derived, we suppose—for we are 
not precisely told—from Reichenbach’s “Commentaries, Biogra- 
phical and Critical,” his obligation to which the editor in his 
earlier Introduction acknowledges. 

Of those comments the evidential value, so far as their state- 
ments exceed or vary from those of the letters, depends on the 
source whence they were derived ; and if we are right in sup- 
posing that they are derived from Reichenbach, then their value 
depends on what information he obtained from his communica- 
tions with the Von Linsingen family, as to which we have no 
precise information.t And if they be Reichenbach’s, it must be 
borne in mind that the editor admits that he was, if a “valu- 
able,” yet “an enthusiastic guide.” Beyond these comments 
the only fact corroborative of the story is that learned by the 
editor, through his Vienna acquaintance, from the nebulous group 
at Gastdorf, “that during the final decade of the last century 
the Duke of Clarence had been a constant visitor at the house 
of Freiherr von Linsingen.”§ The letters themselves show 
that the intercourse between the Duke and the Linsingen 
family was confined to so much of the decade as comprised the 
years 1790 to 1792. This Baron von Linsingen held the rank 
of Lieutenant-General, and commanded the 12th Hanoverian 
Infantry. By his marriage with a kinswoman he became the 
father of eight children, of whom Caroline was the second.|| She 





* Conf. Sir G. C. Lewis “Essays on Administrations of Great Britain,” &c., 
pp. 157,8 ; and J. A. Froude’s “Lives of the English Saints.” Introduction 
to Life of St. Neot. 

t Vide pp.17, 26. Vide Introduction, ¢.8.  § Ibid. pp. 7, 8. 
|| Vide p. 24, but at p. 25 she is called his “‘ youngest daughter.” 
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was born 27th Nov. 1768. Her father was on terms of the 
closest intimacy with the Grand Ducal House of Mecklenburgh- 
Strelitz, and on the marriage of George IIT. to the Princess 
Sophia Charlotte, he accompanied the bride to England. 

Writing in one of the remotest villages in England, we are 
unable to make an exhaustive search into the names of the suite 
which accompanied the Princess. All we are able to discover is 
that in the very full account of her departure from Germany and 
her arrival in England, given in the Annual Register for 1761, 
among the names given there is no mention of any one called 
“Von Linsingen.” Our heroine tells us that her father 


‘* Remained in England for three years, and was in such high favour 
with the good-natured George III. that it was with reluctance that he 
could obtain permission to return to Hanover; indeed, as long as he 
lived he was the recognized favourite of the whoie family. He used 
to stop in London three months at a time, and it was during one of 
these visits that he promised Queen Charlotte to entrust his youngest 
daughter (Caroline) entirely to her care. Caroline had scarcely 
reached her fourteenth year when the Queen begged that she might be 
sent to her.”* 


It seems scarcely probable that the Queen, with her own large 
family, should have wished to adopt the child of a stranger, but, 
if she ever entertained any such purpose, it was never fulfilled. 
At no time in her life did Caroline visit England. Accord- 
ing to her own account, “she had often to keep up a corre- 
spondence with Her Majesty, who stili had an affection for every- 
thing German. Her spirited and kindly letters,” she continues, 
“helped much to add to my youthful pleasure and to form my 
character, for I was at great pains to come up to her idea of what 
she would wish me to be.’’t 

The date at which the story fixes the beginning of ‘the 
acquaintance between Caroline and the Duke is important, as 
supplying a means of testing its truth. ; 

“On one of my father’s last visits to London,” says our heroine, 
writing at an ungiven date, “the royal parents entrusted him 
with the care of their third son, William Henry, the pet of his 
family, the pet of the nation.” The lady fixes the date of her 
first seeing the Duke as the 13th of April. She does not give the 
year ; according to the editor it was 1790.§ 

There is, to say the least, great obscurity over this part of the 
story. Madame D’Arblay was an uninterrupted resident with 
Queen Charlotte from 1786 to May 1790, and her Court life did 





* Vide Introduction, pp. 24, 25. Letters, pp. 47, 48. + Ibid. 
t Introduction, pp. 24-26, § Letters, pp. 48, 49. 
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not end until the summer of 1791. It was with her and her 
colleague that visitors to the palace dined or had tea, and there 
is no mention in her diary, which is full and exact as to the 
visitors entertained, of any visitor named Von Linsingen, or of 
any one unnamed who can be identified with him. A visit from 
“the recognized favourite of the whole family,” Madame 
D’Arblay would surely not have failed to mention. Our 
heroine speaks of the King and Queen entrusting her father 
with “the care-of the pet of the family—the pet of the nation,’ 
as if the Duke of Clarence had then been still a child or in early 
youth, but in 1790 he was in his 25th year.* He had for some 
years been in the navy, and had held the rank of captain since 
1786. In his later years he said of himself: “When I was a 
young man I believed in nothing but pleasure and folly, nothing 
at all.’t When he visited America as a young naval officer, he 
was looked upon by the Americans as one of the least favourable 
specimens of our countrymen who had ever visited their shores.} 
A witness, who can scarcely be deemed impartial, but whose 
evidence is by no means unsupported, said of him: “ He had 
little of that peculiar pride which is called dignity ; he was at 
times half-crazy, and at no time fit to be left to his own guidance.”§ 
However this may have been, a passage in Madame D’Arblay’s. 
diary for 1789 shows that, at all events, he was not in the least 
likely to submit to be “ entrusted to the care of any one :”— 


“On the 2nd of May I met Colonel Manners waiting at the corner 
ofa passage leading towards the Queen’s apartments. ‘Is the King, 
maam,’ he cried, ‘there? Because Prince William is come.’ I 
heard he was arrived in town, and with much concern, since it was 
without leave of the King. It was in the illness, indeed, of the King he 
sailed to England, and when he had probably all the excuse of believing 
his royal father incapable of further governance.|| How did I grieve 
for the feelings of that royal father in this idea! Yet it certainly 
offers for Prince William his best apology. 





* He was born 2Ist August, 1765; created Duke of Clarence, 1784; 

Captain R.N., 10th April, 1786; Rear-Admiral, 2nd Dec., 1790. 
+ Quoted in Torrens’s ‘ Memoirs of Melbourne,” vol. ii. p. 205. 
t Lord Teignmouth’s “Reminiscences of Many Years,” vol. ii. p. 187. 

§ “MS. Political Narratives,” by Francis Place, i. p. 32. Quoted in 
Torrens’s “‘ Memoirs of Melbourne,” vol. i. p. 332. Conf. Lord Colchester’s 

lary, quoted post. Place’s “Narratives” we are glad to find are in the 
British Museum. 

|| In 1790, the printer of Zhe Times was convicted for a libel on the Duke of 
Clarence. The alleged libel was a statement that the Duke had left his vessel 
Without the orders of his commanding officer. 

{] George ILI. had then (May, 1789) lately recovered from one of his attacks 
of insanity. 
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“In the evening, while Mrs. Schwellenberg, Mrs. Zackary, and 
myself were sitting in the eating parlour, the door was suddenly opened 
by Mr. Alberts, the Queen’s page, and ‘ Prince William’ was announced. 

“‘ He came to see Mrs. Schwellenberg. He is handsome, as are all 
the Royal Family, though he is not of a height to be called a good 
figure. He looked very hard at the two strangers, but made us all sti 
very civilly, and drew a chair for himself, and began to discourse with 
the most utibounded openness and careless ease of everything that 
occurred to him. 

“‘Mrs. Schwellenberg said she had pitied him for the grief he must 
have felt at the news of the King’s illness. ‘ Yes,’ cried he, ‘I was 
sorry for His Majesty, very sorry indeed. No man loves the King 
better, of that be assured. But all sailors love their king. And I felt 
for the Queen, too; I did, faith. I was horridly agitated when I saw 
the King first. I could hardly stand.’ 

“Then Mrs. Schwellenberg suddenly said, ‘ Miss Berner, now you 
might see his Royal Highness; you wanted it so much, and now you 
might do it. Your Royal Highness, that is Miss Berner.’ 

‘*He rose very civilly, and bowed to this strange freak of an intro- 
duction; and of course I rose and courtsied low, and waited his com- 
mands to sit again, which were instantly given with great courtesy. 

‘¢¢ Ma’am,’ cried he, ‘ you have a brother in the service ?’” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered, much pleased with this professional atten- 
tion. 

“¢ He had not,’ he civilly said, ‘the pleasure to know him, but he 
had heard of him.’ 

“Then turning suddenly to Mrs. Schwellenberg, ‘ Pray,’ cried he, 
‘what is become of Mrs.—Mrs.—Mrs. Hogentot ?’ 

‘“*¢ Oh, your Royal Highness!’ cried she, stifling much offence, ‘ do 
you mean the poor Haggerdorn? Oh, your Royal Highness, have you 
forgot her ?’ 

“<T have, upon my word!’ cried he plumply, ‘upon my soul, I 
have!’ Then turning again to me,‘I am very happy, ma’am,’ he 
cried, ‘ to see you here; it gives me great pleasure the Queen should 
appoint the sister of a sea-officer to so eligible a situation. As long as 
she has a brother in the service, ma’am,’ cried he to Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg, ‘I look upon her as one of us. 0, faith, I do! I do, indeed! 
She is one of the corps.’ 

“Then he said he had been making acquaintance with a new 
princess, one he did not know nor remember—Princess Amelia. 
‘ Mary, too,’ he said, ‘I had quite forgot; and they did not tell me 
who she was; so I went up to her, and without in the least recollecting 
her, she’s so monstrously grown, I said: ‘Pray, ma’am, are you one 
of the attendants ?’ 

“Princess Sophia is his professed favourite. ‘I have had the 
honour,’ he cried, ‘ of about an hour’s conversation with that young 
lady, in the old style, though I have given up my mad frolics now. To 
be sure, I had a few in that style formerly. Upon my word, I am 
almost ashamed. Ha! ha! ha!’ 
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“Then, recollecting particulars, he laughed vehemently ; but Mrs. 
Schwellenberg eagerly interrupted his communications. I fancy some 
of them might have related to her own sacred person. 

“¢ Augusta,’ he said, ‘looks very well. A good face and counte- 
nance. She looks interesting. She looks as if she knew more than 
she would say, and I like that character.’ 

“He stayed a fuli hour, chatting in this good-humoured and familiar 


manner.’”’* 


So undistinguished were the early years of William IV., and so 
little was it then anticipated that he would be King of England, 
that little attention was paid to his movements, and there is 
some difficulty in finding out precisely where he was at any given 
date. So far as we know, no authentic biography of him has 
ever been published. From the scanty particulars given in a 
brief memoir in Rose’s “Biographical Dictionary,”+ we learn 
that during the years 1783 to 1785, he travelled on the Con- 
tinent. That he ever revisited it, is not mentioned. “The records 
connected with the Admiralty Department show that he was 
appointed to the command of the Valiant on the 10th of May, 
1790. If, therefore, he was in Hanover'on the 13th of April in 
that year, his stay there must have been of the shortest. Rose 
states that the Valiant was paid off in the course of the same 


year. If the couple did meet at the time alleged, the Duke 
was in his twenty-fifth and the lady in her twenty-second 
year, The editor, on the authority, we presume, of Reichenbach, 
describes her— 


“ As a remarkable psychological phenomenon. Even had she not 
been joined to a Royal Prince by tender ties, she would yet have a 
high claim to our interest, and her individuality would always be a 
marked one. Her poems charged with the Klopstock spirit ; her letters 
full of soul if full of sentiment, harking back to the Werther period ; 
her strange illnesses, somnambulism and trance. The tragic contrast 
of her sensitive nature to the stern reality of outward circumstances. 
All this, we say, yields over-abundant material for a most interesting 
psychological study.” 


We are not concerned to deny this, but when we read 
“Caroline’s marriage with the Duke of Clarence, afterwards 
King William IV. of England, sets all our knowledge of her in 
quite a new light; it gives a higher meaning to her letters; the 
background to her whole life becomes an extraordinary one—in 
a word, her character gains historical importance,”’* we are com- 


pelled to express our dissent. The lady’s character never had 





* Vol. v. p. 24. ¢ Vol. xii. p. 499.  ¢Editor’s Introduction, pp. 22, 23. 
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any “historical importance,” for, whatever might have been the 
relation in which she stood to the Duke, marriage between them, 
we shall show, was impossible. According to the lady, the Duke 
was accompanied to Hanover “by her father’s youngest brother 
and a certain Englishman, Lord Dutton.” These two acted as 
. the Duke’s equerries, and besides them there were “other English 
and Hanoverian nobles whom her father had recommended to 
form the suite.”* According to the editor, the suite consisted of 
a younger brother of Caroline herself—not, as she says, “of her 
father, a Lord Dutton, and some other English and Hanoverian 
nobles.t 

We know the “invincible ignorance” of foreigners on all 
things relating to English names, ranks, and titles. We do not, 
therefore, think that the story is much affected by the fact that, 
after a careful search in Burke’s “ Peerage,” we fail to find any 
proof of a peerage of the name of Dutton existing, dormant or 
extinct. The family name of Baron Sherborne is Dutton, but 
there would be no Lord Dutton of that family, and the record 
in Burke shows no connection of any of them with any member 
of the family of George III. 

We think that the editor is right in saying it was a brother of 
the lady, and not of her father, who was on the Duke’s suite. At 
any rate, her brother Frederick Erust Jacob, whom the editor 
describes as “ Caroline’s favourite brother, and the Prince’s bosom 
friend,” took, as the Letters show, in concert with Dutton, the 
most active part in the arrangements for the marriage ceremony. 
This Ernst was the grandfather of the editor’s Vienna acquaint- 
ance. He survived until June 21, 1853; he held the rank 
of a general of cavalry and adjutant to the King of Hanover. 
“This great man,” says the editor, “was a party to the secret, 
and could have given the minutest evidence respecting it, had 
not his lips been sealed by the bonds of friendship no less than 
by a solemn vow.” t 

We are equally at a loss to discover why Ernst von Linsingen 
is entitled to be called a “ great man,” and why, if he knew that 
the ceremony of a marriage had been gone through between the 
English Prince and his sister, and especially if he believed in its 
validity, he did not bear his testimony to the fact. If he did 
not believe in its validity, we see abundant reason for his silence 
during the lives of the Duke and his sister ; but Caroline died in 
1818, and William IV. in 1837. After the death of the survivor, 
at any rate, there could have been no reason for secrecy. “No 
one,” says Reichenbach, “ will think it strange that a young girl 





* Letter to Teubner, p. 49. f Introduction, pp. 24,25. + Ibid., p. 26. 
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and an uncorrupted youth like the Prince should, when brought 
into daily contact, show signs of mutualardour.”* It was onthe 
13th April that the lady first saw the Duke. “In July,” she 
says, “ we already know that by death alone our love could have 
its end.”+ The father, alarmed at what he saw, communicated 
with Queen Charlotte, who, if the story be true, received the 
news in a manner wholly inconsistent with the moral austerity 
generally attributed to her. “Yet she,” writes the heroine, 
“who was so fearful for the ardent blood of her son William, 
took the matter but lightly. She knew nothing of love, and 
begged my father to let this dallying continue. She rather re- 
joiced that her son’s fancy for me at this most critical period of his 
youth should serve to keep his virtue intact.”{ Bearing in mind 
Madame D’Arblay’s account of the Duke’s youth, and the well- 
known incidents of his later life, we may be pardoned for 
doubting whether, in 1790, he was an “uncorrupted youth with 
virtue intact.” “A year later,” our heroine continues, “TI finally 
yielded to William’s irresistible entreaties, and in the presence of 
Emst and Dutton we were made one at the altar by a 
Scotch minister, who afterwards went to Washington, and 
who was greatly attached to William.”§ The date fixed for the 
marriage ceremony is 21st August, 1791, being the Duke’s 
twenty-sixth birthday. The editor alleges that “George, the 
Duke of York, Jackson, a confidential servant of the Duke 
of Clarence, and some other persons, were also present at the 
wedding.” 

The editor is inaccurate in calling the Duke of York, George ; 
his name was Frederick. We can hardly believe that the Duke 
of York, knowing the feelings of his father as to marriages in the 
Royal Family,would have been present at this pretended marriage. 
If he were present, he knew, and so equally did all the other 
English concerned, that they were acting in a farce. The editor 
admits that “ the evidence of a marriage certificate is wanting,” 
but he would have us credit the validity of the marriage on 
account of the Duke of Clarence’s “subsequent vacillation when 
in England,” but of such vacillation he gives no syllable of proof. 
Elsewhere he says, “ All documents having legal worth found their 
way to England, there to meet with the strictest concealment, if 
not with actual destruction.” This statement, like that as to the 
Duke’s vacillation, rests solely on the editor’s unsupported asser- 
tion. 





* Introduction, p. 3. 
+ But during part of this time the Duke must have been with the Valiant, 


-of which he was then in command. 


t Letter to Teubner, p. 50. § Introduction, pp. 1, 35. 
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Had we no other evidence than this book, we should have 
inferred that the lovers were together during the whole period 
between their first meeting on 13th April, 1790, and the cere- 
mony of 21st August, 1791. But it was not so. Madame 
D’Arblay gives us another of her lifelike sketches of the Duke in 
the spring of 1791, which we beg our readers to compare with 
the following ideal sketch by our editor :— 


“ By the joy which this love brought him, the Prince, great as he 
was, seemed even to gain in greatness. His every action, as Caroline 
remarks, then bore such thorough witness to ‘ his great, noble, kingly 
heart’—at this juncture he seemed a very god—that she marvelled at 
the good fortune which empowered her to call this man—aye, this 
man—her own.”* 


So much for the ideal; now for the real. Under date of 
June 4, 1791, Madame D’Arblay writes :— 


“At dinner Mrs. Schwellenberg presided, attired magnificently. 
Miss Goldsworthy, Mrs. Stainforth, Messrs. De Luc and Stanhope 
dined with us; and while we were still eating fruit the Duke of 
Clarence entered. 

‘“‘He was just risen from the King’s table, and waiting for his 
equipage to go home and prepare for the ball. To give you an idea 
of the energy of his Royal Highness’s language, I ought to set 
apart a general objection to writing, or rather intimating, certain 
forcible words, and beg leave to show you in genuine colours a royal 
sailor. 

“We all rose, of course, upon his entrance, and the two gentlemen 
placed themselves behind their chairs, while the footmen left the room; 
but he ordered us all to sit down, and called the men back to hand 
about some wine. He was in exceeding high spirits, and in the utmost 
good humour. He placed himself at the head of the table, next Mrs. 
Schwellenberg, and looked remarkably well, gay, and full of sport and 
mischief, yet clever withal, as well as comical. 

““¢ Well, this is the first day I have ever dined with the King at 
St. James’s on his birthday. Pray, have you all drunk His Majesty's 
health ?’ 

“¢¢No, your Roy’l Highness. Your Roy’l Highness might make dem 
do dat,’ said Mrs. Schwellenberg. 

“¢ Oh, by will I! Here, you (to the footman), bring cham- 
pagne. I'll drink the King’s health again if I die for it! Yet I have 
done pretty well already ; so has the King, I promise you. I believe 
his Majesty was never taken such good care of before. We have kept 
his spirits up, I promise you. We have enabled him to go through 
his fatigues, and I should have done more still, but for the ball and 
Mary. I have promised to dance with Mary.’ 





* Introduction, p.31. Letters, p. 71. 
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“ Champagne being now brought for the Duke, he ordered it all 
round. When it came to me I whispered to Westerhaults to carry 
it on. 

“The Duke slapped his hand violently on the table, and called out, 
‘0, by , you shall drink it!’ 

“There was no resisting this. We all stood up, and the Duke 
sonorously gave the royal toast. 

“¢ And now,’ cried he, making us all sit down again, ‘ where are 
my rascals of servants? I sha’n’t be in time for the ball; besides, 
I've got a deuced tailor waiting to fix on my epaulette. Here you, go 
and see for my servants. D’ye hear? Scamper off!’ 

“Off ran William. 

“¢Come, let’s have the King’s health again. De Luc, drink it. 
Here, champagne to De Luc!’ 

“I wish you could have seen Mr. de Luc’s mixed simper—half- 
pleased, half-alarmed. However, the wine came and he drank it, the 
Duke taking a bumper for himself at the same time. 

“¢Poor Stanhope,’ cried he; ‘Stanhope shall have a glass too. 
Here, champagne! What are you all about? Why don’t you give 
champagne to poor Stanhope ?’ 

“Mr. Stanhope with great pleasure complied, and the Duke again 
accompanied him. 

“¢Come hither, do you hear ?’ cried the Duke to the servants, and 
on the approach, slow and submissive, of Mrs. Stainforth’s man, he 
hit him a violent slap on the back, calling out, ‘ Hang you, why don’t 
you see for my rascals ?” 

“Away flew the man, and then he called out to Westerhaults, 
‘Hark’ee, bring another glass of champagne to Mr. de Luc!’ 

“Mr. de Luc knows these royal youths too well to venture at so vain 
an experiment as disputing with them, so he only shrugged his shoulders 
and drank the wine. The Duke did the same. 

“* And now, poor Stanhope,’ cried the Duke, ‘ give another glass to 
poor Stanhope, d’ye hear ?’ 

“¢Ts not your Royal Highness afraid,’ cried Mr. Stanhope, display- 
ing the full circle of his borrowed teeth, ‘I shall be apt to be rather 
up in the world, as the folks say, if I tope on at this rate.’ 

“*Not at all! you can’t get drunk in a better cause. I’d get drunk 
myself if it was not for the ball. Here, champagne! Another glass 
for the philosopher! I keep sober for Mary.’ 

“*O your Royal Highness!’ cried Mr. De Luc, gaining courage as 
he drank, ‘you will make me quite droll if you make me go on— 
quite droll!’ 

“*So much the better! so much the better! it will do you a 
monstrous deal of good. Here, another glass of champagne for the 
Queen’s philosopher !’ 

“Mr. De Luc obeyed, and the Duke then addressed Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg’s George. ‘Here you! you! why, where is my carriage? 
Run and see, do you hear ?” 

“Off hurried George, grinning irrepressibly. ‘If it was not for that 
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deuced tailor, I would not stir. I shall dine at the Queen’s house, on 
Monday, Miss Goldsworthy; I shall come to dine with the Princess 
Royal. I find she does not go to Windsor with the Queen.’ ” 

“He then said it was necessary to drink the Queen’s health. 

‘“‘ The gentlemen here made no demur, though Mr. De Luc arched 
his eyebrows in expressive fear of consequences. 

“¢¢ A bumper,’ cried the Duke, ‘ to the Queen’s gentleman usher.’ 

“ They all stood up and drank the Queen’s health. 

“ ¢ Here are three of us,’ cried the Duke, ‘all belonging to the Queen: 
the Queen’s philosopher, the Queen’s gentleman usher, and the Queen's 
son; but thank Heaven, I’m nearest!’ 

“¢ Sir,’ cried Mr. Stanhope, a little affronted, ‘I am not now the 
Queen’s gentleman usher ; I am the Queen’s equerry, sir.’ 

‘¢¢ A glass more of champagne here! What are you all so slow for? 
Where are all my rascals gone? They’ve put me in one passion 
already this morning. Come, a glass of champagne for the Queen's 
gentleman usher!’ laughing heartily. 

“‘¢ No, sir,’ repeated Mr. Stanhope, ‘I am equerry now, sir.’ 

“ ¢ And another glass to the Queen’s philosopher !’ 

“ Neither gentlemen objected, but Mrs. Schwellenberg, who had sat 
laughing and happy all this time, now grew alarmed, and said, ‘ Your 
Royal Highness, I am afraid for the ball !’ 

“‘¢ Hold you your potato jaw, my dear,’ cried the Duke, patting her; 
but recollecting himself, he took her hand and pretty abruptly kissed 
it, and then, flinging it hastily away, laughed aloud, and called out, 
‘There! that will make amends for anything, so now I may say what 
I will, So here! a glass of champagne for the Queen’s philosopher 
and the Queen’s gentleman usher! Hang me if it will not do thema 
monstrous deal of good !’ 

“Here news was brought that the equipage was in order. He 
started up, calling out, ‘ Now, then, for my deuced tailor.’ 

“¢Q, your Royal Highness!’ cried Mr. De Luc, in a tone of expos- 
tulation, ‘now you have made us droll, you go!’ 

“‘ Off, however, he went. And is it not acurious scene? All my 
amaze is, how any of their heads bore such libations,” * 


We must give, though in an abridged form, in the lady’s own 
words, her account of the evening before the wedding, and of 
the ceremony itself, that our readers may judge how she was 
“charged with the Klopstock spirit, and even harking back to 
the Werther period.” It is taken from her letters to Teubner, 
professing to be written on the 20th and 21st August of a year 
not fixed, being the anniversaries of the events of which she 
writes :— 


“On the day before the ceremony my father gave a dinner party 
and a ball. . . . . During dinner I sat between my two groomsmer, 





* Vol. v. p. 205. 
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Dutton and Ernst, with William as my vis-d-vis. On leaving the table 
we at once went to the theatre, where Don Carlos was given. William 
kept close to me, and oh! what enjoyment we had! When the 
Princess Eboli exclaimed, ‘ Onve only can I give, yet ’tis for aye,’ our 
eyes, dizzy with love, met, and it was hard for each to refrain from 
falling into the other’s arms. But our guardian angels stood beside 
us. Dutton and Ernst kept unceasing watch, for they both loved us, 
and loved us passionately. They screened us at the proper moment, 
and by laughing and whispering managed to draw the attention of the 
company upon themselves, What recked they if they, the very 
flowers of haut ton, were looked upon as slightly intoxicated ?” 


At another passage in the tragedy— 


“The first inkling of my dark, dark future loomed before me. I 
trembled violently, and could scarcely contain myself.” 


From the theatre they went to the ball, the lady being— 


“Clothed in pure white, my only ornament being a green coronet 
beset with pearls and the beautiful cross of my Order, which I wore 
only on festive occasions—never before at a dance.” 


And which—she is particular in mentidning—she 


“wore over the left breast, thereby attracting the gaze of all to 
that enticing spot. By the laws of etiquette my father took me up to 
William ; and when the worthy old man seized my hand, and, placing 
it in his, pressed both violently together, can you not imagine our 
mutual feelings? As my father withdrew his hand I stooped to kiss 
it, saying in a low tone, ‘ You are giving him to me for life!’ He saw 
my emotion, and half seemed to understand me. ‘Would that ye 
could have your wish, but it cannot be!’ As he left us, William 
glanced half ardently, half sadly towards me, and said [our readers 
will not fail to contrast this speech put in the mouth of the Duke with 
his vernacular utterances reported by Madame D’Arblay]—‘ How 
charmingly has the dear bride clad herself; quite as I should wish, 
and yet how like a sacrificial lamb she looks! There is that in your 
soul to-day which I know not yet. Is it that you rue it? Can you 
not make the sacrifice?’ I said to him that as it was the only day on 
which I could with right put on my wreath and cross, I had not been 
able to resist the temptation of wearing them once again. To this he 
passionately rejoined—‘ Even as matron, the wreath of purity can 
serve you as adornment, for until death comes will your heart keep 
unstained and guileless; and this Order, to which only as maiden you 


have right, shall be changed for one such as kings’ daughters only 
Wear,’ ” 


At this point there was nearly a quarrel between the two 
royal dukes; “and thus,” adds the iady, “ how different might 
have been my lot. But the quarrel being averted, the Jovers 
Went out to walk under the trees, and “ we renewed our vows to 
ve everlastingly for love and virtue, and on my breast he swore 
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that, so far as he was able, he would help on humanity to. 


happiness, and ever be brave, and good, and noble.” Lovers’ 
vows are proverbially false, but in this case, if such vows were 
ever made, we doubt if ever there was a case in which they were 
worse kept. 

When we read what follows, which is so repugnant to all that 
is known of William IV. throughout his life, we hesitate whether 
to reject the whole narrative as unhistorical, or to believe that on 
this memorable evening he was in a maudlin state, in which, 
according to De Quincey, “men shake hands, swear eternal 
friendship, and shed tears, no.one knows why.” The narrative 


proceeds :— 

“¢ At one time Ernst and Dutton were with us, and under the linden 
tree, where we had sat the night before he clasped us to his heart, and 
we all swore sacred vows of love, of friendship, and of probity. ‘Oh, 
think on this hour, if ever ye are prone to go astray,’ he said softly, 
yet gently. ‘For myself, in the arms of this angel I am safe; but you 
two, be to me my Posas* if, by cruel chance, I am torn from my 
wife.’ A shudder went through us. He cast himself upon his knees, 
and, glancing heavenwards, the moonlight fell upon the handsome 
features of his noble face. Mutely pressing me to him, he sprang up, 
and we went back in silence along the avenue. When at the last we 
found ourselves alone, I said—‘ But William, say now, if we should 
one day be parted, what then?’ ‘Then,’ rejoined he, ‘grief and 
misery and woe will be our lot through life; yet we shall love each 
other to the end.’ Tearing open his vest, he pressed my face to his. 
bosom, adding, ‘Here you live for evermore, and here, too,’ as he 
hastily imprinted a glowing kiss upon my breast. ‘Oh, forgive what 
Ido. A few hours more and you will be my wife by the rites of the 
Church, but I renew my pledge of yesternight.’ Then, as we knelt 
there, both of us registered a vow, one which I, even when another 
man’s wife, have loyally kept.” 

One may be pardoned for expressing the wish to know how 
the lady reconciled her vow to her royal lover with the vows she 
gave when she afterwards became the wife of Meineke. That to 
him, during all their married life, she remained, as he said, “une 
femme incomprise”t we perfectly understand. 

Under pretext of going to see the sun rise next morning, 
Caroline rode with her brother Ernst to a chapel where the form 
of marriage was gone through. From the cloud of rhapsody in 
which the narrative is enveloped we will condense the alleged 
facts it contains :— 

“In a short half-hour I sink into William’s arms; in silence he 





* This refers apparently to the passage from Schiller’s ‘* Don Carlos,” 


quoted letters, p. 56. 
+ Vide ante, Reichenbach’s Introduction, p. 17. 
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clasps me to his bosom. . ... He shows me the clothes that had 
been sent on before me for me for a few minutes, then leaves me, but 
no sound escapes our lips. What earthly blessedness can match this 
godlike rapture! I hurriedly dress myself. I was furced to leave to 
William the choice of my apparel. A robe of dazzling whiteness, a 
broad gold belt with diamond clasp—this formed my whole kridal 
adornment. William now returns. He rushes to my arms, but what 
we then said to each other no tongue, no pen, may ever repeat. With 
words such as those seraphs might greet one another! Ernst enters; 
he has a wreath of fresh myrtle in his hand. William springs forward 
to crown me with it. This my brother forbids, and a friendly dispute 
ensues, At last Ernst says, with emotion in his voice, ‘ To my gratifi- 
cation, you both forgot this beautiful emblem: no daughter of our 
house can wed without it. It is for Caroline, this crown; yet is it not 
yours as well, beloved Prince? William, brother,’ he continued in 
broken tones, ‘ to-day you are giving her all, are leading her into a 
paradise of bliss, Oh, let me, too, do something for the beauteous 
one whom I to-day give wholly to your keeping—she of whom I rob 
myself, whom I entrust to you.’ Oh, Teubner, what sweet tears did I 
shed at this affectionate strife, thus lightening my heart, that could 
scarce bear its excess of joy! William then led Ernst to me (it was as 
if I saw my father), and he pressed the wreath upon my brow, 
moistened, as it was, by his and William’s tears. And now they both 
raised me up (for I was kneeling before Ernst), and I lay for a few 
seconds in their arms. My brother signalled William to withdraw. 
Dutton now enters. Half kneeling and in silence he kisses my hand, 
and leads me and Ernst to the chapel hard by, where I found William, 
Parsons, George,* and Jackson, the Prince’s faithful attendant. Ernst, 
taking the place of father, gave me away; he led me to the altar, and, 
with Ernst and Dutton on either side, we knelt down before the 
minister. William’s responses were uttered in a clear and solemn 
tone, yet he trembled no less violently than myself. Indescribable 
were my feelings as in the grey haze of morning (it was between five 
and six o'clock) I gave up myself wholly to my beloved. Was it the 
sacred ceremony that kept me from perishing from my mingled anguish 
and bliss? All onlookers wept with emotion. We rose, and now, as 
in this peaceful house of God, William took me to his arms as wife, 
ee his picture to my breast, reiterating his vows of eternal 
ove, 


Here our extract must close, but there is more in abundance 
of like rhapsodies for any readers who have taste for them. 
Supposing the story to be true, the question is, Had the lady any 
right to consider herself the wife of the Duke of Clarence, with 
the right to share the throne in the event of his succeeding to it? 





* Whether by “George” is meant the servant mentioned at p. 67, or the 
Dake of York, seems doubtful. According to the editor it was the Duke of 
York. Vide p. 31. 

+ Letters, pp.55-S0. 
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and would any children of this couple have had the right of 
succession to the British Crown? 

The lady boldly asserts the legality of the marriage. “ Without 
my voluntary renouncement,” she says, “a separation was impos- 
sible. I was a foreigner, married by a Scottish clergyman ina 
foreign country, and Lord Dutton, faithful as he was, had been 
careful to see that nothing should be left wanting to make our 
marriage a valid one in the eye of the English law.”* And the 
editor, with equal confidence, asserts, that the lady “was the 
dupe of a scandalous trick is out of the question: the marriage 
was valid according to English rite.” Whether this mock 
marriage was “a scandalous trick” is, so far from being out of 
the question, that, to say the least, grave suspicion that it was 
intended to be so attaches to all the persons concerned. Whoever 
the person here called Lord Dutton may have been; he was, we 
may assume, a member of the English aristocracy, and in some 
way connected with the Court and family of George III. Ifo, 
he would know, or, if he was ignorant on the subject, the Duke 
of York, who is said to have also acted in the farce, could have 
informed him, of the feelings of George III. as to marriages in 
the Royal Family. The history of the then recent Royal 
Marriage Act was known to all connected with the Court or 
with the world of politics or fashion. It was passed? at the 
special instance and request of the King, and reluctantly adopted 
by his Ministers of that day. “I expect,’ he wrote to the 
Premier (Lord North) every nerve to be strained to carry the 
Bill. It is not a question relating to administration, but 
personally to myself; therefore I have a right to expect a 
hearty support from every one in my service, and I shall 
remember defaulters.”+ On this determination the King acted. 
It was for speaking and voting against this Bill that Charles Fox 
was turned out of the Ministry, and the unrelenting hatred 
commenced in which, disastrously for the country, George III 
held him till the year of his death.§ 

According to this tyrannical statute, “ No descendant of the 
body of King George II. is capable of contracting matrimony 
without the previous consent of the King, signified under the 
Great Seal, and any marriage contracted without such consent 1s 





* Introduction, p. 51. The lady was, we presume; a Lutheran, the Duke 
an Anglican. Whether Parsons, a Scotchman, was a Presbyterian or an Epis- 
copaiian is not stated. What the law would be as to the marriage of two 
Protestants of different communions by a minister of a third, we do not venture 
to say. 

+ In 1772. ah 

t Sir G. C. Lewis, “ Essays on Administrations of Great Britain,” p. 7. 

§ 12 Geo. III. c. ii. 
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void.” Then follows a proviso applicable to the case of the Duke 
of Clarence, who was twenty-six on the day of his so-called 
wedding :— . 

“Provided, that such of the said descendants as are above the age 
of 25, may, after a twelvemonth’s notice given to the King’s Privy 
Council, contract and solemnize marriage without the consent of the 
Crown; unless both Houses of Parliament shall, before the expiration 
of the said year, expressly declare their disapprobation of such in- 
tended marriage. And all persons solemnizing, assisting, or being 
present at any such prohibited marriage shall incur the penalties of 
the Statute of Premunire.” 


No such notice as this proviso requires was given by the Duke 
of Clarence, and there being no consent under the Great Seal, 
the marriage was zpso facto void. Belief in the story involves 
belief also that the Duke of York and the so-called Lord Dutton 
voluntarily incurred the serious penalties of premunire, involving, 
it may be, in the case of the Duke of York, and perhaps also in 
that of his brother, a forfeiture of the Crown for the sake of 
bringing about a marriage which they knew to be void. 

As to its validity we have the highest judicial authority. Every 
one knows that another son of George III., the Duke of Sussex, 
went through a similar farce with an English lady at Rome. 
Their son, it is said, on the faith of an opinion he had obtained 
from so eminent a civilian as Dr. Lushington that the marriage 
was valid, on the ground that the Royal Marriage Act only 
applied to marriages contracted here, whereas the Duke of 
Sussex’s marriage was contracted at Rome,* presented a petition 
to the Queen, claiming, as of right, the Dukedom of Sussex and 
all other his father’s hereditary honours. The petition was 
heard before the Lords’ Committee of Privileges, who consulted 
the judges. They, by the mouth of that eminently learned 
lawyer, Chief Justice Tindal, told the lords that it was their 
unanimous opinion that the “Act was in force in foreign 
countries as well as in England, and that a marriage at Rome, 
if otherwise valid when contracted between individuals who 
did not come within the scope of the Royal Marriage Act, 
became of no effect if one of the contracting parties was 
included within the provisions of the Act, and had married 
without the consent of the King.” With this opinion the 
Committee unanimously concurred, and reported to the House 
that the petitioner had not made out his claim} It 
follows from this, a decision of the highest court in the land— 





* Greville’s Journal, vol. ii, p. 194. 
t Vide Clarke and Finnelly’s “ House of Lords’ Reports, 1844-45,” and the 
Times and other newspapers of the day. 
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which indeed was to all lawyers a foregone conclusion, for no one 
with the slightest inkling of legal knowledge could doubt on the 
subject—that the assertions of the heroine and her editor of the 
validity of her pseudo marriage with the Duke of Clarence, 
contracted under precisely the same circumstances as that of 
his brother of Sussex,* are made in ignorance and error. 

We must compress what remains of the story, and pass over 
many of our heroine’s rhapsodies. During the twelve months 
following the ceremony the couple lived, if not together, yet in 
each other’s neighbourhood. “Caroline,” we are told by the 
editor, “ obtained the Prince’s solemn promise that the marriage 
should remain merely nominal for a year.” And Reichenbach 
adds ‘‘ that she exacted an whole and entire fulfilment of this 
vow.”t But to use her own words :— 

“When the year of probation was at an end I released him of his 
vow—only until that day I had asked him to spare me. As I saw 
him enter J shuddered in a transport of mingled love and fear. A 
flash of lightning just at that moment lit up his figure. I did not 
rush to him as was my wont Ihadnotthe .... O God! 
O God! what folly is this I am saying.” 


To this last remark there will be not only @ catena, but a 
consensus of assent on the part of the lady’s readers. 

Within a month of this period “Caroline perceived that she 
was likely to become a mother.” The whole story was now told 
to her father, who, if all that is told us be true, must have been 
singularly blind if he did not know what had been going on. 
He separated the lovers, and wrote to England. The Duke was 
recalled to England, and hereupon he, it is said, “attempted to 
commit suicide, and was only saved by the interference of General 
von Linsingen.” On his arriving in England if, like Gibbon on 
a similar occasion, “he sighed as a lover,” he too, like Gibbon, 
“obeyed like a son.” 

“It was,” says Reichenbach, “urged upon him by all the means 
that lie at the disposal of the great, to decide upon what course of 
action he would adopt towards Caroline; he pleaded that he was ‘not 
an oak in the storm.’ No, indeed ! he was weak ; so weak that instead 
of manfully standing up in defence of his wife and claiming his right 
to protect her, he yielded to pressure, and cast the decision upon her- 
self, With calmness he promised to agree to a separation, if Caroline 
freely renounced her rights! His excuse was that he thought it 
impossible that she would consent to this; but it simply was an un- 
pardonable disregard of Caroline, exposing her to what his affection 
should certainly have spared her.” t 





* Introduction, pp. 32, 33. + Ibid., p. 42. t Ibid., p. 40. 
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We do not believe this statement, which is quite unsupported. 
The plain truth is, that it becoming clear to the lady that there 
was no hope of her being recognized in England as the Duke’s 
wife, she determined to make a virtue of necessity, and to give 
him up altogether. Both she and her editor regard this conduct 
asnoble. ‘She determined,” says the editor “upon an heroic 
sacrifice, nothing less than to separate herself from the Prince.” 
She herself says, “ Without my voluntary renouncemeni a sepa- 
tion was impossible.”* | We have already shown that this asser- 
tion is founded in ignorance and error as to her legal rights and 
position. She had nothing to give up. There being no valid 
marriage, any- formal legal separation was both needless and 
impossible. 

Once again the lovers met at Duburg, where the lady’s father 
seems to have taken her for the purpose of a secret confinement : 
a miscarriage took place, and the couple parted for ever. 

We have not space to transcribe the lady’s account of the 
separation, which is given with as much detail and effusion as 
her account of the wedding ceremony. They never met again ; 
but there are, in the letters, hazy amd indefinite references to 
communications between them through Ernst. The lady, in 
writing to her brother nearly twenty years after the separation, 
ventures to assert that Queen Charlotte “promised to take the 
Duke’s part with his father.” And she goes on to say: “I have 
never read that letter of the Queen’s to him (the Duke), but to 
me she wrote that she, trusting fully the promise of one honour- 
able woman to another, had sent her son to me without fear ; for 
she knew that I should faithfully send him back again to his 
mother, to his duties, to his country.”t It is utterly incon- 
sistent with the characters and tempers both of George III. 
and Queen Charlotte, and with their known conduct in refer- 
ence tu the Duke of Sussex’s pseudo marriage, that the Queen 
would either have made such a promise or written in the 
friendly style, it is here pretended she did, to a woman who 
had dared to marry one of the Royal Family without the King’s 
consent. 

After the separation the lady had a severe illness, and fell into 
a trance, which continued nearly three weeks. She was laid out, 
and arrangements for her funeral made ; but one of the physicians 
(Dr. Meineke) was not satisfied that the act of dissolution had 
taken place ; the burial was postponed, and in the end she reco- 
vered and became the wife of the physician who had saved her life. 

The marriage was as happy as might have been expected in a 
case where the lady, on its eve, writes to another man that she 





* Letters, p. 51. + Ibid., pp. 130, 1. 
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is “the wife of his soul,” and asserted that “their love was im- 
mortal, as immortal as its purity ; it can never end.”* Although 
Reichenbach found Meineke after he had become a widower 
“capital company,” yet during his married life he was not so 
agreeable. “Oh!” writes the lady to her son-in-law, “ Meineke 
will yet be my death with the ill-temper which he vents upon 
me in the most distressing manner. If only my good 
Meineke knew how miserable this sullen humour of his makes 
me, whose one aim in life is to bring him happiness, oh, I am 
sure he would act otherwise.” 

We have already referred to the one letter in the series which 
purports to be written to the heroine by the Duke of Clarence. 
We have no hesitaiion in expressing our utter disbelief in its 
genuineness. Whoever will take the trouble to compare the 
lady’s letter of farewell (pp. 145-159) with the supposed letter in 
reply of the Duke (pp. 159-165), can scarcely, we think, fail to 
come to the conclusion that both are written by the same hand. 
The writing of letters was never one of the Duke’s accomplish- 
ments, ; and we do not think he had sufficient ability or education 
to write such a rhetorical effusion as the one here assigned to 
him. That the Duke was sincerely attached to Mrs. Jordan, 
with whom his connection was at that time formed, there can be 
no doubt, and he would scarcely at that time write to the other 
lady: “ Wife surpassed by none. Wife that alone filled, and will 
for ever fill my heart. Wife with a soul of fire, you love for 
eternity ; and only William, only your earliest love, can suffice 
for you. . . . . Iam yours, yours alone, and no god, no devil, 
can part me from you.” 

Here is another assertion which, so far as we know, has no 
foundation in fact :— 

“The nation that loved me formerly now adores me; my brother 
is in my power, and this isle is not my world if it do not worship you 
asIdo. Even better than before we can now attain our desires : ow’, 
our desires I say, for they are still yours as well as mine 
you do not write, nothing shall hold, nothing bind me. I shall come 
and tear you from the altar, and who will dare to rob me of my wile.’$ 
And after much more to the same effect, the writer thus con- 
cludes: “O wife, my wife, I am ever yours; never shall another 
call your William husband.” 

Supposing this to have been a genuine letter, the Duke, even 
before the unfortunate Caroline died, altered this determination. 





* Letters, p. 151. t+ Ibid., p. 85. Vide also pp. 172-3. 
$ When King, all his letters on business were written by Sir Herbert 


Taylor. 
§ Letters, pp. 160-2. 
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“TI trust,” wrote Lord Auckland to Speaker Abbott in November 
1811, “that all the historiettes about the Duke of Clarence are lies 
and ‘ waggeries ;’ but when we are told that he first offered himself to 
Miss Long, and immediately after to Miss Mercer, and then to Lady 
Berkeley, and that he has made himself a Reviewing-General of Regi- 
ments, and an Inspecting Commissioner of Dockyards, it is difficult not 
to apprehend that there may be more business for Messrs. R. & T. 
Willis.” * 

He afterwards married the Princess Adelaide of Saxe-Weimar. 

Mr. Greville thus describes the Duke’s life and career from the 
time when he formed his connection with Mrs. Jordan until his 
accession to the throne. Up to that latter time 

“His life had been passed in obscurity and neglect, in miserable 
poverty, surrounded by a numerous progeny of bastards, without con- 
sideration or friends, and he was ridiculous from his grotesque ways 
and little meddling curiosity. Nobody ever invited him into their 
house, or thought it necessary to honour him with any mark of atten- 
tion or respect; and so he went on for above forty years, till Canning 
brought him into notice by making him Lord High Admiral. In this 
post he distinguished himself by making absurd speeches, by a morbid 
official activity, and by a general wildness which was thought to 
indicate incipient insanity.” 

After Canning’s death, the Duke of Wellington became Prime 
Minister, and with the brusqueness common to him on such 
occasions, hut with general approbation, dismissed the Duke of 
Clarence from office, as it was said “ He told him that he must 
go, but that he might resign as of his own accord.” The Duke 
then dropped back into obscurity, but had become by this time 
somewhat more of a personage than he was before. At the 
first Council he held as King, his burlesque character began to 
show itself, and indications of strangeness and oddness peeped 
out which were not a little alarming. At the late King’s funeral 
he behaved with great indecency: to the end of his reign he 
exhibited himself the same odd, burlesque, bustling old fellow.t 
It has been well said of him, “ He would have passed in private 
life for a good-natured sailor. The good-natured sailor was 


+ 


hardly qualified for the throne on which destiny placed him.”; 





* Lord Colchester’s (Speaker Abbott) “ Diary and Correspondence,” vol. ii. 
p. 247. Messrs. Willis were the medical attendants on George III., who at 
this date had become hopelessly insane. Miss Mercer was a lady in the house- 
hold of the Princess Charlotte. Lady Berkeley was the Countess Berkeley 
whom the celebrated Berkeley Peerage case had at that time brought promi- 
nently before the public: See also quotation from “‘ Place’s Memoirs,” ante. 

t Greville’s “ Journal,” vol. ii. pp. 1, 2; vol. i. p._ 138. The second and 
third volumes throughout abound in instances of William IV.’s singular habits 
and actions. 

Spencer Walpole, “ History of England from 1815,” vol. iii. p. 388. 
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Comparing the accounts of William IV., from his early man- 
hood to his death, given by such well-informed and accurate 
witnesses as Madame D’Arblay, Lord Auckland, and Mr. Greville, 
with the sublime, heroic, kingly, and even god-like character 
with which he is invested in the story of Caroline von Linsingen, 
we may well believe that that story is not history, but romance. 
The translator admits that: “ Although there is no doubt that the 
tale needs verification in order to establish its truth, yet, at the 
outset one cannot wisely set it aside as false.’* We so far 
agree with him as to allow that there is no antecedent im- 
probability in the story—no reason, @ priori, for rejecting it as 
false. On the contrary, looking at the character and educa- 
tion of the Duke of Clarence and his brothers, we see some 
reasons for giving credence to it. If the assertion of George IV. 
is to be believed, which is assuming a great deal, and like, to use 
a phrase of Cardinal Newman’s, “taking the word of a professor 
of lying that he does not lie,” he and all his brothers were 
remarkable for their untruthfulness. “You know,” he said to 
Lady Spencer, “that I don’t speak the truth, and my brothers 
don’t We have been always brought up badly, the Queen 
having taught us to equivocate.”+ Equivocation was the 
practice of William IV. throughout his life. In the great crisis 
of his reign he equivocated to his chosen advisers, the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst, on the question whether he had 
assented to the creation of peers pressed on him by the Grey 
Ministry for the purpose of carrying the Reform Biil.; It is 
highly probable that a man with such a bringing up would 
persuade a lady to go through the form of marriage with him, 
though he perfectly well knew it wasa mere farce. But perhaps 
it would be more fair to the sons of George III. to say that, 
whether from superstitious motives or a desire to meet the 
conscientious scruples, if any such there were, either of them- 
selves or of ladies whose affections they had unfortunately 
engaged, they were always willing, indeed eager, to go through 
the form of marriage. 

In the case of George IV. and Mrs. Fitzherbert— 

“It was,” Lord Holland tells us, “at the Prince’s own earnest and 
repeated solicitations, not at Mrs. Fitzherbert’s request, that any 
ceremony was resorted to. She knew it to be invalid in law—she 
thought it nonsense, and told the Prince so. In proof that such had 
been her uniform opinion, she adduced a very striking circumstance— 
namely, that no ceremony by a Roman Catholic priest took place atall 





* Preface, p. vi. 
+ Torrens’s “ Memoirs of Viscount Melbourne,” vol. i. p. 157. 
¢ Vide Greville’s “Journal,” vol. iii. p. 43. 
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—the most obvious method of allaying her scruples, had she had any. 
I believe, therefore, she spoke with exact truth when she frankly 
owned ‘that she had given up herself to him, exacted no conditions, 
trusted to his honour, and set no value on the ceremony which he 
insisted on having solemnized.’”’* 

In this case, moreover, whatever were the Prince’s reasons for 
the farce being performed—if he did not, by going through the 
form of marriage with a Papist, forfeit his succession to the 
Crown, at least he ran the risk of his right to it being impugned.t 

The Duke of Sussex also went through a similar mock cere- 
mony with Lady Augusta Murray, and again, subsequently, if we 
recollect rightly, with the lady who was afterwards created Duchess 
of Inverness. It is rot unlikely, therefore, that a third brother 
should have induced another lady to go through a similar farce ; 
more especially if the object of his passion was virtuous, and 
refused compliance with his desires, except upon the terms of a 
ceremony which she, a woman, and a foreigner ignorant of the 
English law, was not likely to know was of no validity. 

Violent declarations and protestations of affection and con- 
stancy, made in order to gain their end, were common to the 
three brothers alike. Mrs, Fox repeatedly assured Lord Holland 
that the Prince (George IV.) came down to her house 

“More than once to converse with her and Mr. Fox on the subject 
of his marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert, that he cried by the hour; 
that he testified the sincerity and violence of his passion and his 
despair by the most extravagant expressions and actions—rolling on 
the floor, striking his forehead, tearing his hair, falling into hysterics, 
and swearing that he would abandon the country, forego the Crown, 
sell his jewels and plate, and scrape together a competence to fly with 
the object of his affections to America.”} 

Even the attempted suicide which the story attributes to the 
Duke of Clarence was not, we think, without a parallel incident 
in the case of his eldest brother.§ 

Those who remember the Sussex Peerage case || will recollect 
that the letters of the Duke of Sussex to Lady Augusta Murray 





* Lord Holland, ‘“ Memoirs of Whig Party,” vol. ii. p. 126. 

t+ Sce on this Lord Brougham’s “ Statesmen of George III.” Tit. George IV. 

t Lord Holland u4i supra, pp. 140, 2. Conf. Adolphus “ History George 
IIl.,” vol. iv. p. 217. Had the Prince, as he sometimes did, consulted Lord 
Thurlow as to his flight to America, the noble lord would probably have told 
him, as he told George III. when he talked of flying to Hanover, that he would 
find it very easy to get there, but when he was tired of staying there, not so 
easy to get back again. : ’ 

§ A story of the kind is, we think, told in the “ Memoirs” of Mrs. Eliot, 
referred to anée, but not having access to the book we cannot positively say 
that such is the fact. 

i To be found wi supra. Vide also the Times for 1844. 
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were as violent and foolish as letters written under such circum- 
stances usually are. The parallel between the cases of the three 
brothers is completed by each having with equal readiness aban- 
doned, or, to speak more accurately, never made any attempt to 
maintain the validity of their pseudo-marriages, and by each, with 
equal facility, forming other connections. 

In the mental and moral constitution and education of the 
Duke of Clarence, therefore, we find reasons for not rejecting the 
story as ipso facto incredible. Our doubts as to its truth arise 
from the uncertainty of its origin, its unhistorical character and 
haziness, and the utter want of confirmatory evidence. There is 
this difference also between the cases of the Duke of Clarence 
and those of his brother. The silly sayings of George IV., and 
the silly letters of the Duke of Sussex, were the sayings and letters 
of Englishmen, and the Duke of Clarence, as we have seen, was 
excessively vernacular in speech, but the actions and speeches 
attributed to him in this story are not only unlike the man in 
the concrete, but the Englishman in the abstract. They are 
emphatically those of a German, and resemble what Macaulay 
calls “the fooleries of Kotzebue.” 

If this story be true—inasmuch as there was no marriage 
between the parties—the result is damaging to the character of 
William IV., and in a less degree to that of the lady. There 
is a hypothesis, however, which, if true, would relieve them both 
from any stigma—namely, that the story and the Letters which 
are its proof are the result of a hallucination in the mind of 
Caroline Von Linsingen. It is probable that she on one 
occasion, or more than one, saw the then Duke of Clarence 
when he was on the Continent, that she met him at some 
ball and danced with him, that she was attracted by his person 
and manners, or more likely dazzled by his rank. She was 
evidently one whose imagination was of a very vivid kind. 
The editor, we have seen, calls her “a remarkable psycholo- 
gical phenomenon.” According io the same authority, “she 
was full of sentiment charged with the spirit of Kotzebue and 
of Werther.” In plain English we should call her “a flighty 
character,” with such a natural disposition fed on such 
mental food, she may have let her imagination dwell on 
the man who had attracted her, and in the end wove round 
the idealized object of her affection, the story which years after 
the date of its supposed occurrence she told in these Letters. 
We are strengthened in this belief by a passage in the last 
letter in the book. From an earlier letter * it is clear that there 
never was living issue of the connection between the Duke of 





* Vide Letters, v. 130 to 134. The letter is dated ‘*181.” 
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Clarence and Caroline Von Linsingen. Yet in 1806 she writes 
to her brother—*“ To bring up my darling children in such a way 
that they may be worthy to rank as William’s offspring, to contri- 
bute to the well-being of others, this is the sole joy which can 
now be mine. All else I lost with him eternally and for ever.” 

In the same letter, referring to her eldest son born after her 
marriage with Meineke, she writes :— 

“T well saw what an impression Heinrich made upon you, and this 
was the only time in which I might have betrayed myself to Meineke, 
and laid myself open to his life-long reproaches .... and afterwards, 
how often did you glance inquiringly at me and my Heinrich; yet my 
lips could frame no answer! It was when he was three years old that 
I first began to notice this extraordinary resemblance. Then a painful 
affection of the eyes disfigured him for more than a year; but as he 
grew better again, this likeness so increased that it has now passed 
into actual reality. It is discernible, not only ia every feature, but in 
his hair, his eyes, in his whole person ; that warm, sympathizing, 
loving heart—is not that his as well? I can never bring myself to 
say that I love him more than Jettchen,* though my heart often 
accuses me of it; still, speaking truthfully, and as you would l:now 
me to speak, I can assure you that he has been my favourite ever 
since he was born. I often ask myself how it is that in Jette there 
isnone of that resemblance, as her birth occurred full fifteen months 
earlier than his. I often press him to my breast in a paroxysm of 
grief; I often think that he must have been sent to reward me for my 
faithful embrace of the trials of duty; his embrace is to me as 
William’s was—yet enough !”"f 

In the same letter she speaks of an intention in case of her 
death to leave this boy to the Duke of Clarence as “a legacy.” 
“This confusing resemblance,” she says, “ will pain him, it will 
be good for him.”} 

This Letter proves that her mind was so possessed with this 
idea as to her relation with the Duke, that she wished herself to 
believe, and to persuade others to believe, that her son was, if not 
her offspring by him, yet possessed of a wonderful and mysterious 
likeness to him both in mind and body. 

In support of this hypothesis of hallucination or self-deception, 
we can refer to two cases which we happen to remember: the 
one was of a young lady who lived near the late Earl Ferrers ; 
her family was respectable, but by no means in the same rank 
as the Earl’s, or one where he would have been likely to seek a 
wife. There was, we think, some slight acquaintance between 
him and the young lady, and she, attracted either by the man 
personally or by his rank and fortune, conceived an attachment 
for him: dwelling on this idea she brought herself to believe in 





* Her daughter, afterwards married to Teubner. Vide Letter, p. 142. 
t Letters, pp. 170-172. Vide also p. 141. + Ibid., p. 180. 
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a promise of marriage on his part, and fabricated and produced 
what purported to be a correspondence between him and her, 
An action for breach of promise was brought against the Earl, 
tried, and ended in a verdict for him. If we recollect rightly, 
that most able and intrepid of counsel, the present Chief Baron, 
who appeared for the lady, withdrew from the case, and sub- 
mitted to an adverse verdict.* 

The other case we refer to is of a similar, but perhaps stronger, 
kind. We forbear to mention names, as the persons concerned 
may still be living ; but it was reported at the time, about twenty 
years ago, and may be identified by any one interested in the 
subject in the newspapers or the reports of the Divorce Court. 
A lady conceived a violent passion for a medical man, and by 
allowing her imagination to dwell constantly on him she brought 
herself to believe that a criminal intimacy had taken place 
between them. Her husband, believing her statements, com- 
menced proceedings for a divorce against her and the object of 
her disastrous attachment. The husband had what, in such a 
case may most truly be said to be accusatort maxime optandum, 
not indeed conjitentes reos, but at least the confession of the 
supposed female paramour, and that evidenced not by spoken 
words only, but by the litera scripta que manet ; for the lady’s 
diary was produced, in which were entered, with much vraisem- 
blance and with all detail, the several criminal acts, and the 
times, places, and circumstances of their occurrence. After long 
litigation, and if we recollect rightly, more than one trial, the 
story was found to be a delusion, and the medical man com- 
pletely exonerated from the charge. Here, then, are two cases, 
in each of which the self-deception in the mind of its victim 
was so great that it enabled her to deceive others, and in each 
case led to judicial proceedings. In this case, looking at all the 
circumstances, far from us be the desire, Tantas componere lites, 
by expressing any dogmatic judgment. We will simply state 
that we incline to the belief, which is that to which the judgment 
of charity leads us, that Caroline von Linsingen was the victim 
of a similar hallucination. 

However this may be, of one thing we are certain, that although 
by the publication of this book injury may be done to the 
memories of some who are dead, and annoyance may be given 
to others who are still living, good can be done to no human 
being, dead or living. Still, as it has appeared, and its story 
reflects on the memory of a British Sovereign, and is said “in 
Germany to have met with very general belief,” we have thought 
it as well not to leave it unnoticed. 





* A special report of this case was published by, we think, Mr. Pickering. 
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Art. IV.—PLATO AND HIS TIMES. 


1. The Dialogues of Plato Translated into English. By B. 
Jowett, M.A. Second Edition. Oxford, 1875. 


2. Zeller. Die Philosophie der Griechen. Zweiter Theil, Erste 
Abtheilung. Plato und die alte Academie. Leipzig, 1875. 


[* studying the growth of philosophy as an historical evolution 
repetitions and anticipations must necessarily be of frequent 
occurrence. Ideas meet us at every step which can only be 
appreciated when we trace out their later developments, or only 
understood when we refer them back to earlier and half-for-’ 
gotten modes of thought. The speculative tissue is woven out 
of filaments so delicate and so complicated that it is almost im- 
possible to say where one begins and the other ends. Even con- 
ceptions which seem to have been transmitted without alteration 
are constantly acquiring a new value according to the connec- 
tions into which they enter or the circumstances to which they 
are applied. But if the method of evolution, with its two great 
principles of continuity and relativity, substitutes a maze of 
intricate lines, often returning on themselves, for the straight 
path along which progress was once supposed to move, we are 
more than compensated by the new sense of coherence and 
rationality where illusion and extravagance once seemed to 
reign supreme. It teaches us that the dreams of a great intellect 
may be better worth our attention than the waking perceptions 
ofordinary men. Combining fragments of the old order with 
rudimentary outlines of the new, they lay open the secret 
laboratory of spiritual chemistry and help to bridge over the 
interval separating the most widely contrasted phases of life and 
thought. Moreover, when we have once accustomed ourselves 
to break up past systems of philosophy into their component 
elements, when we see how heterogeneous and ill-cemented were 
the parts of this and that proud edifice once offered as the only 
possible shelter against dangers threatening the very existence 
of civilization, we shall be prepared for the application of a 
similar method to contemporary systems of equally ambitious 
pretensions, distinguishing that which is vital, fruitful, original 
and progressive in their ideal synthesis from that which is of 
merely provisional and temporary value, when it is not the 
literary resuscitation of a dead past, visionary, retrograde and 
mischievously wrong. And we shall also be reminded that the 
most precious ideas have only been shaped, preserved and trans- 
mitted through association with earthy and perishable ingre- 
dients. The function of true criticism is, like Robert Browning’s 
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Roman jeweller, to turn on them “the proper fiery spurt” of 
purifying analysis which dissolves away the inferior metal and 
leaves behind the gold ring whereby thought and action are 
inseparably and fruitfully united. 

Such, as it seems to us, is the proper spirit in which we should 
approach the great thinker whose works have been selected for 
examination in the present Article. No philosopher has ever 
offered so extended and vulnerable a front to hostile criti- 
cism. None has so habitually provoked reprisals by his own 
incessant and searching attacks on all existing professions, 
customs and beliefs. It might even be maintained that none 
has used the weapons of controversy with more unscrupulous 
zeal. And it might be added that he who dwells so much on 
the importance of consistency has occasionally denounced and 
ridiculed the very principles which he elsewhere upholds as 
demonstrated truths. It was an easy matter for others to com- 
plete the work of destruction which he had begun. His system 
seems at first sight to be made up of assertions one more out- 
rageous than another. The ascription of an objective concrete 
separate reality to verbal abstractions is assuredly the most 
astounding paradox ever maintained even by a metaphysician. 
Yet this is the central article of Plato’s creed. That body is 
essentially different from extension might, one would suppose, 
have been sufficiently clear to a mathematician who had the 
advantage of coming after Leucippus and Democritus. Their 
identity is implicitly affirmed in the Timeus. Thai the soul 
cannot be both created and eternal; that the doctrine of 
metempsychosis is incompatible with the hereditary transmission 
of mental qualities; that a future immortality equivalent to, 
and proved by the same arguments as, our antenatal existence, 
would be neither a terror to the guilty nor a consolation to the 
righteous ;—are propositions implicitly denied by Plato’s psy- 
chology. Passing from theoretical to practical philosophy, it 
might be observed that respect for human life, respect for indi- 
vidual property, respect for marriage, and respect for truthfulness, 
are generally numbered among the strongest moral obligations, 
and those the observance of which most completely distinguishes 
civilized from savage man; while infanticide, communist, 
promiscuity, and the occasional employment of deliberate deceit, 
form part of Plato’s scheme for the redemption of mankind. 
We need not do more than allude to those dialogues where the 
phases and symptoms of unnameable passion are delineated 
‘with matchless eloquence, and apparently with at least as much 
‘sympathy as censure. Finally, from the standpoint of modem 
science, it might be urged that Plato used all his powerful in- 
fluence to throw back physical speculation into the theological 
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stage ; that he deliberately discredited the doctrine of mecha- 
nical causation which, for us, is the most important achievement 
of early Greek thought ; that he expatiated on the criminal folly 
of those who held the heavenly bodies to be, what we now know 
them to be, masses of dead matter with no special divinity 
about them ; and that he proposed to punish this and other 
heresies with a severity distinguishable from the fitful fanaticism 
of his native city only by its more disciplined and rigorous 
application. 

A plain man might find it difficult to understand how such 
extravagances could be deliberately propounded by the greatest 
intellect which Athens ever produced, except on the principle, 
dear to mediocrity, that genius is but little removed from mad- 
ness, and that philosophical genius resembles it more nearly 
than any other. But how much greater would his surprise 
become on learning that the best and wisest men of all ages 
have looked up with reverence to Plato; that thinkers of the 
most opposite schools have resorted to him for instruction and 
stimulation ; that his writings have never been more atten- 
tively studied than in our own age—an age which has witnessed 
the destruction of so many illusive reputations ; and that the 
foremost of English educators has used all his influence to pro- 
mote the better understanding and appreciation of Plato as a 
prime element in academic culture—an influence now extended 
far beyond the limits of his own university through that trans- 
lation of the Platonic dialogues too well known to need any 
commendation on our part, which we have chosen for the text of 
this article side by side with the work of a German scholar, his 
obligations to whom Professor Jowett has acknowledged with 
characteristic grace ? 

As a set-off against the list of paradoxes cited from Plato, it 
would be easy to quote a still longer list of brilliant contribu- 
tions to the cause of truth and right, to strike a balance 
between the two, and to show that there was a preponderance 
on the positive side sufficiently great to justify the favourable 
verdict of posterity. We believe, however, that such a method 
would be as misleading as it is superficial. Neither Plato nor 
any other thinker of the same calibre—if any other there be— 
should be estimated by a simple analysis of his opinions. We 
must go back to the underlying forces of which individual 
opinions are the resultant and the revelation. Every syste- 
matic synthesis represents certain profound intellectual tenden- 
cies derived partly from previous philosophies, partly from the 
social environment, partly from the thinker’s own genius and 
character. Each of such tendencies may be salutary and neces- 
sary, according to the conditions under which it comes into play, 
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and yet two or more of them may form a highly unstable and 
explosive compound. Nevertheless, it is in speculative combi- 
nations that they are preserved and developed with the greatest 
distinctness, and it is there that we must seek for them if we 
would understand the psychological history of our race. And 
this is why we began by intimating that the lines of our investi- 
gation may take us back over ground which has been already 
traversed, and forward into regions which cannot at present be 
completely surveyed. 

We have this great advantage in dealing with Plato—that his 
philosophical writings have come down to us entire, while the 
thinkers who preceded him are known only through fragments 
and second-hand reports. Nor is the difference merely acci- 
dental. Plato was the creator of speculative literature, properly 
so called: he was the first and also the greatest artist who ever 
clothed abstract thought in language of appropriate majesty and 
splendour ; and it is probably to their beauty of form that we 
owe the preservation of his writings. Rather unfortunately, 
however, along with the genuine works of the master, a certain 
number of pieces have been handed down to us under his name, 
of which some are almost universally admitted to be spurious, 
while the authenticity of others is a question on which the best 
scholars are still divided. In the absence of any very cogent 
external evidence, an immense amount of industry and learning 
has been expended on this subject, and the arguments employed 
on both sides sometimes make us doubt whether the reasoning 
powers of philologists are better developed than, according to 
Plato, were those of mathematicians in his time. The two 
extreme positions are occupied by Grote, who accepts the whole 
Alexandrian canon, and Schaarschmidt, who rejects nearly half 
of it, including several dialogues almost equal in interest aud 
importance to those whose authenticity has never been doubted. 
Tie great historian of Greece seems to have been rather undis- 
criminating both in his scepticism and in his belief; and the 
exclusive importance which he attributed to contemporary testl- 
mony, or to what passed for such with him, may have unduly 
biassed his judgment in both directions. As it happens, the 
authority of the canon is much weaker than Grote imagined; 
but even granting his extreme contention, our view of Platds 
philosophy would not be seriously affected by it, for the pieces 
which are rejected by all other critics have no speculative 
importance whatever. The case would be far different were we 
to agree with those who impugn the genuineness of the Par- 
menides, the Sophist, the Statesman, the Philebus, and the 
Laws, for these compositions mark a new departure in Platonism 
amounting to a complete transformation of its fundamental 
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principles, which indeed is one of the reasons why their 
authenticity has been denied. Apart, however, from the 
numerous evidences of Platonic authorship furnished by the 
dialogues themselves, as well as by the indirect references to 
them in Aristotle’s writings, it seems utterly incredible that a 
thinker scarcely, if at all, inferior to the master himself—as the 
supposed imitator must assuredly have been—should have con- 
sented to let his reasonings pass current under a false name, and 
that, too, the name of one whose teaching he in some respects 
controverted ; while there is a further difficulty in assuming 
that his existence could pass unnoticed at a period marked by 
intense literary and philosophical activity. Readers who wish 
for fuller information on the subject will find a careful and lucid 
digest of the whole controversy in Zeller’s pages leading to a 
moderately conservative conclusion. Others will doubtless be 
content to accept Professor Jowett’s verdict, that “on the whole 
not a sixteenth part of the writings which pass under the name 
of Plato, if we exclude the works rejected by the ancients them- 
selves, can be fairly doubted by those who are willing to allow that 
a considerable change and growth may liave taken place in his 
philosophy.”* To which we may add that the Platonic dialogues, 
whether the work of one or more hands, and however widely 
ditfering among themselves, together represent a single phase of 
thought and are appropriately studied as a connected series. 
Wehave assumed in our last remark that it is possible to discover 
some sort of chronological order in the Piatonic dialogues, and 
to trace a certain progressive modification in the general tenor of 
their teaching from first to last. But here also the positive evi- 
dence is very scanty, and a variety of conflicting theories have 
been propounded by eminent scholars. Where so much is left 
to conjecture, the best which can be said for any hypothesis is 
that it explains the facts according to known laws of thought. It 
will be for the reader to judge whether our own attempt to trace 
the gradual evolution of Plato’s system satisfies this condition. In 
making it we shall take as a basis the arrangement adopted by 
Professor Jowett, with some reservations hereafter to be specified. 
Before entering on our task, one more difficulty remains to be 
noticed. Plato, although the greatest master of prose composi- 
tion who ever lived, and for his time a remarkably voluminous 
author, cherished a strong dislike for books, and even affected to 
regret that the art of writing had ever been invented. A man, 
hesaid, might amuse himself by putting down his ideas on paper, 
and might even find written memoranda useful for private re- 
ference, but the only instruction worth speaking of was conveyed 
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by oral communication, which made it possible for objections un- 
foreseen by the teacher to be freely urged and answered. Such 
had been the method of Socrates, and such was doubtless the 
practice of Plato himself whenever it was possible for him to set 
forth his philosophy by word of mouth. It has been supposed 
for this reason that the great writer did not take his own books 
in earnest, and wished them to be regarded as no more than the 
elegant recreations of a leisure hour, while his deeper and more 
serious thoughts were reserved for lectures and conversations, of 
which, beyond a few allusions in Aristotle, every record has 
perished. That such, however, was not the case, may be easily 
shown. In the first place it is evident, from the extreme pains 
taken by Plato to throw his philosophical expositions into con- 
versational form, that he did not despair of providing a literary 
substitute for spoken dialogue. Secondly, it is a strong confir- 
mation of this theory that Aristotle, a personal friend and pupil 
of Plato during many years, should so frequently refer to the 
dialogues as authoritative evidences of his master’s opinions on 
the most important topics. And, lastly, if itcan be shown that 
the documents in question do actually embody a comprehensive 
and connected view of life and of the world, we shall feel satis- 
fied that the oral teaching of Plato, had it been preserved, would 
not modify in any material degree the impression conveyed by 
his written compositions. 

There is a story that Plato used to thank the gods, in what 
some might consider a rather Pharisaic spirit, for having made 
him a human being instead of a brute, a man instead of a woman, 
and a Greek instead of a barbarian ; but more than anything 
else for having permitted him to be born in the time of Socrates. 
It will be observed that all these blessings tended in one direc- 
tion, the complete supremacy in his character of reason over 
impulse and sense. To assert, extend and organize that supre- 
macy was the object of his whole life. Such, indeed, had been 
the object of all his predecessors, and such, stated generally, has 
been always and everywhere the object of philosophy ; but none 
had pursued it so consciously before and none has proclaimed it 
so enthusiastically since then. Now, although Plato could not 
have done this without afar wider range of knowledge and ex- 
perience than Socrates had possessed, it was only by virtue of the 
Socratic method that his other gifts and acquisitions could be 
turned to complete account ; while conversely it was only when 
brought to bear upon these new materials that the full power of 
the method itself could be revealed. To be continually asking 
and answering questions, to elicit information from everybody on 
every subject worth knowing, and to elaborate the resulting mass 
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application or for further transmission, was the secret of true 
wisdom with the sage of the market-place and the workshop. 
But the process of dialectic investigation as an end in itself, the 
intense personal interest of conversation with living men and 
women of all classes, the impatience for immediate and visible 
results, had gradually induced Socrates to restrict within far too 
narrow limits the sources whence his ideas were derived and the 
purposes to which they were applied. And the dialectic method 
itself could not but be checked in its internal development by 
this want of breadth and variety in the topics submitted to its 
grasp. Therefore the death of Socrates, however lamentable in 
its occasion, was an unmixed benefit to the cause for which he 
laboured, by arresting (as we must suppose it to have done) the 
popular and indiscriminate employment of his cross-examining 
method, liberating his ablest disciple from the ascendency of a 
revered master, and inducing him to reconsider the whole ques- 
ti of human knowledge and action from a remoter point of 
view. For be it observed that Plato did not begin where Socrates 
had left off; he rather went back to the germinal point of the 
whole system, and proceeded to reconstruct it on new lines of his 
own, The loss of those whom we love habituaily leads our 
thoughts back to the time of our first acquaintance with them, 
or, if these are ascertainable, to the circumstances of their early 
life. In this manner Plato seems to have been at first occupied 
exclusively with the starting-point of his friend’s philosophy, and 
we know, from the narrative given in the Apologia, under what 
form he came to conceive it. On a former occasion* we have 
attempted to show that the account alluded to cannot be entirely 
historical. Nevertheless it seems sufficiently clear that Socrates 
began with a conviction of his own ignorance, and that his efforts 
to improve others were prefaced by the extraction of a similar 
confession of ignorance on their part. It is also certain that 
through life he regarded the causes of physical phenomena as 
placed beyond the reach of human reason and reserved by 
the gods for their own exclusive cognizance, pointing, by way 
of proof, to the notorious differences of opinion prevalent among 
those who had meddled with such matters. Thus bis scepticism 
worked in two directions, but on the one side it was only pro- 
Visional and on the other it was only partial. Plato began by 
combining the two. He maintained that human nescience is 
universal and necessary ; that the gods had reserved all knowledge 
for themselves ; and that the only wisdom left for men is a con- 
sciousness of their absolute ignorance. The Socratic starting- 
point gave the centre of his agnostic circle ; the Socratic theology 
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gave the distance at which it was described. Here we have to 
note two things—first, the breadth of generalization which distin- 
guishes the disciple from the master ; and, secondly, the symptoms 
of a strong religious reaction against Greek humanism. Even 
before the end of the Peloponnesian War, evidence of this reac- 
tion had appeared, and the Bacchw of Euripides bears striking 
testimony to its gloomy and fanatical character. The last agony 
of Athens, the collapse of her power, and the subsequent period 
of oligarchic terrorism, must have given a stimulus to supersti- 
tion like that which quite recently afflicted France with an 
epidemic of apparitions and pilgrimages almost too childish for 
belief. Plato followed the general movement, although on a 
much higher plane. While looking down with undisguised con- 
tempt on the immoral idolatry of his countrymen, he was equally 
opposed to the irreligion of the New Learning, and, had an oppor- 
tunity been given him, he would, like the Reformers of the six- 
teenth century, have put down both with impartial severity. Nor 
was this the only analogy between his position and that of a 
Luther or a Calvin. Like them, and indeed like all great re- 
ligious teachers, he exalted the Creator by enlarging on the 
nothingness of the creature; just as Christianity exhibits the 
holiness of God in contrast and correlation with the sinfulness of 
unregenerate hearts ; just as to Pindar man’s life seemed but the 
fleeting shadow of a dream when compared with the beauty and 
strength and immoriality of the Olympian divinities ; so also did 
Plato deepen the shadows of human ignorance that he might 
bring out in dazzling relief the fulness of that knowledge which 
he had been taught to prize as a supreme ideal, but which, for 
that very reason, seemed proper to the highest existences alone. 
And we skall presently see how Plato also discovered a principle 
in man by virtue of which he could claim kindred with the 
supernatural, and elaborated a scheme of intellectual mediation 
by which the fallen spirit could be regenerated and made 4 
partaker in the kingdom of speculative truth. 

Yet if Plato’s theology, from its predominantly rational charac- 
ter, seemed to neglect some feelings which were better satisfied 
by the earlier or the later faiths of mankind, we cannot say that 
it really excluded them. The unfading strength of the old gods 
was comprehended in the self-existence of absolute ideas, and 
moral goodness was only a particular application of reason to the 
conduct of life. An emotionai or imaginative element was also 
contributed by the theory that every faculty exercised without 
a reasoned consciousness of its processes and aims was due to 
some saving grace and inspiration from a superhuman power. 
It was thus, according to Plato, that poets and artists were able 
to produce works of which they were not able to render an 
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intelligent account ; and it was thus that society continued to 
hold together with such an exceedingly small amount of wisdom 
and virtue. Here, however, we have to observe a marked 
difference between the religious teachers pure and simple, and 
the Greek philosopher who was a dialectician even more than 
he was a divine. For Plato held that providential government 
was merely provisional ; that the inspired prophet stood on a 
distinctly lower level than the critical self-conscious thinker ; that 
ratiocination and not poetry was the highest function of mind ; 
and that action should be reorganized in accordance with 
demonstrably certain principles.* 

This search after a scientific basis for conduct was yuite in the 
spirit of Socrates, but Plato seems to have set very little value 
on his master’s positive contributious to the systematization of 
life. We have seen that the Apologia is purely sceptical in its 
tendency, and we find a whole group of dialogues, probably the 
earliest of Plato’s compositions, marked by the same negative 
inconclusive tone. These are commonly spoken of as Socratic, 
and so no doubt they are in reference to the subjects discussed, 
but they would be more accurately described as an attempt to 
turn the Socratic method against its first originator. We know 
from another source that temperance, fortitude and piety were 
the chief virtues inculcated and practised by Socrates; while 
friendship, if not strictly speaking a virtue, was equally with them 
one of his prime interests in life. It is clear that he considered 
them the most appropriate and remunerative subjects of philo- 
sophical discussion, that he could define their nature to his own 
satisfaction, and that he had, in fact, defined them as so many 
varieties of wisdom. Now Plato has devoted a separate dialogue 
toeach of the conceptions in question,t and in each instance he 
represents Socrates, who is the principal spokesman, as professedly 
ignorant of the whole subject under discussion, offering no defini- 
tion of his own (or at least none that he will stand by), 
but asking his interlocutors for theirs and pulling them to pieces 
when they are given. We do, indeed, find a tendency to resolve 
the virtues into knowledge, and so far either to identify them 
with one another, or to carry them up into the unity of a higher 
idea. To this extent Plato follows in the footsteps of his master, 
but a result which had completely satisfied Socrates became 
the starting-point of a new investigation with his successor. If 
virtue is knowledge, it must be knowledge of what we most 
desire—of the good. Thus the original difficulty returns under 
another form, or rather we have merely restated it in different 


* See Zeller’s note on the Geia poipa, p. 497, 3rd ed. 
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terms. For to ask what is temperance or fortitude, is equivalent 
to asking what is its use. And this was so obvious to Socrates, 
that apparently he never thought of distinguishing between the 
two questions. But no sooner were they distinguished than his 
reduction of all virtue to a single principle was shown to be 
illusive. Unless the highest good were one, the means by which 
it was sought could not converge to a single point ; nor accord- 
ing to the new ideas could their mastery come under the jurisdic- 
tion of a single art. 

We may also suspect that Plato was dissatisfied not only with 
the positive results obtained by Socrates, but also with the 
Socratic method of constructing general definitions. To rise 
from the part to the whole, from particular instances to general 
notions, was a popular rather than a scientific process ; and some- 
times it only amounted to taking the current explanations and 
modifying them to suit the exigencies of ordinary experience. 
The resulting definitions could never be more than tentative, 
and a skilful diaiectician could always upset them by producing 
an unlooked-for exception, or by discovering an ambiguity in the 
terms by which they were conveyed. 

Before ascertaining in what direction Plato sought for an out- 
let from these accumulated difficulties, we have to glance at a 
dialogue belonging apparently to his earliest compositions, but in 
one respect occupying a position apart from the rest. The Crito 
tells us for what reasons Socrates refused to escape from the fate 
which awaited him in prison, as, with the assistance of generous 
friends, he might easily have done. The aged philosopher con- 
sidered that by adopting such a course he would be setting the 
Athenian laws at defiance, and doing what in him lay to destroy 
their validity. Now we know that the historical Socrates held 
justice to consist in obedience to the law of the land, and here 
for once we find Plato agreeing with him on a definite and 
positive issue. Such asudden and singular abandonment of the 
sceptical attitude merits our attention. It might, indeed, be said 
that Plato’s inconsistencies defy all attempts at reconciliation, and 
that in this instance the desire to set his maligned friend in 4 
favourable light triumphed over the claims of an impracticable 
logic. We think, however, that a deeper and truer solution can 
be found. If the Cito inculcates obedience to the laws as a 
binding obligation, it is not for the reasons which, according to 
Xenophon, were adduced by the real Socrates in his dispute with 
the Sophist Hippias ; general utility and private interest were the 
sole grounds appealed to then. Plato, on the other hand, ignores 
all such external considerations. True to his usual method, he 
reduces the legal conscience to a purely dialectical process. Just 
as in an argument the disputants are, or ought to be, bound by 
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their own admissions, so also the citizen is bound by a tacit 
compact to fulfil the laws whose protection be has enjoyed and 
of whose claims his protracted residence is an acknowledgment. 
Here there is no reference to a transcendent foundation for 
morality, none but logical considerations come into play. And it 
also deserves to be noticed that, where this very idea of an obliga- 
tion based on acceptance ef services had been employed by 
Socrates, it was discarded by Plato. In the Huthyphro, a dia- 
logue devoted to the discussion of piety, the theory that religion 
rests on an exchange of good offices between gods and men is 
mentioned only to be scornfully rejected. Equally remarkable, 
and equally in advance of the Socratic standpoint, is a principle 
enunciated in the Crito, that retaliation is wrong, and that evil 
should never be returned for evil. And both are distinct antici- 
pations of the earliest Christian teaching, though both are 
implicitly contradicted by the so-called religious services cele- 
brated in Christian churches, and by the doctrine of a divine 
retribution which is only not retaliatory because it is infinitely 
in excess of the provocation received. 

If the earliest of Plato’s inquiries, while they deal with the 
same subjects and are conducted on the same method as those 
cultivated by Socrates, evince a breadth of view surpassing any- 
thing recorded of him by Xenophon, they also exhibit traces of 
an influence disconnected with and inferior in value to his. On 
more than one occasion* Plato reasons, or rather quibbles, in a 
style which he has elsewhere held up to ridicule as characteristic 
of the Sophists with such success that the name of sophistry 
has clung to it ever since. Indeed, some of the verbal fallacies 
employed are so transparent that we can hardly suppose them 
to be unintentional, and we are forced to conclude that the 
young despiser of human wisdom was resolved to maintain his 
thesis with any weapons, good or bad, which came to hand. 
And it seems much more likely that he learned the eristic art 
from Protagoras or from his disciples than from Socrates. 
Plato spent a large part of his life in opposing the Sophists— 
that is to say, the paid professors of wisdom and virtue; but in 
spite of, or rather perhaps because of, this very opposition, he 
was profoundly affected by their teaching and example. It is 
quite conceivable, although we do not find it stated as a fact, 
that he resorted to them for instruction when a young man, and 
before coming under the influence of Socrates, an event which 
did not take place until he was twenty years old; or he may 
have been directed to them by Socrates himself. With all its 
originality, his style bears traces of a rhetorical training in the 
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more elaborate passages, and the Sophists were the only 


teachers of rhetoric then to be fuund. His habit of clothing philo- 
sophical lessons in the form of a myth seems also to have been 
borrowed from them. It would, therefore, not be surprising that 
he should cultivate their argumentative legerdemain side by side 
with the more strict and severe discipline of Socratic dialectics. 

Plato does, no doubt, make it a charge against the Sophists 
that their doctrines are not only false and immoral, but that 
they are put together without any regard for logical coherence. 
It would seem, however, that this style of attack belongs rather 
to the later and constructive than to the earlier and receptive 
period of his intellectual development. The original cause of 
his antagonism to the professional teachers seems to have been 
their general pretensions tv knowledge which, from the stand- 
point of universal scepticism, were, of course, utterly illusive, 
together with a feeling of aristocratic contempt for a calling in 
which considerations of pecuniary interest fvere involved, 
heightened in this instance by a conviction that the buyer 
received nothing better than a sham article in exchange for his 
money. Here, again, a parallel suggests itself with the first 
preaching of the Gospel. The attitude of Christ towards the 
scribes and Pharisees, as also that of St. Paul towards Simon 
Magus, will help us to understand how Plato in another order 
of spiritual teaching must have regarded the hypocrisy of 
wisdom, the intrusion of fraudulent traders into the temple of 
Delphic inspiration, and the sale of a priceless blessing whose 
unlimited diffusion should have been its own and only reward. 

Yet throughout the philosophy of Plato we meet with a 
tendency to ambiguous shiftings and reversions of which here 
also due account must be taken. That curious blending of love 
and hate which forms the subject of a mystical lyric in Mr. 
Browning’s Pippa Passes, is not without its counterpart in 
purely rationalistic discussion. If Plato used the Socratic 
method to dissolve away much that was untrue because incom- 
plete in Socratism, he used it also to absorb much that was 
deserving of development in Sophisticism. If in one sense the 
latter was a direct reversal of his master’s teaching, in another 
it served as a sort of intermediary between that teaching and 
the unenlightened consciousness of mankind. The shadow 
should not be confounded with the substance, but it might show 
by contiguity, by resemblance and by contrast where the solid 
reality lay, what were its outlines and how its characteristic 
lights might best be viewed. 

Such is the mild and conciliatory mode of treatment at first 
adopted by Plato in dealing with the principal representative of 
the Sophists—Protagoras. In the dialogue which bears his 
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name the famous humanist is presented to us as a professor of 
popular unsystematized morality, proving by a variety of prac- 
tical arguments and ingenious illustrations that virtue can be 
taught, and that the preservation of social order depends upon 
the possibility of teaching it, but unwilling to go along with the 
reasonings by which Socrates shows the applicability of rigorously 
scientific principles to conduct. Plato has here taken up one 
side of the Socratic ethics, and developed it into a complete and 
self-consistent theory. The doctrine inculcated is that form of 
utilitarianism to which Mr. Sidgwick has given the name of 
egoistic hedonism. We are brought to admit that virtue is one 
because the various virtues reduce themselves in the last analysis 
to prudence. It is assumed that happiness in the sense of 
pleasure and the absence of pain is the sole end of life. Duty 
is identified with interest. Morality is a calculus for computing 
quantities of pleasure and pain, and all virtuous action is a 
means for securing a maximum of the one together with a 
minimum of the other. Ethical science is constituted ; it can 
be taught like mathematics ; and so far the Sophists are right, 
but they have arrived at the truth by a purely empirical process, 
while Socrates, who professes to know nothing, by simply follow- 
ing the dialectic impulse strikes out a generalization which at 
once confirms and explains their position ; yet from self-suffi- 
ciency or prejudice they refuse to agree with him in taking 
their stand on its only logical foundation. 

That Plato put forward the ethical theory of the Protagoras 
in perfect good faith cannot, we think, be doubted, although in 
other writings he has repudiated hedonism with contemptuous 
aversion ; and it seems equally evident that this was his earliest 
contribution to positive thought. Of all his theories it is the 
simplest and most Socratic ; for Socrates, in endeavouring to 
reclaim the foolish or vicious, often spoke as if self-interest was 
the paramonnt principle of human nature, although, had his 
assumption been formulated as an abstract proposition, he too 
might have shrunk from it with something of the uneasiness 
attributed to Protagoras. And from internal evidence of 
another description we have reason to think that the dialogue in 
question is a comparatively juvenile production, remembering 
always that the period of youth was much more protracted 
among the Greeks than among ourselves. One almost seems to 
recognize the hand of a boy just out of college, who delights in 
drawing caricatures of his teachers, and who, while he looks 
down on classical scholarship in comparison with more living 
and practical topics, is not sorry to show that he cau discuss a 
difficult passage from Simonides better than the professors 
themselves. 
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Our survey of Plato’s first period is now complete, and we 
have to enter on the far more arduous task of tracing out the 
circumstances, impulses and ideas by which all the scattered 
materials of Greek life, Greek art and Greek thought were 
shaped into a new system and stamped with the impress of an 
imperishable genius. At the threshold of this second period 
the personality of Plato himself emerges into greater distinct- 
ness, and we have to consider what part it played in an evolu. 
tion where universal tendencies and individual leanings were 
inseparably combined. 

Plato was born in the year 429, or according to some 
accounts 427, and died 347 B.c. Few incidents in his biography 
can be fixed with any certainty, but for our purpose the most 
general facts are also the most interesting, and about these we 
have tolerably trustworthy information. His family was one 
of the noblest in Athens, being connected on the father’s side 
with Codrus, and on the mother’s with Solon; while two of his 
kinsmen, Critias and Charmides, were among the chiefs of the 
oligarchic party. It is uncertain whether he inherited any con- 
siderable property, nor is the question one of much importance. 
It seems clear that he enjoyed the best education Athens could 
afford, and that through life he possessed a competence sufficient 
to relieve him from the cares of material existence. Possibly 
the preference which he expressed, when far advanced in life, 
for moderate health and wealth arose from having experienced 
those advantages himself. If the busts which bear his name 
are to be trusted, he was remarkably beautiful, and, like some 
other philosophers, very careful of his personal appearance. 
Perhaps some reminiscences of the admiration bestowed on him- 
self may be mingled with those pictures of youthful loveliness 
and of its exciting effect on the imaginations of older men which 
give such grace and animation to his earliest dialogues. We 
know not whether as lover or beloved he passed unscathed 
through the storms of passion which he has so powerfully 
described, nor whether his apparently intimate acquaintance 
with them is due to divination or to regretful experience. We 
may pass by in silence whatever is related on this subject, with 
the certainty that, whether true or not, scandalous stories could 
not fail to be circulated about him. 

It was natural that one who united a great intellect to a glow- 
ing temperament should turn his thoughts to poetry. Plato 
wrote a quantity of verses—verse-making had become fashionable 
just then—but wisely committed them to the flames on making 
the acquaintance of Socrates. It may well be doubted whether 
the author of the Phadrus and the Symposiwm would 
ever have attained eminence in metrical composition, even had 
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he lived in an age far more favourable to poetic inspiration than 
that which came after the flowering time of Attic art. It seems 
as if Plato, with all his fervour, fancy and dramatic skill, lacked 
the most essential quality of a singer ; his finest passages are on 
a level with the highest poetry, and yet they are separated from 
it by a chasm more easily felt than described. Aristotle, whom 
we think of as hard and dry and cold, sometimes comes much 
nearer to the true lyric ery. And, as if to mark out Plato’s style still 
more distinctly from every other, it is also deficient in oratorical 
power. The philosopher evidently thought that he could beat 
the rhetoricians on their own ground; if the Menexenus be 
genuine, he tried to do so and failed ; and even without its testi- 
mony we are entitled to say as much on the strength of shorter 
attempts. We must even take leave to doubt whether dialogue, 
properly so called, was Plato’s forte. Where one speaker is 
placed at such a height above the others as Socrates or the 
Eleatic Stranger, or the Athenian in the Laws, there cannot be 
any real conversation. The other interlocutors are good listeners, 
and serve to break the monotony of a continuous exposition by 
their expressions of assent or even by their occasional inability to 
follow the argument, but give no real help or stimulus. And 
when allowed to offer an opinion of their own, they, too, lapse 
into monologue. In fact, the longer speeches give one more the 
idea of improvised lectures than of anything else. Yet if Plato’s 
style is neither exactly poetical, nor oratorical, nor conversa- 
tional, it has affinities with each of these three varieties; it 
represents the common root from which they spring, and brings 
us better than any other species of composition into immediate 
contact with the mind of the writer. The Platonic Socrates 
has eyes like those of a! portrait which follow us wherever we 
turn, and through which we can read his inmost soul, which is 
no other than the universal reason of humanity in the delighted 
surprise cf its first awakening to self-conscious activity. The 
poet thinks and feels for us ; the orator makes our thoughts and 
feelings his own; Plato removes every obstacle to the free 
development of our faculties, he teaches us by his own example 
how to think and to feel for ourselves. If Socrates personified 
philosophy, Plato has reproduced the personification in artistic 
form with such masterly effect that its influence has been ex- 
tended through all ages and over the whole civilized worid. 
This portrait stands as an intermediary between its original and 
the far-reaching effects indirectly due to his dialectic inspiration, 
like that universal soul which Plato himself has placed between 
the supreme artificer and the material world, that it might, bring 
the fleeting contents of space and time into harmony with un- 
created and everlasting ideas. 
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To paint Socrates at his highest and his best it was necessary 
to break through the narrow limits of his historic individuality, 
and to show how, had they been presented to him, he would 
have dealt with problems outside the experience of a home-stay. 
ing Athenian citizen. The founder of idealism—that is to say, 
the realization of reason, the systematic application of thought 
to life—had succeeded in his task because he had embodied the 
noblest elements of the Athenian Démos, orderliness, patriotism, 
self-control, and publicity of debate, together with a receptive 
intelligence for improvements effected in other states. But just 
as the impulse which enabled those qualities to tell decisively on 
Greek history at a moment of inestimable importance came 
from the Athenian aristocracy, with its Dorian sympathies, its 
adventurous ambition and its keen attention to foreign affairs, 
so also did Plato, carrying the same spirit into philosophy, bring 
the dialectic method into contact with older and_ broader 
currents of speculation, and employ it to reorganize the whole 
spiritual activity of his race. 

A strong desire for reform must always be preceded by a deep 
dissatisfaction with things as they are; and if the reform is to be 
very sweeping the discontent must be equally comprehensive. 
Hence the great renovators of human life have been remarkable 
for the severity with which they have denounced the failings of 
the world where they were placed, whether as regards persons, 
habits, institutions, or beliefs. Yet to speak of their attitude as 
pessimistic would either be unfair or would betray an inexcusable 
incapacity to discriminate between two utterly different theories 
of existence. Nothing can well be more unlike the systematized 
pusillanimity of those lost souls, without courage and without 
hope, who find a consolation for their own failure in the belief 
that everything is a failure, than the fiery energy which is drawn 
into a perpetual tension by the contrast of what is with the vision 
of what yet may be. But if pessimism paralyses every generous 
effort and aspiration by teaching that misery is the irremediable 
lot of animated beings or even in the last analysis of all being, 
the opposing theory of optimism exercises as deadly an influence 
when it induces men to believe that their present condition is, on 
the whole, a satisfactory one, or that at worst wrong will be 
righted without any criticism or interference on their part. Even 
those who believe progress to have been, so far, the most certain 
fact in human history, cannot blind themselves to the existence of 
enormous forces ever tending to draw society back into the bar- 
barism and brutality of its primitive condition ; and they know 
also, that whatever ground we have won is due to the efforts of a 
small minority, who were never weary of urging forward their 
more sluggish companions, without caring what angry susceptibi- 
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lities they might arouse—risking recrimination, insult and out- 
rage, so that only, under whatever form, whether of divine 
mandate or of scientific demonstration, the message of humanity 
to her children might be delivered in time. Nor is it only with 
immobility that they have had to contend. Gains in one direc- 
tion are frequently balanced by losses in another ; while at certain 
periods there is a distinct retrogression along the whole line. 
And it is well if, amid the general decline to a lower level, sinister 
voices are not heard proclaiming that the multitude may safely 
trust to their own promptings, and that self-indulgence or self- 
will is the only sure law of life. It is also on such occasions that 
the rallying cry is most needed, and that the born leaders of 
civilization must put forth their most strenuous efforts to arrest 
the disheartened fugitives and to denounce the treacherous guides. 
It was in this aspect that Plato viewed his age, and he set him- 
self to continue the task which Socrates had attempted, but had 
been trampled down in endeavouring to achieve. 

The illustrious Italian poet and essayist Leopardi has some- 
where observed that the idea of the world as a vast confederacy 
banded together for the repression of everything good and great 
and true, originated with Jesus Christ. It is surprising that so 
accomplished a Hellenist should not have attributed the priority 
to Plato. It is true that he does not use the word itself in 
Leopardi’s sense, because to him it meant something different—a 
divinely created order which it would have been blasphemy to 
revile ; but the thing is everywhere present to his thoughts under 
other names, and he pursues it with relentless hostility. He 
looks on the great majority of the human race, individually and 
socially, in their beliefs and in their practices, as utterly corrupt, 
and blinded to such an extent that they are ready to turn and 
rend any one who attempts to lead them.intoa better path. The 
many “know not wisdom and virtue, and are always busy with 
gluttony and sensuality. Like cattle, with their eyes always look- 
ing down and their heads stooping, not, indeed, to the earth, but 
to the dining-table, they fatten and feed and breed, and in their 
excessive love of these delights they kick and butt at one another 
with horns and hoofs which are made of iron; and they kill one 
another by reason of their insatiable lust.”* Their ideal is the 
man who nurses up his desires to the utmost intensity, and pro- 
cures the means for gratifying them by fraud or violence. The 
assembled multitude resembles a strong and fierce brute express- 
ing its wishes by inarticulate grunts, which the popular leaders 
make it their business to understand and to comply with. A states- 
man of the nobler kind who should attempt to benefit the people 
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by thwarting their foolish appetites will be denounced as a public 
enemy by the demagogues, and will stand no more chance of 
acquittal than a physician if he were brought before a jury of 
children by the pastry-cook. 

That an Athenian, or, indeed, any Greek gentleman, should 
regard the common people with contempt and aversion was 
nothing strange. A generation earlier such feelings would have 
led Plato to look on the overthrow of democracy and the estab- 
lishment of an aristocratic government as the remedy for every 
evil. The upper classes, accustomed to decorate themselves with 
complimentary titles, had actually come to believe that all who 
belonged to them were paragons of wisdom and goodness. With 
the rule of the Thirty came a terrible awakening. In a few 
months more atrocities were perpetrated by the oligarchs than 
the Démos had been guilty of in as many generations. It was 
shown that accomplished gentlemen like Critias were only dis- 
tinguished from the common herd by their greater impatience of 
opposition and by the more destructive fury of their appetites. 
With Plato, at least, all illusions on this head came to an end. 
He now “smiled at the claims of long descent,” considering that 
“ every man has had thousands and thousands of progenitors, and 
among them have been rich and poor, kings and slaves, Hellenes 
_and barbarians, many times over ;” and even the possession of a 
large landed property ceased to inspire him with any respect 
when he compared it with the surface of the whole earth. 

There still remained one form of government to be tried, the 
despotic rule of a single individual. In the course of his travels 
Plato came into contact with an able and powerful specimen of 
the tyrant class, the elder Dionysius. A number of stories re- 
lating to their intercourse have been preserved, but the different 
versions disagree very widely, and none of them can be entirely 
trusted. It seems certain, however, that Plato gave great offence 
to the tyrant by his freedom of speech, that he narrowly escaped 
death, and that he was sold into slavery, from which condition he 
was redeemed by the generosity of Anniceris, a Cyrenzan philo- 
sopher. It is supposed that the scathing description in which 
Plato has held up to everlasting infamy the unworthy possessor 
of absolute power—a description long afterwards applied by 
Tacitus to the vilest of the Roman emperors—was suggested by 
the type which had come under his own observation in Sicily. 

Of all existing constitutions that of Sparta approached nearest 
to the ideal of Plato, or, rather, he regarded it as the least degraded. 
He liked the conservatism of the Spartans, their rigid discipline, 
their haughty courage, the participation of their daughters in 
gymnastic exercises, the austerity of their manners and their 
respect for old age; but he found much to censure both in their 
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ancient customs and in the characteristics which the possession of 
empire had recently developed among them. He speaks with 
disapproval of their exclusively military organization, of their 
contempt for philosophy, and of the open sanction which they 
gave to practices barely tolerated at Athens. And he also com- 
ments or their covetousness, their harshness to inferiors, and their 
haste to throw off the restraints of the law whenever detection 
could he evaded. 

So far we have spoken as if Plato regarded the various false 
polities existing around him as so many fixed and disconnected 
types. This, however, was not the case. The present state of 
things was bad enough, but it threatened to become worse 
wherever worse was possible. The constitutions exhibiting a 
mixture of good and evil contained within themselves the seeds 
of a further corruption, and tended to pass into the form stand- 
ing next in order on the downward slope. Spartan timocracy 
must in time become an oligarchy, to oligarchy would succeed 
democracy, and this would end in tyranny, beyond which no 
farther fall was possible. The degraded conditiun of Syracuse 
seemed likely to be the last outcome of Hellenic civilization. 
We know not how far the gloomy forebodings of Plato may 
have been justified by his own experience, but he sketched with 
prophetic insight the future fortunes of the Roman Republic. 
Every phase of the progressive degeneration is exemplified in 
its later history, and the order of their succession is most faith- 
fully preserved. Even his portraits of individual timocrats, 
oligarchs, demagogues and despots are reproduced to the life 
in the pages of Plutarch, of Cicero and of Tacitus. 

If our critic found so little to admire in Hellas, still less did 
he seek for the realization of his dreams in the outlying world. 
The lessons of Protagoras had not been wasted on him, and, un- 
like the nature-worshippers of the eighteenth century, he never 
fell into the delusion that wisdom and virtue had their home in 
primeval forests or in corrupt Oriental despotisms. For him, 
Greek civilization, with all its faults, was the best thing that 
human nature had produced, the only hearth of intellectual cul- 
ture, the only soil where new experiments in education and 
government could be tried. He could go down to the roots of 
thought, of language and of society ; he could construct a new 
style, a new system, and a new polity, from the foundation up; 

could grasp all the tendencies which came under his imme- 
diate observation, and follow them out to their utmost possi- 
bilities of expansion; but his vast powers of analysis and 
generalization remained subject to this restriction, that a Hellene 
he was and a Hellene he remained to the end. 

A Hellene, and an aristocrat as well. Or, using the =e in 
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its most comprehensive sense, we may say that he was an aris- 
tocrat all round, a believer in inherent superiorities of race, sex, 
birth, breeding and age. Everywhere we find him restlessly 
searching after the wisest, purest, best, until at last, passing 
beyond the limits of existence itself, words fail him to describe 
the absolute ineffable only good, not being and not knowledge, 
but creating and inspiring both. Thus it came to pass that 
his hopes of effecting a thorough reform did not lie in an appeal 
to the masses, but in the selection and seclusion from evil in- 
fluences of a few intelligent youths. Here we may detect a 
remarkable divergence between him and his master. Socrates, 
himself a man of the people, did not like to hear the Athenians 
abused. If they went wrong, it was, he said, the fault of their 
leaders.* But according to Plato, it was from the people them- 
selves that corruption originally proceeded, it was they who 
instilled false lessons into the most intelligent minds, teaching 
them from their very infancy to prefer show to substance, success 
to merit, and pleasure to virtue; making the study of popular 
caprice the sure road to power, and poisoning the very sources 
of morality by circulating blasphemous stories about the gods— 
stories which represented them as weak, sensual, capricious 
beings, setting an example of iniquity themselves, and quite willing 
to pardon it in men on condition of going shares in the spoil. 
The poets had a great deal to do with the manufacture of these 
discreditable myths, and towards poets as a class Plato enter- 
tained feelings of mingled admiration and contempt. As an 
artist he was powerfully attracted by the beauty of their works ; 
as a theologian he believed them to be the channels of divine 
inspiration, and sometimes also the guardians of a sacred tradi- 
tion ; but as a critic, he was shocked at their incapacity to explain 
the meaning of their own works, especially when it was coupled 
with ridiculous pretensions to omniscience ; and he regarded the 
imitative character of their productions as illustrating, in a par- 
ticularly flagrant manner, that substitution of appearance for 
reality which, according to his philosophy, was the deepest source 
of error and evil. 

If private society exercised a demoralizing influence on its 
most gifted members, and in turn suffered a still farther debase- 
ment by listening to their opinions, the same fatal interchange 
of corruption went on still more actively in public life, so far, at 
least, as Athenian democracy was concerned. The people would 
tolerate no statesman who did not pamper their appetites, and 
the statesmen, for their own ambitious purposes, attended solely 
to the material wants of the people, entirely neglecting their 





* Xenophon, Mem, III. cap. 5, 18. 
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spiritual interests. In this respect, Pericles, the most admired of 
all, had been the chief of sinners; for “he was the first who 
gave the people pay and made them idle and cowardly, and 
encouraged them in the love of talk and of money.” Accord- 
ingly, a righteous retribution overtook him, for “at the very end 
of his life they convicted him of theft, and almost put him to 
death.” So it had been with the other boasted leaders, Miltiades, 
Themistocles, and Cimon; all suffered from what is falsely 
called the ingratitude of the people. Like injudicious keepers, 
they had made the animal committed to their charge fiercer 
instead of gentler, until its savage propensities were turned 
against themselves. Or, changing the comparison, they were like 
purveyors of luxury, who fed the State on a diet to which its 
present “ ulcerated and swollen condition ” was due. They had 
“filled the city full of harbours, and docks, and walls, and 
revenues and all that, and had left no room for justice and tem- 
perance.” One only among the elder statesmen, Aristeides, is 
excepted from this sweeping condemnation, and, similarly, 
Socrates is declared to have been the only true statesman of his 
time.* ; 

On turning from the conduct of State affairs to the adminis- 
tration of justice in the popular law courts, we find the same 
tale of iniquity repeated, but this time with more telling satire, 
as Plato is speaking from his own immediate experience. He 
considers that, under the manipulation of dexterous pleaders, 
judicial decisions had come to be framed with a total disregard 
of righteousness. That disputed claims should be submitted to 
a popular tribunal and settled by counting heads was, indeed, 
according to his view, a virtual admission that uo absolute 
standard of justice existed; that moral truth varied with indi- 
vidual opinion. And this is how the character of the lawyer 
had been moulded in consequence :— 


“He has become keen and shrewd; he has learned how to flatter 
his master in word and indulge him in deed; but his soul is small 
and unrighteous. His slavish condition has deprived him of growth 
and uprightness and independence; dangers and fears which were 
too much for his truth and honesty came upon him in early years, 
when the tenderness of youth was unequal to them, and he has been 
driven into crooked ways; from the first he has practised deception 
and retaliation, and has become stunted and warped. And so he has 
passed out of youth into manhocd, having no soundness in aim, and 
is now, as he thinks, a master in wisdom.” 





* Gorgias, 515C. ff. Jowett, II. 396-400, 
+ Theetétus,173 A. Jowett, IV., p.322. 
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To make matters worse, the original of this unflattering 
portrait was rapidly becoming the most powerful man in the 
State. Increasing specialization had completely separated the 
military and political functions which had formerly been dis- 
charged by a single eminent individual, and the business of 
legislation was also becoming a distinct profession. No orator 
could obtain a hearing in the assembly who had not a technical 
acquaintance with the subject of deliberation, if it admitted of 
technical treatment, which was much more frequently the case 
now than in the preceding generation. As a consequence of 
this revolution, the ultimate power of supervision and control 
was passing into the hands of the law courts, where general 
questions could be discussed in a more popular style, and often 
from a wider or a more’sentimental point of view. They were, 
in fact, beginning to wield an authority like that exercised until 
quite lately by the press in modern Europe, only that its action 
was much more direct and formidable. A vote of the Ecclésia 
could only deprive a statesman of office ; a vote of the dicastery 
could deprive him of civil rights, home, freedom, property, or 
even life itself. Moreover, with the loss of empire and the 
decline of public spirit, private interests had come to attract a 
proportionately larger share of attention, and unobtrusive citi- 
zens, who had formerly escaped from the storms of party 
passion, now found themselves marked out as a prey by every 
fluent and dexterous pleader who could find an excuse for 
dragging them before the courts. Rhetoric was hailed as the 
supreme art, enabling its possessor to dispense with every other 
study, and promising young men were encouraged to look on it 
as the most paying line they could take up. Even those whose 
civil status or natural timidity precluded them from speaking in 
public could gain an eminent and envied position by composing 
speeches for others to deliver. Behind these, again, stood the 
professed masters of rhetoric, claiming to direct the education 
and the whole public opinion of the age by their lectures and 
pamphlets. Philosophy was not excluded from their system of 
training, but it occupied a strictly subordinate place. Studied 
in moderation, they looked on it as a bracing mental exercise 
and a repertory of sounding commonplaces, if not as a solvent 
for old-fashioned notions of honesty ; but a close adherence to 
the laws of logic or to the principles of morality seemed puerile 
pedantry to the elegant stylists who made themselves the advo- 
cates of every crowned filibuster abroad while preaching a 
policy of peace at any price at home. 

It is evident that the fate of Socrates was constantly in 
Plato’s thoughts, and greatly embittered his scorn for the multi- 
tude as well as for those who made themselves its ministers and 
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minions. It so happened that his friend’s three accusers had 
been respectively a poet, a statesman and a rhetor, thus aptly 
typifying to the philosopher’s lively imagination the triad of 
charlatans in whom public opinion found its appropriate repre- 
sentatives and spokesmen. Yet Plato ought consistently to 
have held that the condemnation of Socrates was, equally with 
the persecution of Pericles, a satire on the teaching which, after 
at least thirty years’ exercise, had left his auditors more corrupt 
than it found them. In like manner the ostracism of Aristeides 
night be set against similar sentences passed on less puritanical 
statesmen. For the purpose of the argument it would have 
been sufficient to show that in existing circumstances the office 
of public adviser was both thankless and dangerous. We must 
always remember that when Plato is speaking of past times he 
is profoundly influenced by aristocratic traditions, and also that 
under a retrospective disguise he is really attacking contem- 
porary abuses. And if, even then, his denunciations seem 
excessive, their justification may be found in that continued 
decay of public virtue which, not long afterwards, brought about 
the final catastrophe of Athenian independence. 

To illustrate the relation in which Plato stood towards his 
own times, we have already had occasion to draw largely on the 
productions of his maturer manhood. We have now to take up 
the broken thread of our systematic exposition, and to trace the 
development of his philosophy through that wonderful series of 
compositions which entitle him to rank among the greatest 
writers, the most comprehensive thinkers and the purest reli- 
gious teachers of all ages. In the presence of such glory a mere 
divergence of opinion must not be permitted to influence our 
judgment. High above all particular truths stands the prin- 
ciple that truth itself exists, and it was for this that Plato 
fought. If there were others more completely emancipated 
from superstition, none so persistently appealed to the logic 
before which superstition must ultimately vanish. If his 
schemes for the reconstruction of society ignore many obvious 
facts, they assert with unrivalled force the necessary supremacy 
of public welfare over private pleasure ; and their avowed utili- 
tarianism offers a common ground to the rival reformers who 
will have nothing to do with the mysticism of their metaphysical 
foundation. Those, again, who hold, like the youthful Plato 
himself, that the ultimate interpretation of existence belongs to 
a science transcending human reason, will here find the doc- 
trmes of their religion anticipated as in a dream. And even 
those who, standing aloof both from theology and philosophy, 
live, as they imagine, for beauty alone, will observe with interest 
how the spirit of Greek art survived in the denunciation of its 
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idolatry, and “the light that never was on sea or land,” after 
fading away from the lower levels of Athenian fancy, came once 
more to suffuse the frozen steeps of dialectic with its latest and 
divinest rays. 

The glowing enthusiasm of Plato is, however, not entirely 
derived from the poetic traditions of his native city, or perhaps 
we should rather say that he and the great writers who preceded 
him Crew from a common fount of inspiration. Mr. Emerson, 
in cne of the most penetrating criticisms ever written on our 
philosopher,* has pointed out the existence of two distinct 
elements in the Platonic dialogues—one dispersive, practical, 
prosaic; the other mystical, absorbing, centripetal. The 
American scholar is, however, as we think, quite mistaken when 
he attributes the second of these tendencies to Asiatic influence, 
It is extremely doubtful whether Plato ever travelled farther 
east than Egypt; it is probable that his stay in that country 
was not of long duration, and it is certain that he did not 
acquire a single metaphysical idea from its inhabitants. He 
liked their rigid conservatism ; he liked their institution of a 
dominant priesthood ; he liked their system of popular educa- 
tion, and the place which it gave to mathematics made him look 
with shame on the “swinish ignorance” of his own countrymen 
in that respect ;t but on the whole he classes them among the 
races exclusively devoted to money making, and in aptitude for 
philosophy he places them far below the Greeks. Very different 
were the impressions brought home from his visits to Sicily and 
Southern Italy. There he became acquainted with modes of 
thought in which the search after hidden resemblances and 
analogies was a predominant passion ; there the existence of a 
central unity underlying all phenomena was maintained as 
against sense and common opinion with the intensity of a reli- 
gious creed; there alone speculation was clothed in poetic 
language ; there first had an attempt been made to carry 
thought into life by associating it with a reform of manners and 
beliefs. There, too, the arts of dance and song had assumed a 
more orderly and solemn aspect ; the chorus received its final 
constitution from a Sicilian master; and the loftiest strains of 
Greek lyric poetry were composed for recitation in the streets of 
Sicilian cities or at the courts of Sicilian kings. ‘Then, with the 
rise of rhetoric, Greek prose was elaborated by Sicilian teachers 
into a sort of rhythmical composition, combining rich imagery 
with studied harmonies and contrasts of sense and sound. And 
as the hold of Asiatic civilization on eastern Hellas grew 





* The lecture on Plato in Representative Men. 
t Laws, 819 D. Jowett, V. p. 390. 
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weaker, the attention of her foremost spirits was more and more 
attracted to this new region of wonder and romance. The 
stream of colonization set thither in a steady flow; the scenes of 
mythical adventure were rediscovered in Western waters; and 
it was imagined that, by grasping the resources of Sicily, an 
empire extending over the whole Mediterranean might be won. 
Perhaps, without being too fanciful, we may trace a likeness 
between the daring schemes of Alcibiades and the more remote 
but not more visionary kingdom suggested by an analogous 
inspiration to the idealizing soul of Plato. Each had learned to 
practise, although for far different purposes, the royal art of 
Socrates—the mastery over men’s minds acquired by a close | ~ 
study of their interests, passions, and beliefs. And for each a \ 
cup of victory was mingled from the deepest fountains of 
Hellenic life; but the one saw it dashed untasted from his lips, 
while in the golden bowl of the other still sparkles, fresh and 
pure as at first, under a protecting surface of Attic oil, the fiery 
Sicilian wine. 

It will be remembered that in an earlier part of this Article 
we accompanied Plato to a period when he had provisionally 
adopted a theory in which the Protagorean contention that 
virtue can be taught was confirmed and explained by the 
Socratic contention that virtue is knowledge ; while this know- 
ledge again was interpreted in the sense of a hedonistic calculus, 
a prevision and comparison of the pleasures and pains consequent 
on our actions. We have now to trace the lines of thought by 
which he was guided to a different conception of ethical science. 

After resolving virtue into knowledge of pleasure, the next 
questions which would present themselves to so keen a thinker 
were obviously, What is knowledge? and What is pleasure? The 
Theetctus is chiefly occupied with a discussion of the various 
answers already given to the first of these inquiries. It seems, 
therefore, to come naturally next after the Protagoras ; and our 
conjecture receives a further confirmation when we find that here 
also a large place is given to the opinions of the Sophist after 
whom that dialogue is named ; the chief difference being that 
the points selected for controversy are of a speculative rather 
than of a practical character. There is, however, a close con- 
nection between the argument by which Protagoras had endea- 
voured to prove that all mankind are teachers of virtue and his 
more general principle that man is the measure of all things. 
And perhaps it was the more obvious difficulties attending the 
latter view which led Plato after some hesitation to reject the 
former along with it. On a former occasion* we gave some 





* Westminster Review for April, 1880: Art. “The Greck Humanists.” 
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reasons for believing that Protagoras did not erect every indivi- 
dual into an arbiter of truth in the sweeping sense afterwards 
put upon his words. He was probably opposing a human to a 
theological or a naturalistic standard. Nevertheless, it does not 
follow that Plato was fighting with a shadow when he pressed 
the Protagorean dictum to its most literal interpretation. There 
are plenty of people still who would maintain it to that extent. 
Wherever and whenever the authority of ancient traditions is 
broken down, the doctrine that one man’s opinion is as good as 
another's immediately takes its place, or rather the doctrine in 
question is a survival of traditionalism in an extremely pul- 
verized form. And when we are told that the majority must be 
right—which is a very different principle from holding that the 
majority should be obeyed—we may take it as a sign that the 
loose particles are beginning to coalesce again. The substitution 
of an individual for a universal standard of truth is, according to 
Plato, a direct consequence of the theory which identifies know- 
ledge with sense-perception. It is at any rate certain that the 
most vehement assertors of the former doctrine are also those who 
are fondest of appealing to what they and their friends have seen, 
heard or felt; and the more educated among them place 
enormous confidence in statistics. They are also fond of repeat- 
ing the adage that an ounce of fact is worth a pound of theory, 
without considering that theory alone can furnish the balance in 
which facts are weighed. Plato does not go very deep into the 
rationale of observation, nor in the infancy of exact science was 
it to be expected that he should. He fully recognized the pre- 
sence of two factors, an objective and a subjective, in every sen- 
sation, but lost his hold on the true method in attempting to 
trace a like dualism through the whole ofconsciousness. Where 
we should distinguish between the mental energies and the 
physical processes underlying them, or between the elements re- 
spectively contributed to every cognition by immediate experi- 
ence and reflection, he conceived the inner and outer worlds as 
two analogous series related to one another as an image to its 
original. 

At this last point we touch on the final generalization by which 
Plato extended the dialectic method to all existence, and re- 
admitted into philosophy the earlier speculations provisionally 
excluded from it by Socrates. The cross-examining elenchus at 
first applied only to individuals had been turned with destructive 
effect on every class, every institution and every polity until the 
whole of human life was made to appear one mass of self-contra- 
diction, instability and illusion. It had been held by some that 
the order of nature offered a contrast and a correction to this 
bewildering chaos. Plato, on the other hand, sought to show that 
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the ignorance and evil prevalent among men were only a part of 
the imperfection necessarily belonging to derivative existence of 
every kind. For this purpose the philosophy of Heracleitus 
proved a welcome auxiliary. The pupil of Socrates had been 
taught in early youth by Cratylus, an adherent of the Ephesian 
school, that movement, relativity and the conjunction of opposites 
are the very conditions under which Nature works. We may 
conjecture that Plato did not at first detect any resemblance 
between the Heracleitean flux and the mental bewilderment pro- 
duced or brought to light by the master of cross-examination. 
But his visit to Italy would probably enable him to take a new 
view of the Ionian speculations by bringing him into contact with 
schools maintaining a directly opposite doctrine. The Eleatics 
held that existence remained eternally undivided, unmoved and 
unchanged. The Pythagoreans arranged all things according to 
a strained and rigid antithetical construction. Then came the 
identifying flash. Unchangeable reality, divine order, mathe- 
matical truth—these were the objective counterpart of the 
Socratic definitions, of the consistency which Socrates introduced 
into conduct. The Heracleitean system applied to phenomena 
only, and it faithfully reflected the incoherent beliefs and dis- 
orderly actions of uneducated men. We are brought into rela- 
tion with the fluctuating sea of generated and perishing natures 
by sense and opinion, and these reproduce in their irreconcilable 
diversity the shifting character of the objects with which they 
are conversant. Whatever we see and feel is a mixture of being 
and unreality ; it is, and is not, at the same time. Sensible 
magnitudes are equal or greater or less according as the standard 
of comparison is chosen. Yet the very act of comparison shows 
that there is something in ourselves deeper than mere sense ; 
something to which all individual sensations are referred as to a 
common centre, and in which their images are stored up. 
Knowledge, then, can no longer be identified with sensation, since 
the mental reproductions of external objects are apprehended 
in the absence of their originals, and since thought possesses the 
further faculty of framing abstract notions not representing any 
sensible objects at all. 

We need not follow Plato’s investigations into the meaning 
of knowledge and the causes of illusion any further, espe 
cially as they do not lead, in this instance, to any positive con- 
clusion. The general tendency is to seek for truth within rather 
than without, and to connect error partly with the disturbing 
Influence of sense-impressions on the higher mental faculties, 
Partly with the inherent confusion and instability of the pheno- 
mena whence those impressions are derived. Our principal con- 
cern here is to note the expansive power of generalization which 
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was carrying philosophy back again from man to Nature—the 
deep-seated contempt of Plato for public opinion—and the in- 
cipient differentiation of demonstrated from empirical truth. 

A somewhat similar vein of reflection is worked out in the 
Cratylus, a dialogue presenting some important points of 
contact with the Thectétus, and probably belonging to the 
same period. There is the same constant reference to Herac- 
leitus, whose philosophy is here also treated as in great measure, 
but not entirely, true; and the opposing system of Parmenides 
is again mentioned, though much more briefly, as a valuable set- 
off against its extravagances. The Cratylus deals exclusively 
with language, just as the Theatétus had dealt with sensation 
and mental imagery, but in such a playful and ironical tone that 
its speculative importance is likely to be overlooked. Some of 
the Greek philosophers seem to have thought that the study of 
things might advantageously be replaced by the study of words, 
which were supposed to have a natural and necessary connection 
with their accepted meanings. This view was particularly 
favoured by the Heracleiteans, who found, or fancied that they 
found, a confirmation of their master’s teaching in etymology. 
Plato professes to adopt the theory in question, and supports it 
with a number of derivations which to us seem ludicrously 
absurd, but which may possibly have been transcribed from the 
pages of contemporary philologists. At last, however, he turns 
round and shows that other verbal arguments, equally good, 
might be adduced on behalf of Parmenides. But the most 
valuable part of the discussion is a protest against the whole 
theory that things can be studied through their names. Pilato 
justly observes that an image, to be perfect, should not repro- 
duce its original, but only certain aspects of it ; that the framers 
of language were not infallible ; and that we are just as compe- 
tent to discover the nature of things as they could be. One 
can imagine the delight with which he would have welcomed 
the modern discovery that sensations, too, are a language, and 
that the associated groups into which they most readily gather 
are determined less by the necessary connections of things 1 
themselves than by the exigencies of self-preservation and repro- 
duction in sentient beings. ; 

Through all his criticisms in the popular sources of information 
—sense, language and public opinion—Plato refers to an ideal 
of perfect knowledge which he assumes without being able to 
define it. It must satisfy the negative condition of being free 
from self-contradiction, but further than this we cannot go. Yet, 
in the hands of a metaphysician, no more than this was required 
to reconstruct the world. The demand for consistency explains 
the practical philosophy of Socrates. It also explains under 
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another form the philosophy, both practical and speculative, of 
his disciple. Identity, and the correlative of identity, difference, 
gradually came to cover with their manifold combinations all 
knowledge all life, and all existence. 

It was from mathematical science that the light of certainty first 
broke. Socrates had not encouraged the study of mathematics 
either pure or applied, nor, if we may judge from some disparag- 
ing allusions to Hippias and his lectures in the Protagoras, did 
Plato at first regard it with any particular favour. He may have 
acquired some notion of arithmetic and geometry at school, but 
the intimate acquaintance with and deep interest in them, 
manifested throughout his later works, probably dates from his 
visits to Italy, Sicily, Cyréné and Egypt. In each of these 
places the exact sciences were cultivated with more assiduity 
than at Athens ; in southern Italy they had been brought into 
close connection with philosophy by a system of mystical inter- 
pretation. The glory of discovering their true speculative 
significance was reserved for Plato. Just as he had detected a 
profound analogy between the Socratic scepticism and the 
Heracleitean flux, so also, by another vivid intuition, he saw in 
the definitions and demonstrations of geometry a type of true 
reasoning, a particular application of the Socratic logic. Thus 
the two studies were brought into fruitful reaction, the one 
gaining a wider applicability, and the other an exacter method 
of proof. The mathematical spirit ultimately proved too strong 
for Plato, and petrified his philosophy into a lifeless formalism ; 
but no extraneous influence helped so much to bring about the 
complete maturity of his constructive powers, in no direction 
has he more profoundly influenced the thought of later ages. 

Both the Thectétus and the Cratylus contain allusions to 
matiematical reasoning, but its full significance is first exhibited 
in the Meno. Here the old question, whether virtue can be 
taught, is again raised to be discussed from an entirely new point 
of view, and resolved into the more genera! question, Can any- 
thing be taught ? The answer is, yes and no. You may stimulate 
the native activity of the intellect, but you cannot create it. Take 
a totally uneducated man, and, under proper guidance, he shall 
discover the truths of geometry for himself, by virtue of their 
self-evident clearness. Being independent of any traceable 
experience, the elementary principles of this science, of all science, 
must have been acquired in some antenatal period, or rather they 
were never acquired at all, they belong to the very nature of the 
soul herself. ‘The doctrine here unfolded had a great future 
before it, and it has never, perhaps, been discussed with so much 
eagerness as during the last half-century among ourselves. The 
masters of English thought have placed the issue first raised by 
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Plato in the very front of philosophical controversy, and the 
general public have been brought to feel that their dearest 
interests hang on its decision. The subject has, however, lost 
much of its adventitious interest to those who know that the 
@ priori position was turned, a hundred years ago, by Kant. 
The philosopher of Konigsberg showed that, granting knowledge 
to be composed of two elements, mind adds nothing to outward 
experience but its own forms, the system of connections according 
to which it groups phenomena. Deprive these forms of the 
content given to them by feeling, and the soul will be left 
beating her wings in a vacuum. The doctrine that knowledge 
is not a dead deposit in consciousness or memory, but a living 
energy whereby phenomena are, to use Kant’s words, gathered 
up into the synthetic unity of apperception, has since found a 
physiological basis in the theory of central innervation. And 
the experiential school of psychology have simultaneously come 
to recognize the existence of fixed conditions under which con- 
sciousness works and grows, and which in the last analysis resolve 
themselves into the apprehension of resemblance, difference, 
coexistence and succession. The most complex cognition 
involves no more than these four categories ; and it is probable 
that they all co-operate in the most elementary perception. 

The truths here touched on seem to have been dimly present 
to the mind of Plato. He never doubts that all knowledge must 
in some way or other be derived from experience ; and accord- 
ingly he assumes that what cannot have been learned in this 
world was learned in another. But he does not (in the Meno 
at least) suppose that the process ever had a beginning. It 
would seem that he is trying to express in figurative language 
the distinction, lost almost as soon as found, between intelligence 
and the facts on which intelligence is exercised. An examination 
of the steps by which Meno’s slave is brought to perceive, without 
being directly told, the truth of the Pythagorean theorem, will 
show that his sbare in the demonstration is limited to the intui- 
tion of certain numerical equalities and inequalities. Now to 
Plato the perception of sameness and difference meant every- 
thing. He would have denied that the sensible world presented 
examples of these relations in their ideal absoluteness and purity. 
In tracing back their apprehension to the self-reflection of the 
soul, the consciousness of personal identity, he would not have 
transgressed the limits of a legitimate inquiry. But self-con- 
sciousness involved a possible abstraction from disturbing 
influences, which he interpreted as a real separation between 
mind and matter, and, to make it more complete, an independent 
pre-existence of the former. Nor was this all. Since knowledge 
is of likeness in difference, then the central truth of things, the 
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reality underlying all appearance must be an abiding identity 
recognized by the soul through her previous communion with 
itin a purer world. The inevitable tendency of two identities, 
one subjective and the other objective, was to coalesce in an 
absolute unity where all distinctions of time and space would 
have disappeared, carrying the whole mythical machinery along 
with them, and Plato’s logic is always hovering on the verge of 
such a consummation without being able fully to accept it. Still 
the mystical tendency, which it was reserved for Plotinus to carry 
out in its entirety, is always present, though restrained by other 
motives, working for the ascertainment of uniformity in theory 
and for the enforcement of uniformity in practice. 

We have accompanied Plato to a point where he begins to 
see his way towards a radical reconstruction of all existing 
beliefs and institutions. On a future occasion we shall attempt 
to show how far he succeeded in this great purpose, how much, 
in his positive contributions to thought is of permanent, and 
how much of merely biographical or literary value. 


Arr. V.—Caastity: its DEVELOPMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE. 


()°s subject is aside from the discussion of the Origin of the 
Species. Three undisputed facts are postulated :—(1) there 
are species; (2) the typal characteristics of such species are 
usually transmitted ; and (3) variation occurs in the entailment. 
Two presumptions are provisionally accepted, neither of which 
are certain, but both of which are scientifically tenable. The 
first, that a correlation exists between physiological and psycho- 
logical phenomena, and that the application of the doctrine of 
entailment to these correlations is chiefly confined to determining 
the respective limits of heredity and variation, and the relative 
distribution of the one over the other at alternate points. The 
second, that man, rising from a savage state, has conquered 
civilization through a long series of ethnical and social trans- 
formations, covering ages of time. The power of parent to 
transmit, not only the essentials of his species, but also his own 
idiosyncrasies, is so persistent a force, that no modern inquiry 
into social phenomena can satisfy which fails to take into account 
the breadth and significance of this constructive and preservative 
endowment. But the doctrine of heredity does not explain the 
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causes of variations which occur so frequently, and which, though 
they mostly die off with the individual exception, sometimes 
survive in reproductive progeny when favouring conditions 
intervene. At first sight variation seems to oppose heredity ; a 
better interpretation makes them correlatives cf the persistence 
of life. Variation is the plastic form of persistence. It enables 
a species to accept, by adaptation, an environment which other. 
wise threatens extinction. Heredity is the organized form of 
persistence, which maintains the typal characteristics through 
ephemeral variations of environment, or fixes a favourable 
variation as a permanent variety, and the succession of genera- 
tions favours the perpetual possibility of change, and discloses 
the law of this reciprocal relation. (1) If a type is fixed, 
its permanence is inseparably connected with and dependent 
upon an equally fixed environment. (2) If a feature is 
mutable, easily subverted, or difficult to maintain, the environ- 
ment related to it is equally fickle, and the new feature fails 
to secure that repetition through ages, not inaptly called “an 
eternal memory,” which constitutes the essential of an here- 
ditable quality. 

It is due to this law that the degree of certitude of entail- 
ment differs so greatly in different orders of phenomena, that 
physiological traits are more profound than intellectual or moral, 
ones. Indeed, as we pass through a series beginning with the 
structure of the vital organs, to the appetites and passions, to 
the emotions, the judgment and the will, and culminate in the 
moral sense, we begin with those features which are most exclu- 
sively controlled by heredity, and proceed, by successive steps, 
to powers less and less under its domination. Conversely, as we 
proceed from the physical to the moral, the dominion of envi- 
ronment enhances ; therefore, training—which is only an artificial 
device for maintaining a favourable environment—must ever be 
invoked to maintain a steady and transmissible moral character. 
But the conception of heredity includes much more than the 
entailment of generic or idiosyncratic features. It implies 
inheritance of consecutive transformations which unvaryingly 
recur. It is not that man, as a species, inherits a nose, but that 
he inherits the potentiality of passing from infancy to youth, 
through manhood to old age and death, and that this serial meta- 
morphosis is more certain of entailment than even the appear- 
ance of a nose upon his face. Nor must heredity be prefigured 
as the transference of an agglomerate sum of endowment; but 
it must be conceived of as the sempiternal convergence of the 
aptitudes of a man’s separate ascendents handed down and 
integrated in his organization. The most profound distinction 
in biology being sex, each half of these ascendents will be named 
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accordingly androgen,* denoting any progenitor, and gynegen,* 
any progenitress, however remote in the lineage. 

We require to include in the conception of environment much 
more than the mere fortuitous surroundings which determine 
natural selection, for men differ from beasts in this: they can, 
within certain limits, create a selective environment which will 
add to or substract from hereditary endowment. The power of 
invention, the establishment of customs, the organization of 
nations belong to this adjustable domain, and furnish educative 
agencies capable of establishing transmissible qualities of mind 
and body corresponding to established ideals. 

During the discussion of our theme, “‘the first thing 
which, in the order of Nature, forces itself upon our notice, is the 
strength of the sexual propensity, and the comparative weakness 
of the moral principle which ought to hold it in restraint.”+ This 
“propensity” best illustrates physiological and psychological 
correlation. It has an organic basis. Before birth there is a 
morphological development which is at first sexless, but at a 
definite period, varying only a few days, gender appears without 
function. For years after birth the metamorphoses continue 
and develop function, and closely following appear conscious 
emotions that approximate to instincts, which are partly appetite, 
‘partly aspiration. The emotions do not appear before the func- 
tions, nor the latter before the organs, but the extirpation of 
the organs effectually extinguishes the related emotions ; whereas 
the power to control the emotion does not arise till later in life. 
It resides in the will, and the conditions which preside over the 
co-ordination of this will are so variable, that it is less certainly 
entailed than the passion which it has to govern. Hence “the 
weakness of the moral principle” which ought to hold it in 
restraint. The essential character of chastity implies an active 
mastery over appetite, not the negation of appetite, and this 
mastery is a constituent of character capable of being entailed. 
But such is the vacuity of our language that it does not con- 
tain a single word to denote that such a moral attribute exists ; 
the nouns, like chastity and pudicity, being descriptive of 
States or conditions of continence, not the endowment of it as a 
faculty. It denies to the heroism of self-conquest a single active 
transitive verb to denote that the English-speaking race can 
conceive of a masterful will which rules. Every verb which 
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applies has a passive form. It is herein proposed to rid the 
language of this reproach by affixing to the noun “astriction” a 
new specific meaning, to wit: the binding fast or confining of 

assional impulse: to coin the word “ astrictiveness,” to denote 
the faculty of astriction. We can then employ the active tran- 
sitive verb “to astrict,” and the adjectives “ astrictive,” “ astric- 
tory,” and “astrictable,” as useful derivatives. 

In tracing historically the rise and development of astric- 
tiveness, we encounter the prevalent theory that government 
grew out of the patriarchal family, and thus the “ postulate 
that human history opens with perfect marriage, conjugal fidelity, 
and certainty of male parentage ;’* but later researches prove 
“that the family is not the primary unit it is assumed to be.”+ 

The tradition that savages are the degenerate sons of a perfect 
race vanishes before the successive investigations which are being 
made into the history of primitive man. The hypotheses of 
Arcadian simplicity and “primitive prudery” among savage 
women are the pleasant flatteries of poets. The truth seems 
to be rather, that originally there was no form of regulated 
marriage. It was only after a series of tentative efforts, a 
succession of rudimentary forms, and a long-continued and brutal 
male domination over women, that human experience worked 
out the system of monogamy and established the modem 
family. Historically considered, monogamy is not a Christian 
institution, for it was established in Rome more than seven 
hundred years before Christ. It is not the acknowledged 
standard of relation between the sexes among three-fourths of 
the human family ; and even of those nations which profess to 
maintain it by the enforcements of law and the sanctions of 
religion, a large proportion of the citizens violate its spirit and 
its letter. Chastity, therefore, has a much narrower foothold 
than is commonly supposed, and the poverty of our language 1 
respect to it is apparently justified. We intend, in the present 
article, to examine the origin and cost of its establishment, the 
causes that retard its progress, and the necessary measures to 
maintain it as a permanent entailment. : 

Ante-dating the gathering of tribes, the formation of families, 
or the establishment of government, the primary regulator of 
“the passion ” was maternity. The metamorphoses of muliebrity, 
gestation, and lactation, produce a diversion of vitality: which 
astricts passional impulse, inducing a division of labour in the 
organic functions favourable to chastity. This is a morpho- 
logical necessity, and in it the radix of social, moral, and zsthetic 
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sentiments and corresponding customs is found. But paternity 
does not affect men organically as maternity does women. To 
virility there are no metamorphoses interposed to give the life a 
new functional office and to deflect vitality from the channel of 
. an indulgence whose only limit is exhaustion. Paternity has no 
physiological experience, and therefore lacks that profound 
impress which is produced by maternity, and which, because 
organic, ensures entailment. In this difference between virility 
and muliebrity we have the key to the respective parts which the 
sexes play in the establishment of chastity, something to guide us 
in the study of its entailment, and, probably, the explanation why 
woman, rather than man, has submitted to the long and 
dreadful discipline of tyranny which was to raise this rudimentary 
physiological metamorphosis into a delicate moral sentiment. 

In woman the love of children also rests on organic function, 
an ante-natal and post-natal experience. Lactation gives rise to 
child-care, and, later, develops into maternal solicitude and 
domestic responsibility. .Her children are linked with a series 
of cerebral experiences which are but the registration of varying 
physiological conditions, the emotional activity surviving the 
physical causes which brought it into play. The primary 
impulse being constant and the induced consequents following 
invariably, the conditions of heredity are completely fulfilled, 
and she entails upon posterity the physiological metamor- 
phoses and the cerebral comformation that accompanies 
them. With the man the love of children lacks the organic 
basis and its psychological unfolding, and must be called into 
play by grafting it as a secondary sexual characteristic. The 
woman, having mental conceptions unknown to her mate, and 
being capable of transmitting them, had to confer these upon 
generations of sons who were under a favourable environment 
for the development of these conceptions, and man has thus been 
more literally “ born of woman,” than has hitherto been suspected. 
With man, then, both paternity and love of children were borrowed 
factors, supported and moulded by social or sentimental necessi- 
ties which were chiefly created by woman, and which took ages 
to develop into sufficient coherence to make him co-operate 
effectively with the primitive woman in the career of child-care, 
which is the basis of the family. Even when the feeling was 
created it was a voluntary duty, often interfered with by 
accidents and liable to frequent neglects. It would fail 
of that sempiternal recurrence involved in the phenomena 
of motherhood, the sentiments becoming proportionately unstable. 
To this day it is the fathers who abandon their young. 

Three prime factors concur in the genesis of the family : 


Passion, parentage, and child-love related to each other as cause 
FF2 
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and effect. With primitive woman all three are organically 
basic, with man, only the first, the other twobeing derivative, 
How shall this diversity of origin in the sentiments affect the 
sexes as to the establishment of chastity ? 

In the dawn of social organization, inconstant man’s derivative 
love of offspring required a suitable environment to fix it as an 
hereditable element, but in a climate growing food perennially, 
and requiring no exertion to maintain the family, no such 
environment existed. A struggle for existence supervening, a 
large expenditure of vital force was called for to maintain the 
race against extinction by famines and fluctuating seasons, 
and around this necessity which enlisted the male efforts, the 
male love of offspring slowly crystallized and helped to distribute 
the sentiment between the two sexes so that they both became 
contributive to its hereditary permanence. But the struggle for 
existence is the establishment of labour which re-distributes man’s 
vital energy and astricts him by producing a series of physio- 
logical and mental metamorphoses formative of character, 
analogous to those which, in the woman, were induced in a prior 
stage of society by maternity. Male restriction, then, was pro- 
bably determined by climatic rigours reacting upon a secondary 
sentiment entailed from woman, but which failed to characterize 
males till migration to a colder climate extinguished the posterity 
of those fathers who neglected the labour essential to maintain 
their progeny. But the struggle for existence was shared by the 
woman, so she preserved her initial superiority over man in 
respect to chastity. 

The difficulty with all comparative history consists in the fact 
that there is a prehistoric existence which can only be reached 
by methods of induction, all, more or less, open to error. Never- 
theless, philology, the study of myths and traditions and surviving 
customs, and the observation of present savage tribes, furnish a 
body of evidence which enables us to comprehend social forms 
we should otherwise not conceive. 

The first step toward marriage proper and the patriarchal 
system seems referable to a disturbance of the ratio of the sexes. 
Whatever may have been the causes which led to a prepon- 
derance of men, whether by infanticide of girl babes, or can- 
nibalism, or the custom of maintaining female warriors, the 
scarcity of women brought about peculiar communistic groups. 
Wives had a plurality of husbands; they were the heads of the 
house; the paternity of children was uncertain; a system of 
kinships through females only [metrogynic kinship] was 
organized ; and the common property of the group descended 
through the female lines. Throughout the globe, from the 
Arycn to the Australasian races, we find traces of this social 
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order which seems to have been universally prevalent as a stage 
of civilization. Woman was the first ruler of men. Her mother- 
hood was an experience endowing her with executive mastery 
intimately connected with the art of governing. The primitive 
woman must have been more capable than the primitive man. 
Hence the essential attributes of power vested in her. 

Possibly each woman with her family required several husbands 
to ensure sufficient subsistence ; but, whatever the cause.of the 
establishment of polyandry, it led to important physiological 
results—for men, astriction ; for women, restriction of partners ; 
and for rudimentary society, the first trace of organized 
marrage. Under the earlier forms of polyandry it was the 
husband who entered the house of. the wife and practically came 
under the dominion of her kindred. +“ Therefore shall a man 
leave his father and his mother and cleave unto his wife.”* If 
the wife died her children remained with her kindred ; but her 
husbands, taking their property, returned with it to their people, 
because this property, by right, belonged to the females of their 
tribe. Fathers were not accounted kindred to their children. 
The basis of kinship was a physical fact obviously referable to 
the mother, and this blood relationship would develop into the 
conception of a stock having a tradition and a common name 
linked to the mother. ‘The members of such a group, bound by 
acommon derivation, a common tradition, and a common need 
of mutual protection, would become brethren ; “as distinguished 
from men of other groups they would be of the group stock 
and named after the group.” Thus the probable origin of tribes. 

It required the union of two or more such tribes to carry 
forward astrictiveness by means of social regulation. The 
consolidated tribe would consist of families or gens, each bearing 
the name of its family before consolidation. With this stage of 
tribe organization, kinship through females only determined the 
right of intermarriage. Unions between kindred of the mother’s 
gens were prohibited, but this did not prevent consanguineous 
marriages within what would now be prohibited degrees. A 
man could not marry the daughter of his aunt because she was 
of his mother’s gens, but he could marry that of his uncle 
because she was not. Abraham could marry his father’s daughter 
Sarah, because her mother was of another gens ; but he could not 
have married his mother’s daughter by another husband, because 
Sarah would then have béen of the same gens as his own mother : 
the conception of consanguinity was limited to female kinship. 

But when the tribe consisted of consolidated gens, polyandry 
Would change its form. Instead of a woman marrying chance 
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husbands and their cohabiting in her family, she would marry 
several brothers and cohabit with them in their gens. The 
paternity of children under this form would still be uncertain 
as to the individual father, but it was certain as to the gens 
of the paternal blood, and initiated another stage preparatory 
to female chastity. The law of the Levirate among the Hebrews 
was imperative. If the elder brother died, the brother next of 
age had no alternative but to take his widow, indeed she was 
his wife without any form of marriage.* It grew out ofa 
custom which no doubt preceded it, that of polyandry where a 
woman’s husbands were brothers and she lived in their gens. 
But the significance of the Levirate is that it marks a social 
condition where the system of kinship through females only 
was superseded by agn&tic relationship. The rise of male 
supremacy is marked by transferring the conception of female 
kinship, first to kinship in the blood of the husband’s gens, 
then to kinship in the elder brother’s person as the representative 
of his gens {if he died without issue, it became the duty of the 
younger brother to raise seed to his elder brother’s household), 
and, lastly, to the recognition of kinship to an individual father. 

Agnatic relationship exacted certainty of male parentage. 
The man was now “the head of the woman,” therefore the 
pedigree of his children must be pure. The subjection of women 
was begun, and it continued for ages, a ruthless tyranny, miti- 
gated by sentimental flattery. The history of compulsory chastity 
among wives has been marked by systems of restraint which 
have varied in form, in degree, and in atrocity, with different 
ages and peoples. It began when women entered the house- 
hold of their husbands, and had to couform to the discipline of 
his family. 

Sequestration of women had a double purpose : to protect them 
from the universal rapine which prevailed in archaic times, and 
to give surety of paternity. Thus in oriental countries male 
supremacy instituted the seraglio, which the Greeks copied, 
secluding their wives and daughters from male society, even that 
of their husbands and fathers at meals. In Rome, fathers had 
the right of life and death over their children, a right which they 
exercised to punish impudicity in their daughters ; and in modern 
times we have had the duenna, the chaperon, and the com- 
panion. The common law of England reduced the wife to an 
infant, gave the head of the house the right to whip her, to 
lock her up, to sell her even, and denied her kinship in her 
own children, so that she was estopped from becoming their 
guardian. It has been customary with many nations of antiquity, 
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as it is to-day among savages, to betroth infants to each other, 
and one reason for the custom was, that the parents should be 
held responsible for the bride’s chastity. The laws of divorce and 
against adultery have unvaryingly discriminated against wives and 
favoured husbands, and the laws of inheritance, since woman 
lost her empire, have deprived her of property, whether inherited 
oracquired. In the enforcement of safeguards to the legitimacy 
of posterity, women have suffered untold injustice, brutality, and 
anguish. They have been tortured, burned, buried alive, stoned 
to death, dismembered, execrated, denied a soul, and given over 
to eternal damnation; but these ordeals have been contributive 
to chastity as a fixed element of female character. 

In the formation of tribes by coalition of gens, the rigorous 
rules which prohibited marriages between persons related by the 
mother’s blood did not prevent consanguineous marriages. Indeed, 
it intensified the closeness of affiliation, and in the formation of 
races it has played an important part in raising the characteristics 
ofan unimportant family into the dominating traits of a great 
people. The fortunate eccentricity of a prepotent individual has 
been lifted into the hereditary endowment of a leading tribe, 
and, by extension, of a commanding race. If a tribe prohibited 
marriage with alien tribes, obviously it would soon convert all 
its members into blood relations. These are examples of the 
building up of national characteristics by close consanguinity 
emphasizing hereditary entailment. The Hebrews owe their 
marks to such endogamy. Abraham married his half-sister ; 
their son Isaac married his second cousin Rebecca, whose grand- 
father and grandmother were uncle and niece. It follows that 
Rebecca could trace her lineage to Tesah, Abraham’s father, 
through two lines, Nahor and Hasan; while Isaac could trace 
his through Abraham and Sarah to Tesah, also two lines, so that 
Jacob was related to Tesah through his father and mother by 
four lines, that is, all four of Tesah’s children. Now, Jacob was 
the father of the twelve tribes of Israel, five of whom were the 
children of his wives Leah and Rachel, his cousins; and it was 
of this lineage that the tribe of Judah came, who were to be the 
kings over Israel. 

_Endogamy has been a widespread custom reproduced under 
different names, as castes, royal families, orders of nobility, aris- 
tocracies. Among nations successful in achieving civilization, 
endogamy has set apart a portion of selected women, and erected 
an environment of sequestration, which has acted with great 
persistence on the lmeage of such women, until chastity has 
developed from the passive state of mere functional rest to the 
active faculty of astrictiveness, brought to a degree of sufficient 
stability to obviate the necessity of marital espionage. It is now 
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possible for a race of women to regain an ascendency in their 
households, which was abdicated during the long and dark ages 
of male supremacy, to organize in their turn methods by which 
they can check the profligacy of men, and to establish for them a 
standard of astriction now unknown, as in the past men began 
the task by cultivating pudicity in women. 

The struggle for existence established labour, and laid the 
basis of the property career of the race. Subsistence was pro- 
bably the first form of property. The need of winter stores of 
food developed thrift, which rests on abstinence. It means, first 
in order, labour, which involves a redistribution of physical energy 
favourable to chastity; secondly, a knowledge of future contin- 
gencies, and an adaptation of conduct to their exigencies—this 
is intellectual admeasurement of consequences as to kind and 
intensity, another form of labour ; thirdly, it involves the decision 
whether present enjoyment with indolence is preferable to pre- 
sent labour for the sake of future benefit. Whenever this series 
of mental states and corresponding acts converged in the primi- 
tive father’s decision to maintain his posterity, he planted the 
germ of the most important forms of social obligation. The rise 
of the faculty for saving, at first identified with child care, gave 
to the property career of the race an important function in 
determining future conceptions of agnatic kinship. 


Plurality of husbands may have been a necessity with primi-. 


tive tribes, the maintenance of the family requiring the efforts 
of more than one man to provide food and protect it against 
wild beasts, and still wilder hostile tribes. But as property 
accumulated, and gave birth to rude arts that increased food and 
security, it favoured the return to a balance between the sexes, 
till each man could, by his own efforts, support a single wife and 
family. The accumulation of wealth, with other favouring local 
conditions, was propitious to the extension of monogamy among 
certain races. 

To return to the ownership of property, its distribution, and 
the conceptions of kinship connected with it: at first, property 
was held in common. Lands were inappropriated, and houses 
were joint tenements occupied by related families, The death 
of a member left the others in possession without giving rise to 
ideas of legal right. The first rule of inheritance was that of 
succession through females only, but not to the individual female 
children of the deceased, but to her female kindred jointly. 
This prevented the males of the gens from transferring the 
property of the family group to the family group they entered 
by marriage. The second rule of inheritance arose after woman 
lost supremacy, and kinship was conceived as referable to the 
blood of the father’s gens ; then property was distributed among 
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the agnatic kindred. It was only when individual property 
began to supersede property held in common, and when kinship 
to an individual father was no longer doubtful, that the third 
rule of inheritance became the custom. Then the estate of the 
deceased was divided among his sons, the daughters being 
dowered by their brothers. 

Hence, not only has labour created wealth and regulated male 
continence, but the wealth itself, linked to conceptions of agnatic 
kinship grounded on certainty of paternity, has aided enor- 
mously in inspiring men to compel chastity in their wives and 
pudicity in their daughters, that they might reap the posthu- 
mous fame of an unadulterate sempiternal lineage. 

Lastly, religion sanctioned, emphasized, and idealized marital 
customs, which the entailment of countless generations had 
erected into bonds so strong and habits so firm, that the social 
forms and the religious sanctions have been credited with being 
the ruling power over the minds and acts of men, which the 
hereditary habits had really established. Physiological organi- 
zation, and the appetites and passions that rest upon it, have, for 
the most part, become unconscious in their effect on social order. 
They act automatically, as the heart does, without the necessity 
of volition, therefore they have been overlooked in their histo- 
tical significance. Historians have invariably dwelt on the social 
events and philosophical dogmas of different ages, which are 
mainly the conscious efforts of a people, as though these were 
the fundamental facts of society instead of its evanescent super- 
structure. They have placed man’s interpretation of the facts of 
society above the facts themselves. It becomes necessary to 
invert the order, and to examine the wreana of entailments. 

The establishment of chastity therefore has been a slow 
process of hereditary entailment under proper environment, 
marked in various stages by child-care, industry, male supre- 
macy, and the pride of family growing out of the accumulation 
of wealth, which has widened social responsibility, and placed 
the production of wealth not as the end of effort, but as an 
essential means subordinated to moral purposes. But behind 
the environment, and forming the radix of the sentiment of 
chastity, is maternity; so that if we should strip the sentiment 
of its multiplex moral refinements, at last we should find this 
physical basis. 

Turning from the speculative side of our subject to the facts 
of present society, we apply our simple formulas to the more 
complex question of the actual retardation of chastity. Mono- 
gamy has succeeded only among nations remarkable for industry. 
Only when the Greeks and Romans lived upon the products of 
their own labour did it prevail, and its fall is coincident with the 
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substitution of wealth by conquest or by slave labour. With 
indolence national reversion to primitive savage types was pre- 
destined. It was not luxury that enervated Rome, it was sloth 
which set free licentiousness, and with its ascendency savage 
forms returned. The patrician ladies whose calendar was 
reckoned by their successive amours, thronged the gladiatorial 
arena; coincident with the fall of virtue in their lives rose the 
love of carnage in their hearts. Just as to-day certain forms of 
lust extinguish moral sense, and produce grotesque murders, and 
devilish cruelties practised on girls, which are attributed to insanity, 
but which are more probably the result of atavism—the entailed 
letchery of the perpetrator, intensified during precocious child- 
hood, arresting moral growth, and reproducing ancestral savagery. 
It has been predicted that if mechanical invention should 
proceed during the next fifty years as it has in the last half 
century, machinery will supersede all physical and much mental 
labour. The evil part which it plays in our day is equivalent to 
the part which the slave labour and the spoils of conquest played 
in Rome. It is multiplying the indolent employments. Its 
automacy trains the man into a corresponding automacy which 
cuts down to a minimum the need of effort for subsistence. Its 
effectiveness has reduced the hours of labour from eighteen to 
ten with a rise of wages, and the labour is intermittent because 
gluts, strikes, and lock-outs alternately intervene. The terms 
of the struggle for existence are changing. Hard work is less 
required: Biddy declines service where there are no modern 
improvements, and Pat will soon follow by refusing to carry a 
hod without a lift. The upshot is that hard work which 
underlies astriction is coming into disrepute, and raises the 
question whether we are becoming the victims of our ingenuity. 
It is not a mere cessation of handicraft which is impending, 
but the accumulation of wealth is so easy and its distribution so 
diffused, that one of the natural limits of hetewrwism is being 
pushed back ; for the increasing proportion of income a man can 
spare for the maintenance of this class gives him an undue power 
in determining the virtue of women in humble stations, whose 
false aspirations make them discontented with their lot. We 
have colossal capital invested in mammoth workshops, but we 
also have fabulous profits squandered in riot and lust. We are, 
of course, looking at the danger side of the industrial problem. 
It will find some solution, but whatever that may be, it must 
include occupation for the mind and muscle of the generation 
which gives the answer. Civilization is something besides the 
power of multiplying commodities. The property career of the 
race has had a muscular fibre, and this has been the physical basis 
of some of the most important features of morality, developing 
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numerous abstract and tender sentiments more flattering, 
perhaps, to human vanity, but impossible without this radimen- 
tary germ. 

The disparity of sex ratio that accompanied polyandry reduced 
the evils of a redundancy of men to a minimum ; for it con- 
tributed to astriction by limiting the ambit of cohabitation. 
Polygamy performed an analogous office where women were in - 
excess, Both forms of marriage fettered hetwrwism. It now 
remains to trace the effect of a disturbance of the sex ratio 
under monogamy with male supremacy and excess of wea!th. 

The tendency among old communities to an excess of women 
has been both absolute and relative. Absolute,as by the greater 
mortality of males from the destruction of wars, exposure to dis- 
ease and accidents: relative and local, as by the prevalence of 
male celibacy whether religious or licentious, the concentration 
of standing armies, the demand for seamen, emigration, and 
slavery. In England and Wales the disproportion between single 
women and unmarried males fifteen years old and upwards is pro- 
gressively increasing. The excess which was only 11-14 per cent. in 
1861, was 11°18 per cent. in 1$71,and in 1876 more than one-half of 
the marriageable women were single. In 1850, five of the eastern 
and middle States of the United States had an excess of males, 
and four an excess of females ranging from 1 to 7 per cent. In 
1860 only two of these States showed an excess of males, all the 
others a marked increase of females. In 1870 every one had an 
excess of women, Massachusetts and Rhode Island exceeding the 
ratio of England and Wales. In comparing the unmarried above 
fifteen years old in the State of New York, we find in 1850, 7-06 per 
cent. excess of males, in 1855 it changed to 4°63 per cent. excess of 
females which increased in 1860 to 5°80 per cent., in 1865 owing 
to the war, to 18°23 per cent., and in 1875 to 10:22 per cent. 

In a nation permitting polygamy this disproportion would be 
easily absorbed, but in a community where monogamy prevails it 
reacts on the individual fate of a very large circle of women, and 
produces a competition resulting in social phenomena varying 
with the standard of astrictiveness of the individuals involved, 
and much wider and deeper than the disproportion of sex ratio 
expresses. After abstracting from the aggregate of women those 
who are wooed and won and those who are never wooed but whose 
pride or temper forbids them stooping to conquer, we come to 
a numerous class who artlessly or artfully resort to husband 
catching, either directly or by proxy. The beginning of 
competition is for husbands. But beyond is another circle, 
where, by successive degrees, we proceed among weak, designing, 
or reckless women, whose intrigues are neither innocent in 
method nor justifiable in aim. It is within this circle we find 
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the diffusive contamination of vice at its maximum, where the 
vortex is in enormous disproportion to the nucleus of hetere who 
form its core, because it involves in its meshes so large a foliowing, 
that it leaves few men who are, at marriage, chaste. Nor is this 
surprising, for custom requires no such astriction of them, as it 
exacts of women. Yet men voluntarily surrender their liberty 
and assume the burden of family ties. The mean age of 
marriage among men is from twenty-five to twenty-eight, and 
is preceded by the period of sexual freedom too often 
merging into licentiousness. Why does the law of marriage 
overcome most men before thirty? The only cause that seems 
adequate to such a general result is the compulsion of hereditary 
entailment—that form which is allied to, if not identical with, 
morphological metamorphoses. It is because a race development 
is registered in his very fibre, that each man lives an individual 
life, conforming to the mean conduct of all his ascendents. But 
this heredity is not the mere transmission of so much aggregate 
power or function. It is a transmission of the series of the ascen- 
dents, every ancestor being, so to speak, represented. So we must 
prefigure to ourselves that he derives directly from each androgen 
and gynegen of his stock the elements which constitute his heredi- 
tary endowments, Each man, therefore, derives his virility 
primarily from his androgens as astricted by the secondary sexual 
endowment derived from the sum of their gynegens, and still fur- 
ther astricted by the struggle for existence involving child-care. 
To this must be added the sum of entailment of his mother’s 
gynegens, so thatthe cumulation of direct and derivative astrictive- 
ness becomes an irresistible force determining the marital career. 
The masculine course of development then, tends to ante-nuptial 
irregularity, then to monogamy with its resultant astrictiveness, 
and lastly to child-care with its steadying duties oflabour. Now 
if a father should entail this developmental tendency upon his 
daughters, so that it preponderate, there would be among women 
the analogues of men, with their unstable chastity tempted by the 
unfavourable environment due to the disturbance of the sex ratio. 
Lhis seems to be the conditions that prevail among the hetere. 
The number of women in any community who have forfeited 
their pudicity is an unknown quantity, and any computation 
that should be attempted must be largely guess work. In 
England* the number of children born out of wedlock was, in 
1842, 6-7 per cent. of the total births ; in 1851, 6°8 per cent. ; 
in 1871, 5°6 per cent.; and in. 1875, 4°8 per cent. the ratio 
diminishing. In 1870 it was in Francet 7:4 per cent., and 
Switzerland 5°7 per cent.; while in Massachusetts the ratio 





* Registrar General’s Report, 1877. ’ 
t Letter of M. Donat Sautier de Ronay, in “Continental Bulletin,” 1876. 
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gradually rose from 1867, when it was 8-3 per cent., to 10°9 per 
cent. in 187], to 13°2 per cent. in 1873, to 14:4 per cent. in 
1875, and, culminating in 1876, it stood at 16:9 per cent.* 
The registration statistics are untrustworthy for the purpose of 
estimating instability of astriction, because (1) the number of 
births registered as illegitimate include legitimate children who 
are abandoned ; (2) the registration of births is imperfect, as in 
the Massachusetts returns ; and (3) they record neither the still 
births, the prevented births, the concealed infanticides,+ nor the 
imprudent women who are childless. The steady fall in the 
ratio of illegitimates in England and Wales from 1842 to 1875 
is probably owing to preventive obstacles, while in Massachusetts, 
strange as it may seem, the increase of the ratio is partly due to 
the same cause. The influx of Irish Catholics into Massachu- 
setts is displacing the native population, and as the former do 
not practice prevention, their birth-rate adds to the registration 
of illegitimates, while the native women who increasingly employ 
it, proportionately subtract from the registration of legitimate 
births, and thus widen the ratio, till it appears disproportionate 
as compared to other countries. Assuming that the number of 
illegitimate births in a given year affords a basis sufficiently correct 
upon which to make a computation, we have in England, 
in 1856, 42,651{ as an index of feminine instability. If the 
mean future life of these women was twenty years—a very low 
estimate§—and the yearly accession of new transgressors equalled 
one-half of the illegitimate births thereafter, we should have an 
aggregate of 444,760 of such women, or6 percent. of the total number 
of women over fifteen yéars of age, a large proportion of whom 
become the wedded wives of their generation. This view is con- 
firmed by the career and fate of the heterw, concerning which 
the greatest misapprehension prevails. Dissipation does not 
reduce their average of life to four years, as bad observers have 
asserted. Their death-rate is probably not lower than that of 
reputable women in their own rank of life, for they are recruited 
from among the most vigorous of the race. Their calling is 
“but a transitional state which the greater part of them quit by 
the end of the first year; very few persist in it to the end of 
life.”|| A writer in this Review, calculating the rapidity of this 
transition in different cities, says of the return of this population 
to ordinary life, “whereas, exceptions apart, the total prosti- 





* Massachusetts Registration Report, 1876. 

+ Dr. Lankester testified before a Parliamentary Committee that there were 
in London 16,000 women who had committed child-murder. 

t Registrar-General’s Report, 1878, p. lix. 
- The mean future duration of life at 20 years is 39 years, and at 4) it is 
26 years. 

| “De la Prostitution dans la Ville de Paris,’’ by Duchatelet. Paris, 1857. 
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tute population of Copenhagen vanishes within a period of 
five years, and that of Paris within six years, its place in each 
- capital being filled by a new supply, that of London, excep- 
‘tions apart, does not, perhaps, disappear and become replaced in 
a less period than seven years.”* What becomes of them? Mr. 
William Acton tells us that “the better inclined class become the 
wedded wives of men of every grade of society, from the peerage 
to the stable.”+ In Copenhagen, during six years ending 1849, 
there were erased from the registers of the police the names of 
347 hetere. Of this number ninety-five, or twenty-seven per 
cent., were reported as being subsequently married. How many 
of the 122, which the same register enrolls as gone to service or 
emigrated, also became married no one knows ; but it must have 
raised the percentages perceptibly. This large proportion of 
retrievals may astonish persons who think that whoever enters 
this career leaves hope behind. But we have an American 
example which is much more conclusive as to this question of 
retrieval, because it occurs in a rural district, where the history 
of each woman was well-known to her neighbours, and where 
the opportunities for a full record were far greater than those of 
any police. In the family of the “Jukes,”t whose lineage has 
been traced for seven generations, 709 individual biographies 
are recorded. Of the women of this stock, all blood relations of 
five sisters, 162 had reached the marriageable age in 1874, in- 
cluding girls of fourteen. Of these adults, eighty-four, or 52°40 
per cent., were unstable ; and of ninety-five who are known to 
have been married there are twenty-eight, or 29°47 per cent. 
who had illicit relations before marriage. Subtracting from the 
eighty-four unstable women the eighteen now living, who had 
not yet passed their twenty-fifth year in 1874, and we have 
sixty-six left. Of these, 42°72 per cent. had become married 
subsequently to their lapses. The tendency of abandoned women, 
therefore, is to follow the masculine phases of passional unfold- 
ing—ante-nuptial self-indulgence, marriage at or before the 
twenty-eighth year, the rearing a family, and a partial or com- 
plete retrieval during wedlock. Among such women there is 4 
preponderance of entailment of the masculine order. Each one 
inherits secondary male characteristics from both parents. From 
her androgens she derives directly traits which make her their 
analogue, while the muliebrity she inherits from her gynegens 
is impaired by the ascendency of their male progenitors, still 
further impaired by their own large proportion of retrocessions. 





















* WesTMINSTER REVIEW, July 1869, p. 195. 
+ “Prostitution,” &c. London, 1857. 
+ “The Jukes,” &c. G. P. Putnam & Sons. New York, 1877. 
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We can therefore realize how powerfully heredity operates to 
maintain hetere@ism. Nevertheless, so much stronger is the 
inheritance of muliebrity, that it usually reasserts itself after the 
twenty-fifth year, and causes two-fifths of this class of women to 
revert to legitimate wifehood. 

Applying this ratio to the 444,760 unstable women of England 
in 1876, we have 187,306 of the married women directly 
drawn from that class. These figures sufficiently display how 
the successful competition of the most unscrupulous women robs 
the nation of the motherhood of its best women, because the 
disparity of the sex ratio acts as an insuperable bar to honourable 
marriage. Retrogression is a double mischief: first by increas- 
ing the proportion of marriages in which the heredity of both 
partners cumulates to reproduce ante-nuptial irregularity, a 
smaller percentage where this irregularity continues during 
marriage, and another number where it breaks out in widow- 
hood or after divorce, thus widening the theatre of environment 
which maintains the disorder; secondly, we fail to perpetuate 
the virtue of the very women whose will-power, sense of duty, 
and delicacy of sentiment would fortify and enlarge the circle of 
the chaste and broaden the basis of national astrictiveness. 

So far the argument has considered chastity only as limiting 
promiscuity by various forms of marriage and domestic customs, 
but recently Malthus’ doctrine of diminishing returns and its 
corollary, the necessity of prudential restraint on the increase of 
families, has led toa public advocacy of the necessity of artificial 
intervention.* The proposition of Malthus looked to the exten- 
sion of astrictiveness within the marriage bond which monogatny 
does not require, and promised enduring results, for it rests on 
an extension of the sense of duty to posterity, and continues the 
direction which the growth of the race has already taken in this 
respect. As it now stands, the difficulty of enforcing male 
astriction has been that paternity has carried with it no physio- 
logical responsibilities, and now it is proposed to reduce women 
to the same irresponsible condition by making her, artificially, 
neuter. How will this transformation affect the expansion of 
lust? how modify the love of and desire for posterity? how far 
undermine the stability of society ? 

Obviously, immunity from procreation and parental responsi- 
bility will invite the multiplication of ephemeral partnerships, 
and, hence, a gradual social change will supervene which 
must have very profound results, especially on child-care. If 





* “The preventive check proposed by Malthus must therefore be rejected, 
anda wiser solution of the problem must be sought.”—Law of Population, 
p. 29, A. Besant. 
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motherhood was the source and primary conservator of chastity, 
an assault on the metamorphoses of muliebrity which shall 
artificially approximate women to the analogues of men must be 
at the expense of love of posterity. The decline in child 
love will impair the sentiment of domesticity, and as the 
canker grows, the home which is the environment that most 
directly supports and nourishes chastity will decay. It is the 
home which is the centre of monogamic martiage, and 
if this disappears the entire social order must change with it. 
But other changes must accrue. Tampering with maternity 
must bring disease and exhaustion, it must: fill the nation with 
surviving infants who are doomed to grow up emasculated, and 
unable to sustain the power of the race. If this proceed to a 
certain point, morality and intelligence will decline, and civiliza- 
tion will have to be assumed by a succeeding people who respect 
maternity and impose on paternity the duty of supporting home. 
We may sum up the present tendencies as follows :—Machinery 
is supplanting human labour and unshackling passion, while the 
increase of wealth extends hetwrcism which the disproportion of 
the sex ratio facilitates. Already the prevalence of artificial 
intervention is giving the masculine evolution a preponderance 
in the formation of posterity, and the influence of muliebrity 
is restricted, so that there is being organized a formidable nucleus 
of moral lepers who, by a fatal and unscrupulous competition, 
exclude the best women from continuing the race. With this 
fraction of the community the love of offspring expires, and with 
it the sentiment of domesticity and the consequent breaking up 
of homes which are the essential environment for cultivating 
chastity. But as the tendency of the members of this disorderly 
class is to become extinguished by disease and by sterility, their 
numbers must ever be recruited from among the reputable ranks, 
fallen by steady impairment of maternal virtue, mainly through 
the retrogressions of fathers entailed on their fated daughters. 
Is civilization, which, out of a few physiological metamorphoses, 
could build up, so to speak, the moral and esthetic feelings that 
can restrain passion, incapable of extending its dominion over 
all? Why should the extinction of hetwrqism in the selected 
few be a more difficult future task than has been the past 
establishment of monogamy with female chastity among the 
favoured many ? Have we not probably overlooked some of the 
essential means to this end? and would not a knowledge of the 
physiological, psychological, and historical development of 
astrictiveness furnish invaluable aids in training coming genera- 
tions, and in devising rational customs conducive to this purpose ! 





Art. VI.—*Tur Reticious Instinct” oF THE 
Hovuse or Commons. 


1. The National Reformer; Radical Advocate, and Free- 
thought Journal. Edited by CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


2. The Saturday Review. June 26, 1880. 
3. The Nineteenth Century. August, 1880. 
4. The Fortnightly Review. August, 1880. 


be the junior member for Northampton has performed a 

signal service to the cause of religious freedom, in seeking 
to avoid the subscription of the Parliamentary Oath, will hardly 
be disputed by any one familiar with the stirring incidents of 
the months of May and June. The conduct of his case was, 
moreover, marked by a quiet dignity and strong respect for law, the 
more conspicuous by reason of the frequent absence of the like 
on the side of his opponents. No word escaped the lips of the 
honourable member, either in the House or before the Select 
Committee, which was not strictly to the point ; and, in maintain- 
ing his constitutional right to go through the form of the oath 
unchallenged, he played no meaner part than that of vindicator 
of the principle of Representative Government against the 
audacious attempt of a reckless House of Commons to sit in 
judgment on the choice of the constituencies. 

Nor can it be said that the course pursued, although unusual, 
was either hypocritical, or sophistical. Anything but the former, 
as the head and front of his offending, according to a most excellent 
judge of such delicate questions, was just the absence of so venial 
a frailty. 

“His unnecessary declaration that the religious sanction of the 
oath was to him a meaningless form, mainly created the complica- 
tions which have since ensued; but it was well known that many 
members of the present and former Parliaments held the same 
opinions with Mr. Bradlaugh. To them, also, the religious sanction 
was unmeaning, though they had the good sense, or good taste to 
abstain from thrusting their unbelief on public notice.”* 


This “unnecessary declaration,” refers, we presume, to the 
letter which is appended to the Report of the second Select 
Committee, and which was written between the passing of the 
first report and the application to take the oath. Nothing of 





* The Saturday Review, June 26, p. 807. 
[Vol. CXIV. No. CCXXVI.]—New Sentzs, Vol. LVI. No. II. GG 
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the nature of a “Declaration” was made at any other stage of 
the affair, and even this was extra-Parliamentary. With regard 
to the necessity for such an expression of individual sentiment 
opinions will probably widely differ. 

The charge of sophistication might be raised with some plausi- 
bility, but could be as easily met. The Promissory oath which 
Mr. Bradlaugh was willing to take runs as follows: “I, A. B, 
do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, her heirs and successors, accord- 
ing to law. So help me God.” Now, Mr. Bradlaugh writes, 
in a letter to the Rev. Thomas Lawson,* “The word ‘theos’ 
or ‘God’ has for me no meaning.” And he makes this asser- 
tion on the ground that he is a Monist, and that Monism 
is equivalent to Atheism. “ By Atheism, I mean the affirma- 
tion of one existence, of which existence I know only mode. 
.... By ‘existence’ I mean the totality of phenomena and 
of all that has been, is, or may be necessary for the happening 
of any and every phenomenon.” We are not absolutely 
sure from this whether M. Bradlaugh identifies existence 
and the phenomenal world. His language would seem to 
negative such a supposition, for the “totality of phenomena” 
is supplemented by “all that has been, is, or may be necessary 
for the happening of any and every phenomenon ;” but then 
a little further on we meet with the statement “the word 
‘universe’ is with me an equivalent for ‘ existence, ” and “the 
word ‘ Nature’ is another equivalent for the word universe or 
existence.” ‘ 

Now our difficulty is this: If Mr. Bradlaugh is a Pheno- 
menalist, if his Universe and Nature are only the “modes” of 
which alone he is cognizant, how does he come by the “one 
existence”? or ifhe is an Ontologist, believing in an existence 
over and above “mode,” an unknown something conditioning 
phenomena, why need the word “God” be to him insignificant? 
Spinoza had no difficulty in admitting “ theos,” and Spinoza was 
 Monist. But Spinoza’s Monism was also Pantheism, and Pan- 
theism is rejected, because though “ Pantheism affirms one 
existence,” it “declares that some qualities are infinite.” “Atheism 
only affirms qualities for phenomena,’ and “phanomena are, 
of course, finite.” The “one existence” then has no qualities, 
but it “exists.” Is it then the blankness of nothingness? and 
again we ask, how do we know it to be “one”? We do not 
urge these objections with any other desire than to lead Mr. Brad- 
laugh to explain further his metaphysics. We are willing to believe 
his own thought is coherent; but at present we must confess we 





* The National Reformer, February 8, 1880. 
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are unable to unravel it. However the riddle be resolvable, the 
question of his sincerity is not affected, and the phrase “So help 
me God,”* may well retain its insignificance, even though its 
last word need not be expunged from the Dictionary. 

The position of the disabled Jew was altogether different. “Upon 
the true faith of a Christian” were words having for him a very 
definite signification. They distinctly implied an admission of 
the belief that Jesus of Nazareth was the true Messiah, the 
Saviour of inspired prophecy. Accordingly the conscientious Jew 
could not take an oath which included such an asseveration, but 
an Atheist of Mr. Bradlaugh’s type is not excluded by the terms 
of the present formulary ; nor, indeed, an Atheist of any type, 
with any propriety, in an age whose spectrum of belief, though 
commencing with the flaming hue of Anthropopathic Polytheism 
finds room for the exceeding pale tint of the Unknown and Un- 
knowable X. That the subscription of meaningless formulas 
is objectionable none will deny, as objectionable as is the reten- 
tion of non-ruling rulers, or other shrivelled remnants of once 
vigorous and useful political plants. They at least cumber the 
ground, and make straight walking’ often intensely difficult ; 
and they may be used by clever obstructives to block the car of 
national progress. Mr. Bradlaugh was compelled to use the forms 
of law even to subvert the fetichism of oath-taking, as a Re- 
publican would be constrained to employ like forms to procure 
the abolition of a hereditary monarchy ; but every move made 





* The following extract from the report of a case before Mr. Vaughan at 
the Bow Street Police-court, in which Mr. Bradlaugh appeared as complainant, 
may serve to remove some prevalent delusions in regard to Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
speculative creed :— 

“Mr. Pottarp: Have you ever in your lectures said, ‘ There is no God’ ? 

“Mr. BrapLtaueH: No; on the contrary, I have said the Atheist does not 
say there is no God 

“Mr. Vaucuan: You said just now, ‘The Atheist does not say there is 
no God.’ What is the explanation ?—“ The Atheist says that the word ‘ God’ 
is a word to him of no meaning ; that he has never heard or read of a clear or 
distinct definition of it, or one which, when given, was not contradictory on 
the face of it. The word to him is an empty sound. ‘The word ‘God’ to me 

as no meaning, and I cannot deny that to which I cannot attach a meaning.” 

“And upon that you say ?’—* I affirm one existence.” 

“Then you affirm one existence, that is, the existence of one Supreme 
Being ? "—*] affirm one existence, that is, one existence of which I only know 
mode by attribute. I know no being distinct from that.” 

“Distinct from what ? ’—* Distinct from the one Existence.” 

“Then that existence must be Supreme existence ? ”—“ It is the only one. 

jupreme is a word of relation.” 

“DoJ understand you to deny that there is a Supreme Being with divine 
attributes ?’—* What do you mean by ‘Divine attributes?’ And what do 

. You mean by Supreme Being as separated from that definition? ”—National 
Reformer, vol. xxxv. p, 342. 
. Gea 2 
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was clear and above board ; and if it be true, as the Saturday 
Review assures us, that “many members of the present and 
former Parliaments held the same opinions with Mr. Bradlaugh,” 
those, who place public honesty before all other political virtues, 
will know how to value an act which broke the yoke ofa debasing 
custom,even at the cost of offending the presiding geniuses of “good 
taste.” 

It is, of course, another question how far Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
interpretation of the non-essentiality of the words “So help me 
God,” and of the equivalence of the phrases “TI swear,” and “I 
solemnly declare” in the legal form of affirmation, is conformable 
to the opinion of the Bench. On that point the Committee seem 
to have pretty generally dissented from Mr. Bradlaugh’s reading. 
Jn appraising his conduct it is sufficient to have assurance that he 
held a consistent, and frankly avowed, theory. Those only who 
presume to declare Mr. Bradlaugh devoid of conscience, because 
the intellectual results arrived at by him happen to differ widely 
from their own, will be inclined to suggest an unworthy motive 
for an unbefriended opinion. There is not a tittle of evidence to 
be derived from Mr. Bradlaugh’s examination before the Select 
Com mittee, to warrant the inference that he was merely arguing 


a theory with an arriére pensée. Asked by the Attorney-General 
whether he attached any express or particular meaning to the 
words “I swear,” he replied “The meaning that I attach to them 
is that they are a pledge upon my conscience to the truth of the 
declaration which I am making,” an answer which may serve 
for many. 


Whatever may be thought of the quality of the speeches in 
Parliament on the important questions which the conduct of 
Mr. Bradlaugh gave rise to, it cannot be said that there was any 
lack of variety in the sentiments expressed. In the course of 
three protracted debates—first on the question of reference of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s right to take the oath after claiming to make 
affirmation; then on Mr. Labouchere’s proposal that the 
member for Northampton should be allowed to affirm ; lastly, 
on the motion that in future any Member claiming to affirm 
should be admitted to do so at his own legal risk—probably no 
important aspect of the case was left unnoticed. Both speeches 
and votes represented the strangely discordant, and, it must also 
be added, somewhat chaotic state of public opinion in this 
country, at the present time, with regard to the relation of 
supernatural religion to practical affairs; and also revealed the 


indistinct apprehension of the reach of their professed principles 


on the part of men usually sufficiently clear-sighted. 
To take the last point first. It borders on the incomprehensible 
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how staunch Nonconformists, such as Sir Charles Reed and 
Mr.Samuel Morley, could so easily forget their own hardly-won 
battles, as to make common cause with those enemies of social 
justice, who would only too gladly refurbish the weapons of 
intolerance for use against themselves, if they dared. Liberals 
who abstained from supporting Mr. Labouchere’s motion, and 
who were only brought to a sense of their duty by a Govern- 
ment reminder, if they less openly flouted the principle of 
Religious Equality, pursued a course indicative of moral 
cowardice, or culpable indifference. They deserted their posts 
at a time when no stone was being left unturned to bring 
discredit on a cause to which they were solemnly pledged. As 
Mr. Bright truly said: “ It is occasions like this that try men and 
try principles’—occasions when a battle is fought under the 
greatest disadvantage, when standing firm to principle means 
association with men who are a mark for fashionable scorn, 
a portion of whose ill-fame may possibly be transferred to 
oneself. So signal a defection will hardly be soon con- 
doned ; and there are probably not a few electors who, when the 
national judgment is next required, will consider the conduct of 
many honourable members on such an occasion, asa better test of 
fidelity to Liberal principles, than a host of purely party divisions. 

Nor can we declare altogether sans repioche even the 
academic member for Southwark, whose language in debate 
with respect to Mr. Bradlaugh personally was little short of 
insulting, and whose utterances were strangely at variance with 
the reputation for breadth of view with which he is usually 
credited. Professor Rogers posed (at least by implication) as 
one irreproachably sound in the faith himself, but his vaunted 
superiority to the uneducated sceptic did not save him from con- 
descending to what was either a pointless truism, or an unjustified 
innuendo, “In his opinion, a person who recognized no law 
beyond that of his own mind, and such scanty rules as he 
thought fit to lay down for his own guidance, very much 
weakened his own character, and lessened the value of his own 
life and acts,”* 

Leaving the false or half-hearted friends of religious liberty, 
we proceed to consider the position taken up by those whose 
voices were loudest in maintaining the rightfulness of a policy of 
exclusion. 

_ Sir H. Drummond-Wolff struck the keynote of this concert of 
intolerance when, in interposing between the member for 
Northampton and ‘the administration of the oath, he drew the 
distinction between the liberty that is expedient and that which 
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is injurious. “ Parliamentary oaths had been relaxed in regard 
to the members of different creeds or sects ; but all those sects 
had a common standard of morality, a conscience, and a general 
belief in some divinity or other. What they had now before 
them was the distinct negation of anything like perpetual 
morality, or conscience, or the existence of a God.”* It would 
have been interesting to have heard from Sir H. D. Wolff a 
description of the “common standard of morality” of the privi- 
leged sects, and very desirable to have had an amplification of 
the curious phrase, “anything like perpetual morality.” Con- 
sidering that moralists, even within the same orthodox circle, are 
still often widely opposed with regard to the ultimate rule ot 
right, it is not exactly clear what sense is to be attached to this 
“common” ethical standard. Until the phrase “anything like 
perpetual morality” is rendered more precise, we are unable to 
gauge the enormity of its distinct negation; but taking the 
words in their nearest rational meaning, and understanding Sir 
H. D. Wolff to affirm that Mr. Bradlaugh advocates a return to 
moral chaos, an anti-social state, wherein “ every man does what 
is right in his own eyes,” the charge is too foolish to need refuta- 
tion. There is, indeed, a sense in which the extinction of 
morality, so far from being the dream of a lawless imagination, 
represents the best faith of our times—the hope, namely, that 
habitual regard for the welfare of others will ultimately lead toa 
social state, wherein the terms I)uty and Right shall have ceased 
to be significant, through the cessation of the moral conflicts 
which made them possible; but such a thought would doubtless 
savour too much of Utopia to command the attention of a 
Conservative baronet. 

It appears that Sir H. D. Wolff was misreported in the words 
“a general belief in some divinity or other,” for, on quoting 
the remark, the Solicitor-General was interrupted by the 
honourable member, and assured that his statement had been 
“some divinity of unity or a divinity of trinity.”t Itis singular 
that so strange a confusion should have arisen ; but of course 
the theological baronet is entitled to the correction, and has 
fully saved his character for the invention of remarkable 

hrases. The charity of Parliament having, however, been so 
far stretched as to allow “a general belief in some divinity of 
unity or a divinity of trinity” to be a profession sufficient 
for ensuring the piety of its members, the profane mind will 
hardly be brought to see why an extra dose of generality should 
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lead to consequences whereby the “law of continuity” seems 
utterly set at defiance. 

A devout believer in “some divinity of unity,” the member 
for Greenwich, Baron de Worms, repudiated with great 
energy the assumption of Mr. Bright that the. question 
was one which went to the root of the principle of religious 
liberty. “This was an irreligious, not a religious question. 
He had yet to learn that there was any point of resemblance 
between those who differed in details only in maters of religion, 
and the man who said he had no faith in that one Supreme 
Being adored by seven-eighths of the human race. He was 
amazed to hear that had it not been that the hon. member 
for Portsmouth interposed, the Government would have allowed 
the member for Northampton to press the Holy Book to his 
lips, and take the name of the Creator in vain, in the midst of 
the most religious and Christian assembly in the civilized world;’* 
an oratorical effort rewarded with frequent cheers. It does 
not appear that any honourable member thought it worth while 
to comment upon the vividly contrasted sheep and goats, on the 
unanimous fidelity of the seven-eighths of the human race, differ- 
ing only in details in the worship of one Supreme Being, and the 
infidelity which declined to join in so harmonious a chorus. 
Perhaps the flattering allusion in the peroration to the “ most — 
religious and Christian assembly in the civilized world” disarmed 
all opposition.t 

The members for the City of London particularly distinguished 
themselves in these quasi-theological debates. The Liberal 
minority member stayed away from the critical division which 
nearly led to a conflict between the Lower House and the Courts 
of Law; and Messrs. Fowler and Hubbard made two of the most 
rampantly bigoted speeches in the whole course of the affair. 
Neither of these gentlemen could justly be said to be below the 
intellectual average, but we are bound to add that our estimate 
of their abilities is not derived from observation of their achiev- 
ments on the occasions now under consideration. 

Mr. Alderman Fowler’s utterances, about to be quoted, are 
the more-singular, as he may claim to have been educated in 
what is generally supposed to be one of the most enlightened 


* National Reformer, vol. xxxv. p. 357. 

+ The Baron affords us no ciue to the numerical estimate of the forces 
arrayed on the side of belief. The inhabitants of Asia probably exceed those 
of all the rest of the world put together, and out of this vast number it would 
be a liberal allowance to set down fifteen per cent. as Christians and Moham- 
medans ; but the inhabitants of China and the larger part of India, who in 
ordinary times are described as absolutely godless, or sunk in abject supersti- 
tion, are apparently quite presentable Theists when the need of these imposing 
reserves arises, to overawe the British infidel. 
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centres of modern learning: he is a Fellow of the well-known 
College in Gower-street, a graduate in honours of the Univer- 
sity of London, and at the present time enjoys the distinction of 
sitting on the council of his college, and the senate of his 
university, in the latter case as the elect of the body of graduates 
themselves. This is, however, the way in which this gentleman 
does credit to the Institutions whose proud boast it is that their 
doors are open to all comers, irrespective of race or creed. “The 
person who now sought admission to the House was one who 
denied the existence of a God, and of a future state; and he 
asked whether it was desirable to have such a man in the 
House? A man who did not believe in a God or in a future 
state was not likely to be a man of high moral character ; his 
language must necessarily be, ‘Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.’ The majority of the people, including those of 
the City of London, were opposed to the admission of an Atheist 
into the House, and if he assented to the resolution he should 
be a reprobate to his country, his sovereign, and his God.”* 

By the side of this remarkable utterance we may place the 
equally profound remarks of his colleague: “It was impossible 
to deal with the question on mere legal grounds; it must be 
dealt with by the religious instinct which Jew and Christian 
alike possessed. He hoped the religious sentiment of honourable 
members would induce them to retain in the forms of the House 
a recognition of the Supreme Being to whom everthing must be 
referred if men were to be anything but simple sensualists, who 
referred only to themselves for the truth or morality of what they 
did.”t The depth of degradation to which the non-believer in a 
God and a hereafter must inevitably fall, as depicted by the pious 
alderman and his colleague, would probably accord with the 
expectations of that ascetic constituency, whose pre-eminent 
political wisdom is still acknowledged by being the only one 
permitted to return four members to the National Council. The 
language of the impious sceptic, we are assured, must neccs- 
sarily be, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die;” and the 
ascription of all things to a Supreme Being is alone efficacious 
in saving men from becoming simple sensualists, who refer 
only to themselves for the truth or morality of what they do. 
It will be time enough to argue with such disputants as these 
when the links in the chain of inference are supplied, and the 
connection between abstinence from theological dogmatism 
and good dinners is made plain to the nineteenth century 
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understanding.* Perhaps, however, we ought not to be surprised 
that a view, which is preached ad nauseam from almost every 
village pulpit, should have become so familiar in the ears of 
our passive-minded church-goers, as to have assumed the cha- 
racter of a sort of necessary truth. Mr. Hubbard’s attempt to 
decide the question at issue by an appeal to “the religious ia- 
stinct ” of the House of Commons was forcibly. rebuked by the 
Solicitor-General, who made one of the ablest speeches in the 
firs; great debate. The uncertain nature of the oracle was 
effectively shown by the exhibition of the consequences of rely- 
ing on this same instinct in various striking instances in the 
history of Parliament, 

Mr. Warton must be allowed the credit of having revived 
an old but very respectable point. “The man,” he enounced, 
“who did not fear God could not honour the king 
That was the principle which ought to guide them, if the 
House believed, as he hoped it would ever believe, that 
no man’s allegiance to his Sovereign could be trusted who 
professed no allegiance to God.”’+ Mr. Warton did not 
attempt to assign the grounds for this concomitance, nor did 
auy of his hearers rise to controvert the statement, whether 
from a feeling of its irrelevancy, or a secret conviction of its 
verity, is left to the reader to surmise. The argument, or rather 
statement, may, however, be noted as being one of the few 
atlempts to find a positive connection between religious belief 
and political order. 

_ The same gentleman was equally positive on another point, 
in the debate on Mr. Labouchere’s motion. “A good deal 
of the debate on the other side,” remarked the hon. member, 
“had proceeded on the assumption that an infidel could 
have a conscience. He contended that it could not be so. 
The very essence of conscience was the solemnity of religion.”+ 
The speaker's contention is not reported, and we take leave 
to doubt whether it ever had existence; but that Mr. 
Warton is not alone in his opinion, many confident state- 
ments heard in the course of these debates sufficiently 
show, and a potent voice outside Parliament, as we shall 
soon see, has proclaimed the same irrefragable truth. That 
“the very essence of conscience” is “the solemnity of religion,” 
however, strikes us as a somewhat unusual assertion, nor do 
our philological or philosophical acquirements enable us ade- 





* Surely these worthy City gentlemen do not suppose that the recognition 
of the Supreme exemplified in listening to the “ grace before meat” is an infal- 
lible preservative against a familiar species of simple sensualism ? 

+ National Reformer, vol. xxxv. p. 358. t Ibid., vol. xxxvi. p. 26. 
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quately to conceive its import. Indeed, the laxity of language, 
which the Parliamentary debates bear witness to on this subject, 
induces ‘a ‘painful feeling of suspicion, whether such “airy 
- nothings”: are wont to -pass for wisdom on other and more 
mundane matters.. Not that the numerous members, who spoke 
with ‘such solemnity and self-assurance in the recent debates, 
‘imagined for one moment that they were dealing with airy 
nothings. Far from it; they believed that they were revealing 
to an oblivious or wrong-headed political party the open secrets 
of the universe—verities which were too plain to be missed by 
any but the wilfully.wicked. The “King of kings” was as real 
a being to Messrs. Smyth and Sullivan as the Empress of India 
to a subject of the Nizam. 

« Itseems to have been a matter of the most naive astonishment 
to a number of honourable gentlemen, that Theism and its 
corollaries should occasion perplexity to any well-constituted 
mind. What effrontery to insinuate that a name familiar in 
so many mouths might conceivably be taken in vain! There 
were, however, gentlemen even on the Conservative side of the 
House who could have opened their fellow-members’ eyes had 
they chosen. None knew better than the acute author of “A 
Defence of Philosophic Doubt,” what curious difficulties and 
controversies arise, when finite minds try to get to the roots of 
‘belief—how much there is:to be said both for and against any 
absolute dogmatism. But, perhaps, even the honourable mem- 
ber for Hertford felt that the task would have been beyond his 
strength of driving such: subtleties into the heads of men to whom 
doubt is “devil-born.” .A long course of Socratic dialectics 
would have been needed, before these plain minds struggled intoa 
dim- consciousness, that there really were one or two small 
‘matters to discuss, before the universe was emptied of its mystery. 
‘Subtlety, however, is far removed from these unfaltering 
‘believers. Indeed, any suggestion of being guilty of dabbling im 
‘such wares would be felt by these satistied gentlemen as almost 
as great a slur on their reputation, as being guilty of “ distinct 
negation.” A man who isso far corrupted as to be subtle—2.c,, 
to be critical about .the connotation of words, is a dangerous 
character, even if the exercise of his critical faculty should land 
him in the most irreproachable orthodoxy. No, before all things 
beware of the vagaries of the intellect! Itis the will, and not the 
reason, which is concerned in these solemn matters. “If you do 
not see this you ought to,” is the tacit assumption. “ You have 
no business to have scruples, or foster a taste for hair-splitting,” is 
the unmistakable purport of the argument with the doubter. 
A rightly constituted human being, healthy in body and mind, 
never does quarrel with the creed which his neighbours talk. To 
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presume to have an opinion of one’s own is to be a “ renegade to 
one’s country, one’s sovereign, and one’s God.” To wait for 
deeper insight is looked upon accordingly as offering an insult, 
refusing to “tolerate the Almighty,” &. This is changing the 
venue with a vengeance; but it is a course only too frequently 
adopted, and one which found a host of imitators in the House of 
Commons. 

Now in matters affecting the very existence of society, Will 
must be allowed rights of supremacy over Reason. The State 
cannot afford to let its decrees, as expressed through its recognized 
organs, be set at defiance by any one choosing to dissent from 
the national voice in the affairs of public life. The State may 
have drawn false inferences from its premisses, may have made 
grave errors in its utilitarian calculus, but the citizen must 
respect the social judgment as long as it is in force, or suffer for 
it, The very existence of society depends upon obedience, and 
the community cannot allow a divided temporal allegiance. But, 
then, the action of the State is not in this case tyrannical. It 
may be mistaken in its particular legislation, but the premisses 
whence it draws its conclusions have terms homogeneous with 
those which go to form the propositions of the individual 
rebel. Experience is the ground of both. The welfare of the 
community, as a community, is the guide of judgment ; and either 
party, the governing body or the individual dissenter, has it in its 
power to convince the other of the error of its ways, and to 
bring the private into harmony with the public conscience. 

It is quite otherwise in the assertion of a national voice in 
religious matters. Here notions are introduced in the premisses 
which are not homogeneous, which are insignificant or of doubtful 
teality to one of the parties, and with respect to which there is 
no possibility of coming to an agreement. This is the reason 
why ali punishment for heresy is illegitimate, and why the 
attempt to make the practical obedience of the citizen turn on 
a special speculator’s opinion is simple tyranny. Our Parlia- 
mentary theologians in ignoring this distinction, in seeking to 
inflict a civil punishment for failure to comply with their own 
conceptions of -speculative truth, were guilty of a grave offence, 
and were following in the steps of the many social persecutors, 
whose deeds have so disgraced the pages of human history. 

This vicious principle of creating disabilities for speculative 
heresies is of such a kind that it can be practically upheld only 
by eradicating all opposition ; either by converting the infidel to 
supernaturalism, or by the shorter process of suppressing him 
altogether. Its accepters in Parliament seem to have had small 
hopes of the sufficiency of the former method, at any rate they 
lid not personally countenance it ; their reliance was on the old- 
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fashioned plan. It was a candid avowal on the part of Mr. Sul- 
livan, the opponent of Mr. Bradlaugh who maintained his opposi- 
tion to the very last :—%“He confessed he was moved in this 
matter by what some would call religious prejudices. They were 
not prejudices of any narrow kind, which would make a bigot 
oppress those who differed from him.”* Such prejudices never 
are of a narrow kind in the eyes of those who base their conduct 
upon them. They are always of the widest possible kind, including 
the welfare of the human race to the world’s end, and that of 
the individual himself to the day of judgment. For time and 
for eternity—such is the span of the supernaturalist heresy- 
hunter. 

But those who recently invoked this world-old principle in 
the House of Coramons somewhat overplayed their parts. Their 
fervid advocacy, though rewarded with cheers from friends, not 
unfrequently covered itself with ridicule. It was a fitting con- 
clusion to a display of bigotry not of the newest pattern, that 
the last word should be spoken by a “ counterfeit presentment” 
of the privileged companion of the rulers of darker ages. General 
Burnaby supplied a choice illustration of the argument from 
authority. He had summoned a “cloud of witnesses” [chiefly 
by telegram], and accordingly there was present in the spirit a 
motley crew, comprising bishops, Anglican and Catholic, the 
Pope’s secretary, Moravian elders, and the Chief Rabbi—all to 
prove that bats and owls, whose raison d’étre is the darkness, if 
put to the question, would unanimously affirm that darkness is 
better than light! 

No wonder that some of the shrewdest heads would rather 
the waters of strife had never been stirred; although Sir 
Hardinge Giffard was doubtless indulging in a little harmless 
exaggeration when, in moving his amendment, he remarked: 
“There was, he believed, no member of that House, if he 
excepted the hon. member for Northampton, who did not 
heartily regret that this question ever was raised.” Despite the 
latent folly and uncharitableness which the case has suddenly 
brought to light, we are unable to share in Sir H. Giffard’s 
lamentation. We can well understand that the leaders of Tory 
imbecility should deprecate the zeal which, in trying to wound a 
political enemy, only made itself ridiculous in the eyes of 
tranquil observers ; but the liberal from conviction wil! hardly 
regret a step which enabled the chiefs of a Government renowned 
for intensity of religious conviction above the breath of suspicion, 
to appear, in a perplexed state of the public mind, as the 
guardians of the traditions of a progressive country. As the 
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Premier said, on the eve of a defeat welcomed by exulting 
demonstrations, which could not have been Jouder had the 
triumph of the noblest of causes been celebrated : “ We (that is 
the House of Commons) have been driven from the Church 
ground ; we have been driven from the Protestant ground; we 
have been driven from the Christian ground ; and now it appears 
there is to be a final rally upon this narrow and illogical basis of 
Theism. That will go whither your Protestanism and your 
Christianity have gone.”* 

The rally occurred as predicted, and it may have been final ; 
but whether final or not, the concluding prophecy is on the eve 
of fulfilment, and already we are hearing the wail of lamen- 
tation which presages the passing away of an old order. For, 
to prove how real has been the victory recently gained, the 
highest Catholic authority of this country has felt it not beneath 
his dignity to avail himself of the pages of one of our most 
widely circulated magazines, to deliver the Church protest against 
the verdict of the age, expressed through a parliamentary organ. 
It is true Cardinal Manning declares the recent victory to have 
been only gained by a “by-vote of a‘ party majority,” but the 
tone of “ An Englishman’s Protest” is couched in language far 
too vehement to leave the reader in doubt as to the writer's 
secret belief. Four and a half pages of the Nineteenth 
Century are deemed sufficient for this manifesto, but they are 
four and a half pages pregnant with meaning, and they are pre- 
eminently excellent reading for the free-thinker. They are one 
of those very significant spiritual beacons, which curiously reflect, 
as well as radiate, their beams, in a manner unsuspected by the 
kindlers thereof. It is not, however, the spirit of the Catholic 
Church alone which shines through these pages,the self-sufficiency 
and unchangeable pretension to govern the world of a decadent 
hierarchy, but the spirit of Theology. 

The Cardinal’s declaration comes to this: The British Empire 
has hitherto rested on a dual basis, the one part natural, the 
other supernatural. The supernatural is by far the more im- 
portant —the most precious of the institutions based thereon 
being “ the Christian law of marriage in its unity and indissolu- 
bility ;’ but underlying this supernatural foundation, of late 
somewhat slighted, are “the lights and laws of the natural 
order,” on which reposed all the great empires of the old 
world. This theism of the natural order asserts “that God 
exists, that He is good, wise, just, and Almighty; that He is 
our Lawgiver and our Judge: that His law, both eternal and 
positive, is the rule of our life; that this law binds us in duties 
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to Him, to ourselves, and to all men ; that this law is the sanc- 
tion of our personal, domestic, social, civil, and political life: 
in a word, without God there is no society of man, political, 
social or domestic. Society springs from God, and lives by His 
pervading wiil. Deny the existence of God, and nine thousand 
affirmations are no more than nineteen or ninety thousand words. 
Without God there is no lawgiver above the human will, and 
therefore no law; for no will by human authority can bind 
another. All authority of parents, husbands, masters, rulers, is 
of God. This is not all. If there be no God, there is no eternal 
distinction of right and wrong; and if not, then no morals: 
truth, purity, chastity, justice, temperance, are names, conven- 
tions, impostures.”"* By the time the reader has reached the 
final clause his breath is almost gone. But there is much more, 
He has still to learn what the consequences will be of apostasy 
—how abrupt is the passage from the solid greatness of a theistic 
nation, to the utter barbarism of a nation of Agnostics. And 
this doom of a return to the condition of “herds or hordes” is 
hanging over the unthinking British Empire, if one Parliamen- 
tary by-vote be not speedily reversed. But the British Empire 
may be saved, if only British fears and imaginations can be played 
upon, and this is at least a work in which the Cardinal can give 
effective aid. The scruples of Theistic non-jurors, he generously 
declares, were rightly respected, for the sake of their Theism. 
“ But let no man tell me that this respectful confidence is to be 
claimed by an Agnostic, much less by those, if such there be, who, 
sinking by the inevitable law of the human mind below the 
shallowness and timidity of Agnosticism, plunge into the great 
deep of human pride, where the light of reason goes out, and the 
outer darkness hides God, His precepts, and His laws.”+ 

Were this only the tirade of some village Boanerges, it might 
be as readily forgotten as so many sacred orations, whose 
descriptions and denunciations are equally awe-inspiring, but 
the echoes whereof do not linger fondly in memory—but 
here we have matter deliberately written, printed, revised, 
and signed “Henry Edward, Cardinal Archbishop,” and 
receiving the place of honour in a review which is Catholic 
in the best sense of the term. This manifesto then is 
not without weight, if its intrinsic value be but slight. Its 
sentiments, if less openly avowed, are entertained by numbers 
whose influence is far from inconsiderable, and we have reason 
to believe are even shared by many who would ordinarily 
pass for liberals of a pronounced kind. It would be a grave 
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error, accordingly, to make too light of such a declamatory pro- 
duction ; and, although at this. present moment the danger may 
not be so very serious, it is well that free-thinkers should not 
underrate the struggle of the forces representing the old order, 
which, while presenting themselves in a guise different from that 
of former times, are yet essentially the same. 

In fact, it cannot be too clearly perceived, that the creed which 
now passes under the vague appellation of Theism, is that spirit 
of opposition to human progress, which in former times has done 
so much to arrest the world under the shelter of the Christian 
name. The peculiar dogmas, which have hitherto differentiated 
Christian Theism from other historic religions, have either lost 
their hold on that part of society which will exert an influence on 
the future of the race, or have been denuded.of their speciality of 
“revealed,” and have sunk into forms of what our Cardinal calls 
the “Theism of the Natural Order.” “Revealed” religion 
indeed finds few acceptors, if still many lip-professors, and 
the recent debates in Parliament show plainly, by omission 
rather than by commission, how little doctrines, which once it 
was blasphemy to doubt, form part of ‘the actual creed of the 
present day. The Christian pyvorioca are cherished now, either by 
men the circumstances of whose lives have left them out of the 
current of modern thought, or bya select few who might be fitly 
described as ecclesiastical dilettantes. The actuating creed is 
Spiritual Theism, the creed partially expounded by Cardinal 
Manning, of which the great names of might are God, Freedom 
of Will, and Immortal Life—the deliverance of the “ practical 
reason,” the verities which it is alleged we cannot chose but see 
if our spiritual eye is but clear. 

The new rallying-cry is not “Believe in the redemptive act 
of the Divine Son” or in “ The Three Persons in the One God- 
head,” but “ Believe in the non-empirical origin of moral instincts, 
in an entity apart from body, in the existence of an Infinite with 
all the attributes exhibited by human intelligence, though super- 
human.” No “respectful confidence” for “ Agnostics”—i.¢., for 
those who prefer to deliberate long and seriously before assenting 
to creeds, which strain the utmost resources of human art to put 
into non-contradictory language. It is no longer “Allah and the 
Prophet,” or the sword-point ; but the confession of “Allah” or 
civil disabilities, exclusion from political office, liability to social 
disgrace. This is indeed an alarming prospect for the 
closing years of this nineteenth century. Are then our 
social rights in future to depend upon the philosophic school 
to which we incline, to be made conditional upon our accep- 
tance or rejection of Rational Psychology? It is clear that 
the old instruments of torture cannot be brought into requisition 
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to coerce the heretic; but modern instruments, which inflict a 
less corporeal, but not less keen pain, may, and if certain per. 
sons had the temporal power in their hands, undoubtedly 
would, be invoked. We grieve to have observed, in the writings 
of men far removed from those of adherents of ancient hier- 
archies, expressions of bigotry which do not essentially differ, 
though couched in less outspoken terms, from those emitted by 
the heads of venerable churches. 

How shall this threatened danger be met? Practically, of 
course, by such calm and uncompromising resistance to the preten- 
sions of dogmatists as has been made by the junior Member for 
Northampton, by using all the forms of law to enlarge the area 
of civil and social freedom ; and by openly questioning the as- 
sumptions and inferences which afford a seeming justification for 
fettering the self-regarding actions of mankind. The gross as- 
sumption also that Theism and Ethics are inextricably united must 
be strenuously refused. Morality of a kind may undoubtedly be 
based on a theological foundation. An @ priori Ethic and Politic 
may be unfolded, in which a terrestrial “kingdom of heaven” re- 
presents the State, where every item of the moral code is supposed 
to be miraculously imparted, and the social system kept together 
by the autocracy of some selected organ. But such a moral 
system does not belong to the “natural order.” At every step it 
has to justify its first principles; and in the last resort must 
surrender the individual reason into the keeping of an alien 
conscience. 

The Catholic Church has been clear-sighted enough to discern 
this. It knows perfectly well that a theological morality means 
government of the world by a specially constituted authority, 
which constituted authority it always retains the conviction 
destiny has marked out for its own portion. Leave the least 
chink for the entrance of and priori Theism, and the end is 
that so well presented in Mr. Mallock’s “Is Life Worth Living ?” 
If a theological sanction is necessary for right conduct, there is 
no other issue but the restoration of Papal authority. The 
supreme duty becomes a supreme volition—“I resign my 
judgment to be guided by the Holy Roman Church,” the first 
and last independent act. ‘The distinction, in short, between a 
Theism of the natural and of the supernatural order is a 
distinction without a difference. The divine existence and 
attributes, and the eternal morality which form the content of 
Cardinal Manning’s simplest form of Theism are all transcendental. 
The attributes of goodness, wisdom, justice, are experientially 
found nowhere save in the thoughts and actions of man, an 
almightiness is an attribute as incomprehensible as it is indis- 
cernible. Lastly, eternal morality is not so much a pure abstrac- 
tion as a self-contradictory notion. 
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It argues dulness of apprehension, possible to the English 
alone of civilized nations, to transfer so confidently the facts 
and relations of human life to the Self-existent. As a crude 
realism dominates the physical conceptions of a race unaccus- 
tomed to analyze its experiences beyond the requirements of 
mechanical science, soa crude Anthropo-theism contents the same 
concrete thinkers for an Ontology. A natve Dualism in which a 
finite consciousness confronts a supreme mind with a like sense 
of selfhood, substantially homogeneous, yet contrasted as being 
infinite extensively and intensively—such is the creed which still 
flourishes in its pristine simplicity, although it is placed beyond 
doubt that human consciousness is but of yesterday, and notwith- 
standing the practical assurance that to-morrow it will have dis- 
appeared. That the great wave of Force rolled on before the advent, 
as it will roll on after the decease of man, gives no pause to the 
glib expounders of the nature and ways of the Eternal Reality ; 
and as in the days of the ancient cosmogonist, when the lights 
of the stellar universe were supposed hung up to enable the 
wandering nomad to tie the ox in his stall, so now the mental 
pictures of the transitory denizens of this most insignificant of 
planets are proclaimed as the ultimate and everlasting truth. 

We are not unaware of the answer which may be made to these 
animadversions on the popular creed. We are not unmindful of 
the skill with which the metaphysical theologian attempts to turn 
the edge of the Protagorean maxim wavrwy ypnudtwy pérpov 
avOpw7og against its assertors, by using the relativity of human con- 
ceptions to derive the conclusion that, the ineradicable craving for 
ultimate explanation being granted, sufficing explanation must be 
found in terms of human consciousness. But this plausible reason- 
ing derives ali its force from a verbal ambiguity, which has per- 
plexed so much theological and metaphysical reasoning. Granted 
that speculative satisfaction is an ineradicable need of the human 
mind, and that man must find the key to supreme enlightenment 
in his own experience, the final elucidation need not be such as 
to satisfy the demands of a complex psychical state. In other 
words the mpwrov kvovr is not of necessity expressible either in 
terms of emotion or of reason. These attributes are complex to 
a high degree. Now explanation seeks sinplicity, endeavours 
after an unanalyzable unity. How beside the mark: then to 
select just those forms of experience which have been but slowly 
elaborated, and are the result of the compounding and re-com- 
pounding of the raw material of what passes by the common 

name of consciousness ! 

’ This same innocent-looking word “consciousness” has been the 
ignis fatwus of the philosophers, time out of mind. Because the 
subject element can never be discharged in cognition, it has been 
(Vol. CXIV. No. CCXXVI.]—New Szrizs, Vol. LVIII. No. Il. HH 
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taken for granted that (subjective) “consciousness” is the 
irrefragable basis of certainty, identical even with “ existence,” 
ultimate, immediate, simple. But all these assumptions must 
be denied. Consciousness is never pure subject, is always 
subject-object, in every case with a content largely inferential, 
and in no case simple, but usually highly complex. The ideas 
which now stand highest in our vocabulary are ideas foreign to 
primitive man, have been acquired through the growth of an 
ever-complicating social existence, and may be superseded at a 
still higher stage of social existence. To pretend, then, that any 
group of these attributes is peculiarly of the essence of the 
world-fashioner is to raise a claim which cannot be admitted. The 
ideas which are wanting to the savage, and which are engendered 
by a peculiar set of human relations, can hardly be of the essence 
of the immutable and eternal. When the time for the dissolu- 
tion of these same human relations arises, the ideas of con- 
sciousness which emerged with them must likewise disappear ; 
and yet the eternal essence will be unaffected, as the waters of 
the sea are still there when the last ripple due to the spent storm 
has subsided. 

There is another point of view, undoubtedly, from which 
the Theistic dogma may be regarded, and which the foregoing 
line of argument does not touch. It is that view which 
abolishes the distinction between noumenon and phenomenon, the 
Monistic dogma of an ever-unfolding Unity. A creed of this 
kind, which strives to realize the universe as a never-ending 
process of emerging and sublated opposites, may satisfy the 
craving for a reconciliation of the unity and diversity which lie 
at the root of all thought ; but any creed in any fashion resembling 
this, Hegelian, or aught else, belongs to quite another order of 
thought than the vulgar Theism, and can only be tortured into 
harmony with it by a series of thinly-concealed equivoques. 
The vulgar Theist would fail to find his whereabouts in a sphere, 
which did not allow him distinctly to realize in imagination a con- 
trast between his Ego, conceived as substantial, and a substantial 
World-Ego; and an Eternal Thinker in whose mental history he 
was only a thought, or an Infinite Person which was constituted 
by the unity of consciousness transcending all finite experience, 
as the unity of consciousness of the cerebrum in man transcends 
that of the inferior centres, would not be the Personality the 
plain Englishman would exactly feel it necessary to be thankful 
for. When it had come to this he would think it time to pack 
up his spiritual baggage and be off, leaving the wise fools of this 
busy world, Oxford dons and Glasgow professors, to “ worry and 


be worried.” 
Whether a belief in Transcendentals be, or be not, justifiable, 
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it is beyoud the scope of this article to inquire ; but what we are 
prepared to maintain is, that their acceptance or rejection, as 
doubtfully connected with practical affairs, is no concern of the 
State. A metaphysic, whether of the speculative or the practi- 
cal reason, may be needed to satisfy the intellectual unrest of 
the philosophic mind par excellence, but will add no keenness of 
insight, and supply no real strength in the conduct of life, to the 
vast majority of active natures; still less, then, a theology 
which, to avoid self-contradiction, must deal with the most 
rarefied abstractions, and only gains in utility the nearer it 
approaches a crass idolatry. To parody the language of the 
Cardinal Archbishop, “Deny the existence of God, and nine 
thousand affirmations are no more than nineteen or ninety thou- 
sand words,” we would say, “Deny the social instincts, and 
nine thousand oaths are no more than nineteen or ninety thou- 
sand words.” For the reliance of mankind is now, and wil! come 
tobe more and more, dependent on the fact that the complex 
relations of life are such, that disinterested service is as much a 
practical necessity as self-aggrandizentent. It is not the injunc- 
tion of an over-ruling God which procures this triumph of the 
worthy over the unworthy in the great concerns of life. Neither 
the self-indulgent thief, nor the ambitious warrior, is debarred 
from stealing ewe-lambs, or over-running provinces, by the pro- 
fession of the strictest Monotheism ; and the power which holds 
anation together, and renders self-sacrifice less a virtue than a 
privilege, is the aroused feeling of a common origin, and the 
energy of an offended corporate conscience. A man must either 
possess a strangely guileless mind, or live in a seclusion almost 
monastic, to seriously suppose that the practice of oath-taking in 
vogue has even the slightest efficacy in binding men to truth- 
speaking or patriotic duty. The high value recently placed upon 
the formula of adjuration has a strauge sound, when expressed 
by men of the world and lynx-eyed cardinals. 

There are in fact three classes who deprecate abolition of the 
public recognition of the supernatural :—the cultured Sadducees, 
whose reliance on forms for the masses is in inverse ratio to 
their hold over themselves ; the traditional believer, who looks 
upon God as almost a part of the British Constitution ; and 
the ecclesiastic, to whom the world in which man is fated to live 
is a shadow, behind which is an invisible substance immeasurably 
superior in real worth, though by the nature of things perpetu- 
ally unenjoyable. The first of these groups, discounting such 
interests of the moment as are alluded to by Mr. Leslie Stephen 
in his article in the Fortnightly Review,* probably resist change 





* August, 1880, p. 185. 
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from a rooted disinclination to declaring themselves on any fun- 
damental question. It is both convenient and agreeable to earn 
golden opinions in all quarters—now a reputation for unim- 
peachable orthodoxy by the inimitable non-committal style, which 
takes away with one stroke of the pen what it gives with another ; 
now the praise of living in the light of the highest reason by 
a sparkling satire on some ill-bred enthusiast. The rural squire, 
or somewhat unideal city merchant, has been so accustomed from 
youth up to hear the most solemn litanies and mystic creeds 
interspersed with petitions for the coarsest material well-being 
of his rulers, that a sort of inseparable association has come to 
be struck up in his mind between the Three Persons in one God 
and the inimitable British Constitution. The ecclesiastic has 
not only a sufficiently powerful practical motive for preserving a 
system with whose mysteries he alone is presumed to be con- 
versant, but has been so trained to look at all things through 
spectacles made under the requirements of another world Optics, 
that his interests and artificial science are at one in leading him 
to look with extreme horror on any innovation, which has for 
effect the discharging of the idea of a supra-mundane order from 
this common human world. 

The second class, as being composed of men who come out 
manfully into the open field, but with primitive artillery and anti- 
quated tactics, though most numerous and noisy, really count least 
in a struggle of pure principle in the circumstances of the present 
time. ‘Their opposition is too deficient in subtilty for effective 
resistance. The cultured Sadducees, whose province is chiefly 
literary, are too destitute of convictions themselves to have much 
influence on the convictions of others, and their numbers are too 
few really to enable them to do more than retard social progress, © 
by hindering the formation of a coherent belief, the sole guarantee 
of correct individual action. It is the third group, in possession 
of all the weapons bequeathed by long ages of warfare, and 
banded together bya common faith, which prompts the temporal 
power to persecution, and whose non posswmus makes a war a 
outrance between the spirit of Theology and of Experientialism 
inevitable. 

The indolence or incapacity of the mass of mankind has so long 
allowed the practical instincts to be warped, or controlled, by 
a minority with a greater relish for power than for ministering to 
human pleasure, that most men find it difficult to acquire self-trust. 
They have been so well drilled in the belief that all self-gratifi- 
cation is pure evil, and only permissible under special prescriptions 
declared to be of supernatural ordinance ; have had it so carefully 
instilled into them, as an obvious and undeniable first principle, 
uhat disinterestedness and unselfish labour for others is something 
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supernaturally imported into social life, that the inevitable 
tendency of human nature left to itself always has been and 
always will be to grasp as much as it can, and let all outside 
this charmed egoistic circle go to the wall—that they are 
appalled by the suggestion that all extra-human sanctions should 
be removed. 

But the traditional doctrines are as false as these fears are 
groundless, Human nature is not the incarnate egotist theo- 
logians would persuade us, nor are the real ends of life the 
abstractions vaunted as pure good. The anthropology of the 
ecclesiastic is grossly unhistorical, and grotesquely wide of the 
truth, and the rule of life prescribed is a confusion of 
means and ends. At no time has it been true that man 
has been exclusively governed by self-interest, least of all 
in an age when voluntary sacrifice not seldom even overshoots 
its mark. The tribal feeling which governed our rude ancestors 
made independent action rathertheexception than the rule, and the 
primitive conscience only grew silent before the Heteronomy of 
Civil Law and Sacerdotal compulsion, because, as implying a low 
faculty of representation, it was incompetent to keep pace with 
the growing complication of social relations. A long interreg- 
num followed, in which the Sacerdotai order played the part of a 
surrogate, shaping man’s practical conduct while his reason and 
heart grew apace. But with the growth of these faculties man 
ceased to need these external guides, and the social instinct, 
illumined, assumed that self-government which is indispensable, 
if the individual is ever to shake off the trammels of infancy and 
acquire his full stature. 

The Divine Law can now have no other meaning than that 
law which secures to all the members of the community the 
fullest enjoyment of life. Any code of duty, which does not 
permit of human aspiration and satisfaction being squared, 
must be challenged for its warrant. Men will no longer ac- 
quiesce in the priestly claim to pronounce judgment upon 
what does, and what does not, constitute true goodness. Re- 
straints, said to be divinely ordered, will have to justify them- 
selves by a gain which human thought and feeling can appre- 
ciate, and no appeal to a superhuman will will be allowed which 
cannot convince the reason and satisfy the heart. We, as little 
as the Archbishop of Westminster, believe that “truth, purity, 
chastity, justice, temperance, are names, conventions, and im- 
postures ;” but not because “God exists,” and “without God 
there is no lawgiver above the human will.” They are good 
by force neither of Divine nor of human will, but only in virtue 
of the right whereby all things are justified, by being adapted to 
their ends. If it be said that such is the true interpretation of 
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being the result of the Divine Will, we reply, why then invoke 
the name of God in the case at all? If they are good without 
the appendix of His name, how much the better are they for that 
addition ? 

But the ecclesiastic means something more than this. He 
declares that the attributes cited are portions of “eternal” 
morality. We must confess that we have never been able to 
comprehend the dictates of this eternal morality. As little as we 
can comprehend ay eternal and immutable truth and error can 
we understand an eternal and immutable right and wrong. 
There is only one way in which eternal or immutable can have 
any significance—viz. that in all like circumstances like judg- 
ments of right and wrong should be pronounced. A soldier, say, 
acts rightly in trying to shoot the armed member of another 
State with which his country is at war, wrongly after peace has 
been restored. Let these relations be reinstated, and what has 
been right and wrong once will be right and wrong again. But 
who denies that ? Surely not the Agnostic, not the Atheist. These 
men, whatever their doubts about the origin of things, have a 
very firm conviction that law and order are universal ; nay, it is 
the very belief that makes them Agnostic and Atheist that they 
cannot comprehend a universe where, with precisely the same 
circumstances, the same phenomena do not happen. 

But the difficulty of the Theist is just this, how not only to 
sustain an eternal morality in the above sense, but to convert his 
morality from a negative to a positive one, how not only to 
universalize his maxims, but to get his maxims at all. It is 
no use resorting to the ‘Divine Wisdom and Goodness” for 
this positive code, for the Divine Wisdom would need as 
many organs of impression in the human mind as there are 
situations in human life to be legislated for. We want not 
merely an abstract reverence for truth, purity, chastity, justice, 
but to know whether this impression about to be conveyed ought 
to be conveyed, whether this particular abstinence is fit and 
proper, whether this bargain we are about to make is truly 
deserving the name of justice. If they are pure and just actions 
now they will be pure and just actions (under similar circum- 
stances) for ever we are agreed ; but the act which is pure and just 
with respect to A and B, will be impure and unjust in reference 
toC and D. Hence all this pompous talk about “eternal dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong,’ about wicked secularists who 
“ plunge into the great deep of human pride, where the light of 
reason goes out, and the outer darkness hides God, his perfec- 
tions, and his laws,” is so much brutwin fulmen, “ words of sound 
and fury signifying nothing,” phrases cunningly devised by an 
alarmed minority to retain the allegiance of a world fast gliding 
from its grasp. 
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[Under the above title a limited portion of the “‘ Westminster Review” is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of able Articles, which, though harmonizing with the 
general spirit and aims of the Review, may contain opinions at variance with 
the particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object of the Editor, in 
introducing this department, is to facilitate the expression of opinion by men 
of high mental power and culture, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom 
and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practical concern, 
both from the Editor and each other.] 


Eas Inpian Currency AND EXCHANGE. 


. The Times, May 23 and 24, and June 13, 1879, contain- 
ing Debate on the East Indian Budget. 


. The Fortnightly Review for July, 1879 ; Article, “ A Simple 
Way out of the Indian Difficulty,” by Robert Lowe. 


3. The Nineteenth Century for January, 1879; Article, “ The 
Depreciation of Silver and the Indian Finances,” by Colonel 
GEORGE CHESNEY. 

. Silver and the Indian Exchanges—a Remedy for its 
Depreciation. Ten Essays, submitted to the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, by Colonel J. T. Smiru, R.E., 
F.R.S., &. &. London: Effingham Wilson. 


(11) On a Change of Standard for India, and 


(12) On «a Gold Standard and Silver Currency, by Colonel 
J. T. Smita, &c. &e. Prepared for the Committee 
appointed by the Secretary of State for India. 


| nae question of the Indian Government’s difficulties in con- 

nection with the unfavourable condition of the Indian 
exchanges still remains in suspense, notwithstanding the length 
of time that discussion has been directed to it, and the high 
names and prominent statesmanship that have striven to unravel 
the meshes of the tangled web. Since the Indian exchanges 
began to fall, there has been extraordinary pressure on the 
official mind, both in London and in India, to explain the 
financial and monetary phenomena to which the fall is due ; and 
although the best economic talent of the country has contributed 
its quota towards elucidation, the undoubted fact remains that 
the Government is still in a condition of bewilderment ; the causes 
are as yet seen only as through a glass darkly, and instead of a 
solution, there is a policy of expectancy, under which it is hoped 
that natural causes will come to the rescue of baffled statesman- 
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ship, and the force of circumstances will bring about the remedy 
that responsible legislators have failed to discover. The subject 
has been treated in England in a singularly narrow spirit, 
begotten of prejudice and timidity. The superstition of the 
so-called single gold standard has stood as an insurmountable 
barrier against full and fair discussion, and the result has been, 
that a satisfactory conclusion could not possibly be arrived at. 
Yet the question is one of the most pressing ‘importance, and as 
I believe that the last word has not been spoken on the subject, 
I propose to review some of the more prominent considerations 
involved in the issue. The policy of expectation is only a 
defensible one, when the chief existing facts have been sub- 
mitted to the test of existing knowledge ; and I trust to show 
that neither the Government, nor the leading financial and 
economic authorities of the House of Commons, have brought 
the chief facts of the case to the test of existing knowledge. 
The debate in the House on the East Indian Budget last year 
excited much greater attention than usually falls to the lot of 
Indian affairs, and the leading speakers received very exaggerated 
congratulations from the press and the public. Yet, although most 
of the speeches bore signs of careful preparation, the result is to 
leave the reader in a chaos of doubt and bewilderment, with 
an oracular assurance, however, from the leading speakers, that 
something favourable may be expected in the future, when the 
abnormal causes affecting silver have ceased to exist. No one 
gave any reasons for supposing that the abnormal causes would 
cease to exist, so that however much the public may be inclined 
to draw hope from the future, no sufficient basis was offered on 
which to found any such hope. The House of Commons was 
content with a very weak and confused discussion, the perusal 
of which leaves behind a distinct idea of incompetence ; and to 
justify this accusation, I will reproduce the chief passages in the 
debate that bear on Indian currency and exchange. 

Mr. Robert Lowe.—“ He had just put down on paper a few 
propositions which could not be denied. The first was, that the 
rupee possessed a much higher value in India than in Europe. 
Though rupees were so very much depreciated when sent for the 
payment of debts in Europe, in India they maintained very 
nearly, if not entirely, their old value. We had, therefore, the 
same coin with two different values, one of which was very 
much higher than the other.” 

“ They knew that every power in the world that employed 
gold instead of silver as its standard of value was a loser by 
that means.” 

[The value of a currency] “ depended on two things—first, that 
it should be a legal tender, and that after it had been made a 
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legal tender, some means should be adopted by which it should 
be limited so as not to exceed the gold standard—if gold, for 
instance, was the standard. If you had these two things you 
had got a currency, a thoroughly good gold currency, with the 
advantage that you had not to find the gold for doing it. That 
was the plan suggested many years ago by Mr. Ricardo, and 
which, so far as he (Mr. Lowe) knew, had never been carried 
out. According to Mr. Ricardo’s proposition, if a person brought 
a certain number of these notes—100, or 200, or 1,000—he should 
always receive gold for them.”—The Times, May 24, 1879. 

Lord George Hamilton.—“ The great object should be to raise 
the price of silver in England, and not in India. So long as 
there was a great demand in India for the commodity called 
ilver, and a sma]l demand in England, so long would the pur 
chasing power of silver in India be greater than it was in 
England. Undoubtedly, the sale of the Secretary of State’s 
bills in England had a depressing effect on the silver market.” 

“The hon. Member for Hackney said this [the proposed 
Indian loan] was a proposal to speculate for silver. So far as 
speculation in silver was concerned, speaking for the office, he 
could say the wish was to have nothing to do with silver, but, 
unfortunately, the Secretary of State, from the exigencies of his 
position was the largest seller of silver in the world, and obliged 
to force his silver on the market whether there was a demand 
for it or not. If they restricted the amount, the exchanges would 
improve. Suppose by a judicious use of the £5,000,000, they 
could raise the price of the rupee, it by no means followed that 
they would be raising the price of silver in India.” 

“But what was absolutely ruinous was the constant fluctua- 
tions up and down in the value of silver, for that destroyed the 
basis of calculation of the merchant and trader.”—The Times, 
May 24, 1879. 

Mr. J. K. Cross.—“Many people outside the House of 
Commons seemed to think that India was about to be ruined by 
cheap silver, and that seemed to him to be such an extraordinary 
delusion that he would ask the permission of the House to say a 
word or two on the subject.” 

“They [the Indian Government] had a dual duty to perform— 
they had to govern India and to sell silver. In their functions 
as a Government it was their duty to render the rupee, the 
medium in which taxation was paid, as easy of acquisition by the 
people as possible. As sellers of silver their duty was to get the 
highest price they could for it.” 

“Now, if the Loan Bill was not intended to enable the 
Government to hold back silver when the market price seemed 
to them to be too low, the bill had no meaning. The only excuse 
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for the Loan Bill was the difficulty of selling exchange, which 
was really selling silver. As silver merchants the Government 
were quite right in holding their silver, provided they thought it 
certain to rise.” ; 

“They had seen within the last ten days greater variations in 
the price of silver than had taken place in the seventy years 
that the French valve was at work.” 

“Tndia sends us a very large quantity of surplus profits. She 
sends us nearly £20,000,000 a year more than we send her in 
merchandise.” —The Times, June 13, 1879. 

Mr. G. J. Goschen.—* It ought not to be forgotten that in 
India bars of silver might be brought to the mint to be coined, 
and gold [notes or silver coin ?] obtained in exchange, and that 
all contracts were made in India on the basis of asilver currency. 
If any measure were adopted to close the mint, the privilege 
would be taken away from debtors of paying their debts through 
the medium of the coinage of silver bars.” 

“To send gold to India just at a time when it was almost 
inconveniently appreciated in Europe, was to expose India to the 
evils of an appreciated currency in order to rescue her from the 
misfortunes of depreciation. It was, perhaps, an open question 
which of the two evils was the worse. He objected, then, to any 
plan that would shut the door against silver by substituting a 
gold currency, because, in his view the rectification of the market 
ought to be brought about by spreading silver over its natural 
area. It was for the interest of commerce generally,.both in 
India and Europe, that the whole of our commercial transactions 
should be based upon an aggregate of gold and silver together, 
rather than that it should rest only upon gold. Monometallists 
made a great mistake when they endeavoured to convert all 
nations into using gold only.” 

“On behalf of the mercantile interests he entirely demurred 
to placing such a power [that of regulating the currency] in the 
hands of Lord Lytton and Sir John Strachey, or of any other 
Indian Viceroys or financial secretaries. He preferred the 
vagaries of the precious metals to the vagaries of legislatures.’— 
The Times, June 13, 1879. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour.—* But every historical example of a cur- 
rency artificially managed and in the hands of a Government, 
and not depending on natural causes, showed that such a 
currency was subject to fluctuations of an extremely violent 
character.’"—The Times, June 13, 1879. 

It will be seen from the above extracts that “heroic finance ” 
was unrepresented except by Mr. Lowe, who said that he “ took 
his life in his hand in offering such a suggestion, but if he were 
wrong he hoped it would be shown in what respect he was s0- 
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Mr. Gladstone did not touch on the exchanges or the currency, 
and the other speakers did not bring to light on these subjects 
anything of sufficient importance to be noticed in a brief 
summary. 

Mr. Lowe advanced the proposition which he had put down on 
paper, and which he said could uot be denied, that the rupee 
possesses a much higher value in India than in Europe, that it 
maintains pretty much, if not entirely, its old value in India, 
while it is very much depreciated when sent to Europe for the 
payment of debts. Lord George Hamilton confirmed this view, 
alleging as a reason that so long as there was a great demand for 
silver in India and a small demand in England, so long would its 
purchasing power be greater in India than in England. By 
similar reasoning it might be contended that so long as there was 
a large demand for cotton goods in England and asmall demand 
in Ceylon or Patagonia, so long would cotton goods command a 
higher price in England than in Ceylon or Patagonia. In the 
sense, however, in which Mr. Lowe’s proposition was put forward, 
I do not believe it can be maintained. He contends that uncoined 
silver has a much larger purchasing power in India than in 
London, that is, that by the removal of silver from London to 
Calcutta or Bombay, it is increased in purchasing power much 
beyond the charges of transportation ; or, jf it be there converted 
into rupees, these rupees have a greater purchasing power than 
thesilver in London, much beyond the cost of transportation and 
the two per cent., the mint charge for coining. Economically 
speaking this doctrine is utterly untenable; but, as it is the 
keystone of Colonel Smith’s scheme for rectifying the exchanges, 
Ishall discuss it at length when I come to consider that scheme. 

The testimony from the Indian Government and from all other 
sources is that silver prices have not risen in India, or, what is the 
same thing, that silver has not depreciated. The gross imports 
of silver into India in the five years ended March 31, 1872, 
amounted to £35,905,019, while for the five years ended March 
31, 1877, they amounted to £25,586,500, showing a decrease in 
the five years during which the rate of exchange was falling of 
£10,318,519. During the earlier five years the gross imports of 
gold amounted to £21,999,652, whereas during the later five 
years they were £9,640,508, showing a decrease of £12,359,144, 
And during the earlier five years the total net imports into India 
of gold and silver amounted to £50,179,933 against £24,159,415 
in the later five years, showing a total deficiency in the net imports 
of gold and silver of £26,038,518 in the later five years. It is true 
that in the year ending March 31, 1878, the total net imports of 
gold and silver amounted to £15,142,464, since which time they 
have considerably fallen off. These figures, therefore, show that 
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during the five years ended March 31, 1872, the average annual 
net imports of gold and silver were £10,039,587, whereas in the 
five years ended March 31,1877, they were £4,831,883,and taking 
the six years ended March 31, 1878, they were £6,550,313. 
I now ask how, in the face of the above figures, could silver have 
depreciated in India when the supply to India had very greatly 
diminished in the six years, from 1873 to 1878? The generally 
accepted theory has been that excessive quantities of silver have 
come upon the markets of the world, and depreciated its purchas- 
ing power ; but at least any excess has not gone to India, and its 
purchasing power has not been diminished in India during the 
period since the gold price of silver began to fall. Indeed, Colonel 
Chesney maintains,* and I believe rightly, that silver has increased 
in purchasing power in India with regard to commodities, and 
the above figures pointing to diminished imports of silver into 
India would warrant the conclusion that silver must have advanced 
in purchasing power in India during the last seven years, because 
the volume of money in circulation must have relatively decreased 
as compared with the five years before the gold rate of the ex- 
changes began to decline, and, therefore, in an economic point of 
view silver prices in India must have declined somewhat if the 
general condition of the trade of the country remained, as it did, 
practically unchanged. 

Again, it is often assumed that the United States have poured 
forth large quantities of silver from the Nevada mines which it 
was feared would deluge the world. The facts, however, do not 
support this conclusion. The average annual net exports of 
silver for the four years from July 1, 1868, to June 30, 1872, 
amounted to £3,414,440 ; while those for the six years and a 
half from July 1, 1872, to December 31, 1878, amounted to 
£3,346,198.t In the meantime the silver in the Bank of France 
has risen from £3,200,000 in 1870, to £50,538,000 on March 4, 
1880. Further, while in the four years from 1868 ta 1871, the 
net imports of silver into France were £10,400,000, in the four 
years from 1872 to 1875 the net imports were £33,500,000, and 
France is still a large importer of silver, and has doubtless taken 
the bulk of Germany’ssilver at a large reduction in gold price, since 
the Latin Union have suspended the coinage of silver. Without 
offering a very positive opinion, I nevertheless regard the figures 
I have adduced as offering a high probability that France has 
absorbed the main body of Germany’s surplus silver. And at least 





* “Tt is certainly the case that the rupee has not yet undergone deprecia- 
tion with respect to commodities, for prices are lower now than they were 
seven years ago, before the fall in silver began.”—Colonel Chesney in The 
Nineteenth Century for January, 1879, p. 109. 

+ See the Money Article of Zhe Times for August 1, 1879. 
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. I wish to call special attention to the indubitable fact that the 
te surplus silver of Germany has not gone to India. The inference 
if from this fact, which I commend to economists, is that silver cannot 
re have fallen in purchasing power in India, yet India is the great 
= silver absorbing and consuming country of the world—the baro- 
~ meter that indicates appreciation or depreciation—to which, if 
“y silver were depreciating in general purchasing power, in con- 
sequence of excessive supplies, it would inevitably flow, just as 
_ exceptional supplies of gold would inevitably flow, to the countries 
he which have their mints open to gold. 
| i I maintain, further, that as silver has not depreciated in pur- 
*d chasing power in India with regard to commodities, political 
r d economy teaches that it cannot have depreciated in purchasing 
z power in London with regard to commodities, the opinion of so 
ed many House of Commons authorities to the contrary notwith- 
o standing. As well might it be argued that gold could depreciate 
d in purchasing power in New York without depreciating in 
‘ London. But the fallacy of such a proposition will be manifest 
i to anyone who only considers how prices arise and how they 
“ change, and that wherever the mints are open to silver, the silver 
] of the world will find its equilibrium by flowing to those 





countries where the range of prices attracts it. To say that 
silver prices in India are 16 per cent. higher than silver prices 
in London, would be equivalent to saying that there is no open 
mint in India, and that rupees are at a monopoly value higher 
by 16 per cent. than the purchasing power of silver either in 
India or London. But there are mintsin India, and as between 
England and India there is easy and abundant communication, 
there can be no material difference between the purchasing power 
of silver in India and in London. It is certain, therefore, that 
the purchasing power of silver in London over commodities has 
not only not diminished, but has rather increased—that is, with a 
given weight of silver one can go into the markets of London 
and buy a larger quantity of average staple articles of consump- 
tion than he could have done with the same silver before the 
gold price of silver began to fall. For a period of years until 
very recently the British Returns of Trade have shown diminish- 
ing quantities and more rapidly falling values or prices, until 
silver in comparison with staple articles had rather increased in 
command over commodities, though it had not increased by 15 
per cent. to the extent that gold had increased in purchasing 
power. 

And I may remark here that the movement in the United 
States to remonetize silver, which was met with such an 
indignant outcry of denunciation from England, was based on 
the fact that gold was increasing so rapidly in purchasing power, 
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not through any natural causes, but through the legislative action 
of Germany, Norway and Sweden, Holland, and the United 
States themselves in accumulating gold, that a_ perfectly 
legitimate conviction arose in the United States that silver ought 
to be remonetized so as to palliate in some degree the injustice 
that was being done to all debtors in favour of all creditors. 
Lord George Hamilton says, “The great object should be to 
raise the price of silver in England and not in India,” which 
would indeed be a miraculous triumph of statemanship over the 
laws of political economy. I contend, on the contrary, that gold 
having become appreciated through the extraordinary demands 
of countries recently adopting the single gold tender, the supreme 
object should be to lower the purchasing power of gold to its 
former level, to the level of silver, and nearly to the level of the 
former gold prices of commodities. 

The next point to which I desire to refer is the assertion 
by Lord George Hamilton, Mr. J. K. Cross, and other speakers, 
that the Secretary of State for India is the largest seller of silver 
in the world, and is obliged to force his silver on the market 
whether there is a demand for it or not. My contention in 
opposition to this supposed function of the Indian Secretary is, 
that that official does not sell a single ounce of silver. To make 
this clear it will be necessary to show exactly what the con- 
nection between the Indian Government and the Secretary of 
State for India is in relation to finance, and what the Council 
Bills really represent. The function of the Indian Government 
is to receive their income from taxation and other sources in 
Indian money, and to pay their obligations, including those in 
England, out of such money. But I cannot see that the Indian 
Government have any dealings whatever with silver, although 
they may handle silver coins, any more than the British Govern- 
ment deal in gold because they receive gold coin in payment 
of taxes. The Indian Government coin all the silver offered for 
that purpose, the British Government coin all the gold offered 
for that purpose ; but the former is neither a buyer nor seller of 
silver, and the latter is neither a buyer nor a seller of 
gold. The actual manner in which the money due to England 
is transferred from the Indian Treasury is by the Secretary 
of State for India selling his bills drawn on India to bankers and 
others, who pay him acertain amount of English money, namely, 
gold coin or its equivalent or representative, for those orders 
on the Indian Treasury which entitle the holder to a certain 
amount of Indian money, namely, silver rupees. This is the 
operation to which the term “selling silver ” has been erroneously 
applied. What takes place is this. Indian merchants buy the 
produce of the country and ship it principally to England ; and 
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as the exports from India largely exceed the imports, this excess 
goes mostly to England because for the Indian Government’s 
liabilities in England and for moneys payable by people in India 
to people in England, India must pay without any return in 
English goods, and therefore must pay by excess of exports over 
imports. The Indian produce representing the obligations in 
England for which there is no return in goods, is bought from 
time to time and shipped to England; the merchants who 
purchase it draw bills on London under letters of credit, because 
all the money received by Indian merchants from the sale of 
imports will have been invested in exports (I pass over the fact 
that a large amount of the exports in return for imports will be 
purchased and paid for by bills drawn under letters of credit, as 
this is a matter of form only) and therefore the residue of exports 
against which there are no imports must be provided for in some 
other way. This residue must go to England directly or indirectly, 
though all the other export trade and all the import trade except 
the silver to keep up the coinage should cease; and as the 
merchants have no money derived from imports to pay for it, 
they must draw bills on London or elsewhere, sell them to the 
banks who deal in exchange, and with the money thus 
received pay for the residue of the exports. This residue arrives 
in England from time to time in the form of cotton, seeds, tea, 
indigo, &c. ; and as sales are made, or money found from other 
sources, the bills drawn in India against these exports and 
generally payable in London, are met and taken up from the 
banks holding them, and thus the banks receive back in London 
in gold the equivalent with a profit of the rupees they gave for 
the bills in India. 

But before the banks can repeat the operation of buying bills 
in India drawn against shipments of produce, they must con- 
vert the gold they received in London into other bills payable in 
India, by which they will receive in India the amount of rupees, 
more or less, that they originally paid for the bills drawn on 
London. I leave the question of brokers’ commissions, profits 
or losses out of account, so as not to complicate the case unneces- 
sarily. At this point it may be said that the London bankers 
can invest in bills drawn against shipments to India of cotton 
goods, or metals, or silver, or that they can purchase silver and 
take the risk of profit on it; but as I have assumed that I am 
dealing with the residue of exports from India against which 
there can be no imports, for the money received from this residue 
of exports when sold in England there cannot be found any bills 
representing exports from England to India in which to invest. 
At this juncture, however, the Secretary of State for India comes 
forward and offers to sell for gold coin his Council Bills payable 
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in India in rupees, without the need of any exports from 
England at all, as the rupees are lying in the Indian Treasury 
awaiting his orders. The Council Bills are purchased by the 
banks in London and forwarded to the banks in India, which 
in turn receive from the Indian Treasury the amount of rupees 
that they invested formerly in the merchants’ bills, and they 
are now prepared to make a similar investment in bills drawn 
on London. 

By those means, therefore, the appropriation in the Indian 
treasury for English obligations is transferred to London, with- 
out the Secretary for India selling one single ounce of silver. 
Now I think the matter can be still further simplified by asking 
what are the real essentials of the financial operations between 
the Indian Treasury and the Secretary of State for India? Why 
do the merchants shipping from India the residue of exports 
not sell their bills directly to the Indian Government? Because, 
though they have the money, they would not purchase private 
bills, even with shipping documents. The Indian merchant 
therefore goes to a bank and offers his bill, and the bank prac- 
tically says to the Indian Government that out of the residue of 
exports represented by this bill the Secretary of State in London 
must be paid, and if the Indian Government will hold a corre- 
sponding portion of the funds due to England, the bank will 
take the merchant’s bill and pay for it out of its own money, or 
it may be out of money borrowed from the Indian Treasury 
itself on securities, will transmit the bill to London, collect the 
amount of it at maturity, pay the amount over to the Secretary 
of State in exchange for Council Bills, and on presentation of 
the latter receive the amount from the Indian Treasury out of 
the funds lying there as due to England. 

I have thus arrived at the indisputable fact that the Secretary 
of State for India is virtually, through the intervention in the 
case of each shipment of a merchant and a bank in India and 
a merchant and a bank in London, the largest seller in the 
world of seeds, cotton, tea, indigo, &c., his annual importations 
amounting to about £17,000,000. It would be perfectly com- 
petent for the Indian Government themselves to make the 
shipments of produce, as the East Indian Company formerly 
did, paying for them directly out of the money due to England, 
only it would be highly inconvenient and undesirable for them 
to enter on the field of private speculation. It would be per- 
fectly competent for them and less objectionable to take mer- 
chants’ bills with shipping documents, and forward these for 
collection to the Indian Secretary in London. But the least 
objectionable thing for the Indian Government to do would 
be to take bankers’ bills, and this course would be perfectly 
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unobjectionable if the bankers deposited securities to protect 
their bills during their currency. But the Indian Government 
have determined that instead of their trusting the Indian banks 
by purchasing their bills on London, the same result should be 
arrived at by the London representatives of the Indian banks 
trusting the Secretary of State by purchasing his Council Bills 
drawn on the Indian Treasury with the money derived from 
the payment in London of the Indian merchants’ bills which 
were drawn against the residue of exports which the Secretary 
of State practically demands from India, 

I believe that it is in the end immaterial as regards the rates 
of Indian exchange whether the Indian Government lower the 
rate on London by making excessive purchases of bills in India, 
or whether the Secretary for India lowers the rate by pressing 
excessive sales in London of Council Bills. I would hazard the 
suggestion that in the exigencies of commerce and exchange, it 
would moderate the fluctuations in the rate of exchange if the 
Indian Government were to remit bankers’ bills, if they could 
arrange for the deposit of securities by the banks, and the Secre- 
tary for India were to sell Council Bills according as either of 
these expedients might be less likely at the moment to depress 
the rate of exchange. It must be understood that I am not 
asserting that the action of either the Indian Government or the 
Secretary for India can permanently raise or depress the rates 
of exchange, as in my opinion they have no such power, but they 
can produce temporary fluctuations by large transactions beyond 
the ordinary course of their financial operations under normal 
conditions. If the amount to be transferred from India to 
London were to be raised from £17,000,000 to £20,000,000, the 
pressure from time to time of the additional £3,000,000 would 
lower the rates of exchange, because the trade and the exchanges 
between India and England would be subjected to the strain of 
an additional £3,000,000 per annum, and the exchanges would 
be temporarily depressed until trade accommodated itself to 
£20,000,000 being the normal amount to be transmitted from 
India to the Secretary for India, in the place of £17,000,000 as 
at present. But this accommodation once effected, the exchanges 
would resume their normal condition. 

The value must be transferred from India to England: it can 
only be done in produce, and whether this value be reduced to a 
definite sum in gold by the Indian Government pressing their 
money in exchange for bills on London, or by the Indian 
Secretary pressing his Council Bills in exchange for money, the 
permanent effect on the Indian exchanges is precisely the same, 
although at one season of the year it might suit Indian merchants 
and bankers if the Government were to pursue the one policy, 
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and at another season the other. It may be remarked here, also, 
that the most direct form of laying down funds from India in 
London is by remittance of bills from India. That is the 
ordinary course that people in business pursue, and if the Indian 
Government did this there would be no Council Bills at all. 

But there must be some shadow of delusion in the Council 
Bills that connects them in so many minds with the sale of 
silver. The fragment of seeming connection lies in the fact that 
when the Indian Secretary presses an abnormal amount of these 
bills on the London market, the rate of exchange falls, and it 
becomes less profitable to ship silver or cotton goods from 
England to India. This action of the Indian Secretary being an 
infallible indication that India must send more of its produce to 
England, exports from England to India are for the moment 
partially suspended. In this way the excessive sale of Council 
Bills has precisely the same effect as the excessive purchases of 
bills on London by the Indian Government would have; while 
it diminishes exports from England to India, it stimulates 
exports from India to England; but it is evident that when 
exports from India are stimulated, the better course for the 
Indian Government would be to remit bankers’ bills to London, 
rather than sell Council Bills on the depressed London market. 
The question then resolves itself into this, that the Indian 
Secretary must have his annual amount of money increased by 
about 30,000,000 rupees, on account of the low rate of exchange, 
and for this purpose he must have more produce from India 
because he has the increased amount of rupees in the Indian 
Treasury awaiting his orders; but if he must immediately have 
more of India’s produce. than hitherto, there will be for a time 
less Indian produce available for export against imports, and, 
therefore, there will be for that time less export of cotton 
manufactures, silver, &c. from England. But to call the virtual 
purchase of produce in India for the Indian Secretary in London, 
“selling silver” is a strange misconception. 

I may further remark that, as India must pay its liabilities in 
England as long as the country is not utterly bankrupt, and 
must yield up its produce for this purpose, so must the silver 
necessary to keep up the Indian coinage, or in other words, to 
keep up Indian prices, find its way into India from abroad. To 
that extent silver will in extremity take precedence of all other 
imports into India, though at present the cotton manufactures 
imported into India amount t. about three times the amount of 
the imports of gold and silver together. Prices can only be 
sustained by the volume of money being maintained, and to 
maintain the volume of money India must import silver even 
although it should not import anything else. The export of 
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produce from India and the correlative sale of Council Bills may 
be increased so as temporarily to suspend imports of silver into 
India ; but the suspension of such imports can only be very brief, 
as silver will force its way into India to keep up the volume 
of the currency. 

Mr. Lowe laid down another proposition of very doubtful 
validity—namely, that every Power in the world that employs 
gold instead of silver as its standard of value is a loser by 
that means. Exactly under what aspect he regards the ques- 
tion he does not explain, but it can only be true to a very 
limited extent. Taking the case of India, a single silver-tender 
country, we find that in the matter of the English payments it 
loses £3,000,000, per annum, and its merchants have sustained 
great losses by the gradual fall of gold prices in England that 
began in 1874, Taking the case of England, the great lending 
country, with enormous loans in every part of the world, return- 
able in gold, with a gigantic National Debt, the interest of which 
is payable in gold, with immense quantities of other securities at 
home payable in gold—to investors in such securities, to lenders 
of money generally, to banks, to all persons with fixed incomes, 
the rise in the purchasing power of gold is a decided gain. The 
National Debt at £775,000,000 was represented less than a year 
ago, and perhaps is still represented, by a volume of staple 
articles of consumption or other property that in 1873 or 1874 
would have cost probably £890,000,000, so that here is an 
additional purchasing power of £115,000,000, distributed 
gratuitously among holders of Consols. These holders have not 
yet begun to make remissions of interest to the Government, as 
the landlords have been making remissions of rent to their 
tenants. The whole amount of the British Government’s ex- 
penditure in the financial year 1878-79, £85,000,000, represented 
a purchasing power of at least £12,000,000 more than the same 
amount of money would have done in 1873-74, the last year of 
Mr. Gladstone’s admistration, when the total expenditure was 
£77,000,000 ; so that as between 1873-74 and 1878-79, the 
burden of taxation in the United Kingdom had increased by a 
purchasing power of £20,750,000, while the increase in money 
was only £8,000,000. The Bank of England, with its 
£17,800,000 of Capital and Rest, had an increased purchasing 
power in 1879 of £2,640,000, as compared with that of the same 
amount of money in 1873. On the other hand, the whole 
trading and manufacturing classes are very much poorer, so that 
the appreciation in gold has been a gain to holders of securities 
payable in gold and to lenders generally, while it has been a loss 
to borrowers and to all persons in trade and manufactures, or 


in agriculture, or with precarious or unfixed incomes. The 
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United States, as an extensive borrower in gold values, has had 
an enormous burden added to its debts, for the benefit of lenders 
both at home and in Europe. The conclusion, therefore, is that 
the most powerful interests in England have gained very mate- 
rially by the appreciation of gold, sv that Mr. Lowe’s proposition 
has no such universal application as he would claim for it. 

Mr. Lowe was bold enough to offer a solution of the Indian 
exchange difficulty, though in doing so he said he took his life 
in his hand. He proposed to introduce into India a paper cur- 
rency on a gold basis by issuing notes redeemable in gold bars 
rather than in gold coin, so that the bars would not pass freely 
into circulation as coin might do, and by making silver sub- 
sidiary and only legal tender to a limited amount. ‘The first 
objection to this proposal is that there is no experience to guide 
us in estimating the amount of gold that might be required for 
the redemption of the notes that would be presented ; and in a 
country that in the twenty years ending March 31, 1875, 
absorbed net imports of gold to the extent of £4,389,000 per 
annum, there would be a constant demand for the gold bars for 
other uses than those of money. The second objection is that 
gold being already appreciated, every ounce that might be 
locked up in the Indian Treasury for redemption of notes would 
have to be taken from the existing stock and current sup- 
plies of gold, and would therefore raise the purchasing power of 
gold still further, aggravate all existing evils from that cause, 
and probably precipitate further financial convulsions. It would 
be equivalent to a still larger falling off in the supply of gold 
from the mines, the production of which is diminishing. Mr. Lowe 
objects* to any argument based on the tendency of his pre 
posal to raise the purchasing power of gold and to depreciate that 
of silver ; but to that I reply that he cannot expect that those 
who discuss his views will agree to leave out of sight the fatal 
objections that tell against his proposal. 

His scheme would require that a weight of gold should be 
fixed on, of which the paper rupee would be representative. 
Would this weight of gold be calculated at 1s. 74d. or 1s. 103d. 
the rupee, the present or the former value respectively ? In the 
case of 1s. 7}d., the present volume of money would remain 
unchanged, a certain amount of paper money taking the place 
of a similar amount of silver, and the Government would sell 
the silver to pay for the gold bars. If at Js. 103d. the rupee, 
the volume of Indian money would have to be contracted by the 





* “T object, in the first place, to any argument drawn from the opinion that 
what we are doing may have some tendency either to raise the price of goid, 
which is already too high, or to reduce the price of silver, which is already too 
low.”—Mr. Lowe in The Fortnightly Review for July, 1879, p. 30. 
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withdrawal of a much larger amount of silver rupees than the 
amount of paper put in circulation. If the gold rupee were 
fixed at 2s., the contraction of the circulating medium would 
have to take place to a greater extent still. As a result of this 
policy there would be an enormous amount of silver to be sold, 
which could not fail to cause terrible embarrassment and ruin 
in various parts of the world. It is probable there would be 
more than £150,000,000 at present value of silver to be sold. 
Now for this additional appreciation of gold and financial con- 
vulsion in single gold-tender countries, and this overwhelming 
deluge of silver in single silver-tender countries, what compen- 
sation does Mr. Lowe offer that cannot be otherwise obtained ? 
None whatever. All these destructive results are totally unne- 
cessary, as a gold standard in India can be arrived at very much 
better without importing an ounce of gold, without making gold 
legal tender, without appreciating gold, or, except to a limited 
extent, depreciating silver. I shall at a later stage of my criticism 
return to the discussion of a gold standard for India absolutely, 
without the use of gold. 

I come now to deal with Colonel ‘Smith’s scheme for esta- 
blishing in India a gold currency, or a gold standard at 2s. the 
rupee, without a gold currency, and for bringing the rate of 
exchange of the rupee from its present point, ls. 73d. or 1s, 8d. 
up to 2s., the tenth part of a sovereign, as it is explained and 
defended at considerable length in a series of twelve essays 
printed at various times for private circulation, though they have 
been freely criticized by the press. His proposal has been com- 
mended by Mr. Lowe* and Colonel George Chesneyt as 
offering such a complete and satisfactory solution of the exchange 
difficulty, as the British Government are highly culpable in not 
adopting. After a very careful perusal, however, of Colonel 
Smith’s essays, and the articles of Mr. Lowe and Colonel 
Chesney, I cannot find any warrant for their expectations. I 
am entirely opposed to the introduction of a gold currency, for 
reasons already given. The fundamental basis of Colonel Smith’s 
scheme, which he repeats in various forms, is contained in the 
following sentences :— 


“The important peculiarity is that the rupees are now circulating 
at a local value superior to their metallic worth; and if care be taken 
to prevent their being unduly increased, they may be fixed at that 
value, and being concurrent with gold pieces of metallic as well as 


* Article, “ A Simple Way out of the Indian Difficulty,” in Zhe Fortnightly 
Review for July, 1879. 

Tt Article, “he Depreciation of Silver and the Indian Finances,” in The 
Nineteenth Century for January, 1879. 
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local worth, they will be clearly understood to be what they now are 
—namely, ‘ tokens.’ ” * 

sa The metallic worth of the rupee has fallen fully 16 per 
cent.; and, consequently, as they are now exchanging for goods at their 
old rates, they do so above their present metallic worth. In other 
words, they are ‘ tokens.’ ”’+ 


Mr. Lowe contended for this view in the Indian debate, and 
in the Fortnightly Review he emphasizes it, asserting that, 
“owing to a very peculiar state of circumstances, we have a token 
currency in India already.”t For Colonel Smith’s scheme to 
have any validity it is necessary that the Indian rupee should 
be a token circulating at 16 per cent. more than its intrinsic 
value. Now the most cursory examination of the facts will show 
that rupees are not tokens in the sense intended by these writers 
—namely, that they are intrinsically worth 1s. 73d. or Is. 84. 
as bullion, but are circulating in India with a purchasing power 
of 2s., their former value, as Colonel Smith assumes, before the 
Indian exchanges underwent any serious fall. The only sense 
in which they can be regarded as tokens is, that as the Indian 
Government charge 2 per cent. for coining, the rupees thus 
turned out at the mints circulate with a purchasing power of 
2 per cent. greater than the silver bullion they contain. They 
are therefore tokens in so far that a holder of rupees cannot melt 
them down and have as great purchasing power in the bullion 
so obtained as he had in the coins. But Colonel Smith con- 
tends that they are tokens, because while their purchasing power 
has not diminished in India, their intrinsic metallic value has 
declined 16 per cent. If I add that the value of rupees as esti- 
mated in gold has declined, the case will become clearer. As to 

all articles of commerce generally, the rupee maintains its former 
purchasing power ; as to gold, the rupee has depreciated 16 per 
cent. in purchasing power. There has been no material change, 
as is universally admitted, in the relative exchangeability of 
silver and all articles of merchandise, gold only excepted. So far 
as the people of India are concerned, all they know is that no 
change has taken place as between their money and their pro- 
perty and articles of trade. Except that they have to give 
16 per cent. more for gold than they formerly did, their internal 
monetary affairs are entirely unaffected ; but when they come 
to pay pounds sterling to England, they find that they must give 
16 per cent. more silver, and at least 16 per cent. more of their 
products. 

Mr. Lowe says, “that while so fearfully depreciated as an 





* Essay 6, p. 16. + Essay 11, p. 26. 
{ Lhe Fortnightly Review for July, 1879, p. 31. 
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article of export, the rupee is not depreciated at all as an instru- 
ment of internal commerce.’* Now this statement is contrary 
to all reason. The rupee is in reality circulating at its exact 
coin value, that is, at the value of the silver bullion p/us two per 
cent. for coining. Can it be for a moment maintained that, 
with mints in India open to all silver, silver is lying in London 
worth one shilling and eight pence the rupee, and by sending it 
to one of the Indian mints and having it coined, these coins 
would purchase goods to the value of two shillings the rupee? 
Certainly not. Colonel Smith adduces the case of the French 
five-franc piece, to show that a similar state of things exists in 
France to what he assumes exists in India. The five-frane piece 
circulates in France at from 14 to 16 per cent. above its metallic 
value ; and, when it finds its way to London, this artificial value 
is but slightly impaired. The cause of this is very evident. The 
French mint is closed to silver, and the five-franc pieces being no 
longer coined at the option of the holders of silver, have become 
tokens circulating on a par with gold at from 14 to 16 per cent. 
more than their intrinsic metallic value. They are in precisely 
the same category as our shillings and florins, with the difference 
that they form a much larger proportion of the French currency 
than silver does with us, and that they are unlimited legal tender, 
whereas our silver is only legal tender to the extent of forty 
shillings. It is true also that they are taken in London at very 
nearly their token value, for the very cogent reason that, on being 
=_* to France at very slight expense, they are valuable as 
gold. 
But the Indian rupees exist under totally different cireum- 
stances. In France the mint is closed against silver, and silver 
coins having become scarce as compared with what they would 
be if the French mint were open to silver as formerly, they have 
acquired a monopoly value. In India, on the other hand, the 
mint has never been closed against silver; and all the surplus 
silver of the world may be sent thither for coinage, if the holders 
so will it. The French five-franc pieces do circulate at about 14 
to 16 per cent. above their metallic value, because, being no 
longer coined, they have become scarce. If the French mint 
were re-opened to silver to-morrow, in the very brief space of 
time necessary to coin the silver that would be offered, five-frane 
pieces would be circulating exactly at their intrinsic metallic 
value. In India, with its open mints, there can be no such thing 
possible as a monopoly value of coins, because any one can 
purchase silver and have it coined. And if we compare the pur- 
chasing power of rupees in India in regard to cotton, tea, or 





* The Fortnightly Review for July, 1879, p. 31. 
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indigo, and compare bar silver in London with cotton, tea, or 
indigo in London or Liverpool, rupees have the same relative 
purchasing power in India and in England, allowance being made 
for the transmission of silver to India and mintage there, and for 
the transportation of cotton, tea, or indigo and the charges and 
profits thereon. 

To assert that silver, by its mere transmission to India, under- 
goes some mysterious transmutation in value which largely 
increases its purchasing power, and that it is relatively much 
more valuable in Calcutta than in London, is to assert an economic 
heresy. Is it within the bounds of possibility that silver can be 
purchased in London, transmitted to India, coined there, the 
coins invested in cotton or tea, and the shipment brought to 
England, with any result much more profitable than if a letter 
of credit had been transmitted to India to draw on London for 
the gold value of the cotton or tea? Surely in these days any 
such profit would not remain unappropriated for twenty-four 
hours. What could be more completely conclusive that silver in 
London has the same relative purchasing power as silver in 
Calcutta, than the fact that the gold price in London of a rupee 
to be paid in Calcutta is practically the same as the gold price in 
Calcutta of a rupee to be paid in London ; while the purchasing 
power of silver in Calcutta corresponds closely to the price of the 
ounce of standard silver in London. 

Now Colonel Smith’s whole argument assumes that gold has 
remained stationary in purchasing power ; and therefore he argues 
that, as prices have not risen in India, the rupee is circulating there 
at its former value, which he takes to be 2s. The rupee is circulat- 
ing in India at its former value for everything in a general way 
except gold ; and in his proposal to raise the rupee worth 1s. 8d. in 
gold to 2s.in gold, he loses sight of the very important fact that 2s. 
in gold will purchase 16 per cent. more of silver or of commodities 
which have, as is on every hand conceded, remained unchanged in 
value, than the same 2s. in gold would have done before 1874. 
He proposes to raise the rupee from 1s, 8d. to 2s., an advance of 
20 per cent., without changing prices and without making any 
monopoly or scarcity of rupees. Now, in my opinion, both of 
these expectations are delusive. I contend, and in support of my 
view appeal to the premium on gold in India, that 1s. 8d., the 
present gold value of the rupee, will purchase as much silver and 
all other commodities in India as 2s., the former value of the 
rupee,* before the exchanges began to fall, would have done 





* T should be inclined to estimate the former value of the rupee at from 
is. 104¢.t0 1s, 11d. rather than at 2s. Colonel Smith shows that 2s, has 
all probability been the average of a very long period of years, but increased 
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previously to 1874, To raise the rate of exchange of the rupee 
from 1s. 8d. to 2s., an increase of 20 per cent., would be to depre- 
ciate all prices in India 163 per cent., because it would take 20 per 
cent. more silver or commodities to command a rupee worth 2s., 
than to command the present rupee of ls. Sd. Maintaining, 
therefore, that under an open mint rupees cannot possibly be 
tokens except as regard the 2 per cent. for coinage, I maintain it 
is impossible to make the rupee worth 2s. which is now only worth 
1s. Sd., without depreciating to the extent of 163 per cent. the 
values of silver and of commodities as stated in gold rupees of 2s. 
each. _ 

Then Colonel Smith intends that the gold price of the rupee 
shall be raised from ls. 8d. to 2s., without making any monopoly 
value for the rupee or producing any scarcity of coins. This, again, 
is in my opinion an utter impossibility. He lays down his views 
as to how the rupee is to be raised, in the following terms :— 


“The following is the modus operandi of my proposal. When the 
coinage of silver is suspended, the rate of exchange must rise, because 
the remittances to be made to India have always been greatly in excess 
of the Council drafts ; and if the suspension were to take place now, and 
only a few Council Bills sold, they would quickly rise to two shillings 
the rupee, or more if desired, as silver, even if cheap, would be useless. 
When the rate has risen by competition in the ordinary way, to two 
shillings the rupee,” &c. 

“By a proper allotment of the quantity of Bills drawn upon the 
Indian Treasury, after the coinage of silver was suspended, the rise in 
the rate of exchange would be far more gradual,” &c.* 


If this plan is to be carried out without limiting the number 
of rupees in circulation, what necessity can there be to suspend 
the coinage of silver? The fact is, that the rate of exchange 
cannot be raised from 1s. 8d. to 2s., the supply of silver 
remaining constant, without reducing the number of rupees in 
circulation—that is, without reducing the volume of the currency. 
If the money in circulation in India amounts to £180,000,000, 
with the rate of exchange at 1s. 8d., the volume of money must 
be reduced to £150,000,000, before the rate of exchange can rise 
to 2s. Colonel Smith quotes+ Mr. Ernest Seyd, as saying that 
“if the Indian Government decreed the cessation of the coinage 
of silver, the rupee, instead of rising to 2s., would not even 
Maintain its present value.” He asserts also that it would be a 





communication had lowered the rate of exchange before it began to fall in 
1874, and 1s. 103d. or 1s. 1ld., seems to me more nearly what 1 may call the 
modern rate. I retain Colonel Smith’s rate of 2s., however, in dealing with his . 


views. 
* Essay 6, p. 45. + Essay 10, pp. 2, 3, and 4. 
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monstrosity to assume that the £180,000,000 of legal tender 
silver in India could become tokens. He also ridicules the idea 
that “a gold currency is not essential to a gold standard.” 

In all these three propositions Mr. Seyd is, I believe, entirely 
mistaken. If there is any proposition regarding money that may 
be looked on as more completely established than another, it 1s 
that the value of money for any given amount of business depends 
upon its quantity. Ifa certain amount of money performs a 
certain amount of business at certain prices, it is evident that 
half the amount of money could only perform the same amount 
of business if the new prices were half of the former ones. If the 
Indian Government were to suspend the coinage of silver, the 
volume of money in circulation would be gradually reduced by 
the wear, tear, loss, and absorption of the coins. The diminished 
volume of money would have to effect the same uses as the larger 
amount had formerly done ; and, consequently, it could only be 
at reduced prices, which is the same as saying at an increased 
purchasing power for each of the diminished number of rupees. 
This process of suspending the coinage would have to be continued 
for six years before the £150,000,000 would be reduced to 
£150,000,000, that is at £5,000,000 per annum, and when the 
volume of the currency had fallen to £150,000,000 the rupee 
would have increased in value so as to be worth 2s. in gold. The 
suspension might be continued, so long as gold was not legal 
tender, until the silver rupee worth intrinsically 1s. 8d. was raised 
to 5s. or 10s. in gold, or to any higher figure. And this would 
undoubtedly be a system of token money pure and simple, perfectly 
practicable, without any of the lineaments of monstrosity about 
it. I might ask, Was the money system of the United States, with 
about $345,000,000 of greenbacks and about $320,000,000 of 
National Bank notes, anything ofa monstrosity? Yet the notes 
were worth perhaps a halfpenny each, but circulated at their 
printed value of from one dollar to ten thousand dollars. They 
were token money of the most advanced type, because they were 
intrinsically almost worthless, though one of them could be 
exchanged for ten thousand dollars. 

As to a gold currency not being essential to a gold standard, 
Colonel Smith is in the right. If the rupee were declared by law 
to be worth 2s. in gold, or rather to be ultimately worth that 
amount when the means to raise it had been made effectual, it is 
evident that if the exchange could be kept at or near the fixed 
rate of 2s. the Indian currency would be on a gold standard 
without any gold coin. But what Colonel Smith misconceives1s 
the manner in which he could raise the exchange from 1s. 8d. to 
2s. He assumes that the rate of exchange could be raised by the 
Secretary of State for India diminishing the amount of Council 
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Bills Yet while assuming that the Secretary of State can dictate 
by his policy the rate of exchange, Colonel Smith provides that 
the coinage of rupees for the public must be suspended ; although 
he says that he does not intend to raise the exchange by making 
rupees scarce, nor to diminish the consumption of silver by India. 
Now in my opinion the Secretary of State for India has no such 
power of raising the rate of exchange. Colonel Smith advances 
theories about the balance of trade, and how silver goes to make 
up such balance, and remittances in excess of Council Bills are 
made by shipments of silver bullion. Colonel Chesney also 
dwells with great emphasis on the distinguishing characteristics 
of the balance of trade. 

But this balance of trade is an utter fallacy assumed to account 
for the fact that there are considerable shipments of silver to India. 
Indeed, as I have already shown, if there is anything that can 
be called a balance of trade at all, it is the £17,000,000 of exports 
that India must send to England without receiving any imports 
inreturn. And if the balance is thus undoubtedly against India, 
how can there possibly be another balance of trade in favour of 
India, that is made up for by shipments of silver? It would be 
just as correct to say that remittances in excess of Council Bills 
were made in cotton goods, as to say they were made in silver. 
With open mints in India, silver is imported because it is needed 
to keep up the volume of the currency and to supply other forms 
of consumption ; with open ports in India cotton goods enter 
these because there is a demand for such goods. There is no 
balance of trade with which the one is concerned more than the 
other. 

Colonel Smith looks to the Secretary for India to raise the 
rate of exchange, whereas that functionary can have only the 
slightest momentary effect on it. The gold value of the rupee is 
dependent solely on the quantity of rupees in circulation, and no 
power on earth can raise it from 1s. 8d. to 2s., except on the 
single condition of reducing the number, so long, that is, as the 
business to be done remains practically unchanged. Colonel 
Smith’s expedient for raising the rate would succeed ; not 
because the Secretary of State has any power, for he has really 
none; but solely because the suspension of the coinage would 
diminish the number of rupees in circulation. The import of 
silver would, contrary to his view, be very much reduced ; indeed, 
if the change from 1s. 8d. to 2s. were to be effected in less than 
six years, silver would be exported from India, and the decreased 
volume of money would necessarily, all other conditions remain- 
ing constant, give the rupee a correspondingly enlarged pur- 
chasing power. A sudden large sale of Council Bills might 
temporarily force the rate down, just as a similar sale of bills on 
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New York would force the American rate of exchange down; 
but that could not last, as the Indian trade would soon accom- 
modate itself by increased exports from India, or diminished 
imports into India. The question whether the average rate of 
the rupee shall be 1s. 8d. or 2s. is simply and solely the question, 
gold remaining stationary, whether the volume of money in 
circulation in India shall remain as at present, making 1s. 8d., 
or whether it will be by suspension of coinage reduced by 163 
per cent., thus raising the rate to 2s. Bankers and merchants 
have just as much permanent influence on the rate of exchange 
as the Indian Secretary ; but as in all exchanges where the 
trade between two countries is on a large sale, there is on each 
side a rate at which it will pay to export bullion, and a rate at 
which it will pay to import bullion; so in India there must be 
similar bullion points in the exchanges, aithough the seigniorage 
of 2 per cent. prevents the export of coin, except for re- 
import, as rupees are worth less as bullion than as coin. If 
there were a seigniorage of 2 per cent. on the coinage of 
sovereigns, the latter could only be exported with a view to 
re-import, as it could not pay to melt them. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Indian Secretary has no 
special permanent power over the Indian exchanges; and to 
suppose that by diminishing the quantity of Council Bills, which 
I have shown might be dispensed with altogether, and Indian 
Bank Bills sent to London instead, he could make the rupee 
now worth 1s, 8d. rise in value to 2s.—that is, 20 per cent.—is to 
give extraordinary rein to the imagination. The Indian Secre- 
tary might withhold his usual supply of Council Bills on which 
the dealers in such bills depend to carry on their business, and 
these purchasers might in their disappointment offer a rather 
higher rate, so as to secure suitable bills; but we cannot con- 
found such a temporary movement with a permanent advance 
of 2U per cent. One might as well expect that a strong com- 
bination of London bankers could so act as to permanently raise 
the American or French exchanges by 20 per cent. ‘To state 
such a proposal is to condemn it. 

Notwithstanding Colonel Smith’s denunciation of “the 
lamentable unfitness of silver to be a standard of value,” and 
Mr. Lowe’s assertion, “how utterly unfit the rupee is for the 
duties of a standard,” the people of India have found, as these 
writers fully admit, that there has been no depreciation of silver 
in India, and, consequently, no material change of prices; 
whereas Indian commodities, as estimated in gold, have fallen 
16 per cent. How Colonel Smith and Mr. Lowe can speak of 
silver as utterly unfit to be a standard, in the face of the undis- 
puted fact, admitted by themselves, that silver has shown itself 
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to be an admirable standard in the case of India, where it has 
stood alone, passes all understanding. Their cardinal error lies 
in assuming that silver has depreciated, when, as against all 
articles except gold, it has been stationary, as they unhesitatingly 
confess, and in leaving out of sight that gold has seriously 
appreciated ; thus they unaccountably and unreasonably accept 
gold, which has undergone great fluctuations, as suitable for a 
standard, and reject silver, which has undergone uno fluctuations, 
as unfit for a standard. There can be no possible doubt, there- 
fore, that during the last six years silver has been much more 
approximately a standard of value than has been the case with 
gold. 

* Colonel Smith offers the following definition of a standard of 
value :— 


“ Without pretending to exact logical precision, this [a standard] 
may be explained to be a clearly defined, and, as far as practicable, 
fixed and unalterable gauge, employed in regulating other measures in 
common use. What isastandard of value? This is the value ofa 
precisely defined quantity of a certain commodity, used to regulate 
the value of a currency, which latter measures the values of other 
commodities.” * 


A standard of value is not the value of a precisely defined quan- 
tity of a certain commodity, used to regulate the value of a cur- 
rency. Colonel Smith would cali a sovereign a standard of value, 
whereas it is only a standard of weight and fineness; and he 
would say that the sovereign regulates the value of the British 
currency, whereas the total volume of the currency regulates 
the value of the sovereign. The sovereign has no analogy to 
the yard-stick or gallon measure. These will measure cloth and 
liquids for unending centuries, and practically there will never 
be any variation in them. They are standards of measure. But 
the sovereign is doomed to quite another fate. It scarcely 
measures the same amount of the same article for two days 
together. There can be no actual standard of value; but the 
nearest approximation to a standard is, where the total volume 
of money in a country varies in quantity as the uses for it 
increase or diminish. The standard of value in India is the 
total amount of money in circulation ; and if that standard be 
reduced in quantity, without any diminution of its uses, it is 
perfectly evident that the purchasing power of the smaller 
number of coins composing that standard will be ivcreased, 
and the coins may easily be reduced in number, so that the 
rupee which now purchases 1s. 8d. of gold will purchase 2s. of 
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gold. But it will be a change produced by law, and its direct 
effect will be to raise the value of all the debts and credits of 
the people of India, that run over a period of a few years, to 
the extent of 20 per cent. If there are 10,000,000,000 rupees 
of such debts in India, then the debtors who owe that amount 
at 1s. 8d. of gold to the rupee, will have ultimately to pay the 
same amount of rupees at 2s. of gold to the rupee, and will 
therefore have to give of property or produce of the present 
value 2,000,000,000 rupees more than their creditors have any 
possible claim to. Yet Mr. Lowe and Colonel Smith, and 
Colonel Chesney, write as if it were the easiest thing in the 
world to raise the rupee from ls. 8d. to 2s. without any 
disturbance of values, or any injustice as between debtors and 
creditors. 

Colonel Chesney takes his opponents to task in rather con- 
temptuous terms in the following passage :— 


“ After dealing with the real arguments brought to bear on the 
subject, it is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say much in reply to the 
nonsense which has been written about it, but as a specimen of the 
sort of stuff which sometimes does duty for argument, I may just refer 
to the articles of The Times upon this point. It is only charitable to 
suppose that the gentleman who writes these is often in too great a 
hurry to write sense, but one article in particular may be quoted in 
which the writer, after demolishing Colonel Smith’s scheme very much 
to his own satisfaction, and advocating the policy of letting things be, 
winds up by saying that all the Indian Government has to do under 
the circumstances is to find the three or four millions a year required 
to meet the loss on exchange by extra taxation, or, to use his own 
words, ‘the single difficulty will be the discovery of the means 
for redressing the balance of the State income and expenditure.’ The 
single difficulty! Why, let any one consider the present condition of 
Indian taxation, and see the shifts the Finance Minister is put to in 
order to raise even half that sum,” &c.* 


In the above passage Colonel Chesney is, in my opinion, 
entirely wrong, and the writer in The Times entirely right, so 
far as Colonel Smith’s scheme is concerned. Colonel Chesney 
does not see that £17,000,000 per annum must be sent to 
London from India, whether the rupee be worth 1s. 8d. or 2s. 
If the rupee be at ls. 8d., then about 30,000,000 rupees must 
be raised by India to compensate for the loss in exchange; if 
the rupee be at 2s., then 30,000,000 rupees less will suffice to 
meet the £17,000,000, but each rupee at 2s. will in India and in 
England have a purchasing power of 20 per cent. more than 
the present rupee at 1s. 8d. If the change from ls. 8d. to 2s. 


i_:: 
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were to take place to-morrow, India would still have to send 
exactly the same quantity of produce to defray the charge of 
£17,000,000 ; there would be no diminution in the burden. The 
ryot would have to pay 20 per cent. more of his produce than 
formerly by way of land-tax, because the number of rupees would 
be the same, but the purchasing power of each would be 20 per 
cent. greater. Whereas, in the view of the writer in The Times 
it is infinitely better to leave Indian internal affairs undisturbed 
and unchanged as they have been, and raise the extra three 
millions sterling by new taxation. That is the simplest and 
most intelligible method of paying it under present circum- 
stances; and Colonel Smith’s scheme could only introduce 
injustice, confusion, and ruin without alleviating the burden 
one iota. 

In one passage, however, that I cannot forbear quoting, 
Colonel Smith shows clearly the difficulty in which he has 
placed himself. He says :— 


“Indeed, not until time sufficient elapsed to allow the absorption 
of the flood excess; and as this absorption would go on at the rate of 
five millions sterling per annum, and as‘it would have required a 
surcharge of about twenty and a-half millions (over and above the 
five millions per annum absorbed) to dilute the currency down to 
1s. 9d., it would take some four or five years to effect the recovery; 
besides involving a double disturbance of prices throughout India.” * 


This passage completely embodies the view for which I have 
been contending, that number is the controlling element in 
money. He states that to dilute the currency down to a rate 
of exchange of 1s, 9d., about twenty and a-balf millions sterling 
of silver over and above the annual supply of five millions must 
have been added to it. But here he confuses two things. He 
never once hints at the possibility that gold may have increased 
in purchasing power, that 1s. 9d., or more recently 1s. 8d., of 
gold may purchase as much as 2s. of gold did seven or more 
years ago. He can only see that the rate of exchange of the 
rupee has fallen from 2s. to 1s. 9d. and 1s. 8d. in gold, and he 
at once attributes the fall to the depreciation of the rupee. Yet, 
on the other hand, he unhesitatingly asserts that silver prices 
have not risen in India, that, in fact, the rupee has not depre- 
ciated in purchasing power. 

The rupee would have declined in purchasing power if 203 
millions sterling of silver had been added to the Indian currency, 
in addition to the ordinary annual supply of five millions. I do 
not dispute the principle—indeed, I unreservedly accept it—that 
the purchasing power of the rupee might have been reduced 
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from 2s. to 1s. 9d., without any change in the purchasing power 
of gold, if 204 millions sterling of silver had been added to the 
currency in addition to the annual supply. I go one step further 
and say that-the rate of exchange, gold continuing of the same 
purchasing power, could not have fallen to 1s. 9d. without this 
extraordinary contribution of 204 millions of silver. But, 
unfortunately for Colonel Smith’s views, there has been no such 
additional contribution to the Indian currency as 20} millions 
sterling. The gross imports of silver into India in the five years 
1868-72 amounted to £35,905,019, while those for the five years 
1873-77 only reached £25,586,503, showing a falling-off in the 
later five years of £10,318,519. Yet the five years 1873-77 
were those during which the fall in the Indian exchanges was 
taking place, and during which it is negligently assumed that 
excessive quantities of silver were being poured into India. 
Colonel Smith assumes, notwithstanding these figures, that not 
only the usual supply was imported, but 203 millions more, and 
that the weight of the 20} millions brought down the exchange 
to 1s. 9d. These 203 millions of silver would have had that 
effect or something approximating to it; but they not only did 
not enter India, but there was a deficiency of more than 10 
millions sterling as compared with the five years 1868-72. The 
reason why silver prices have not risen in India is because the 
standard of value—that is, the total amount of money in 
circulation—has not been increased, as the above figures show. 
The fall in the exchange to 1s. 8d. is, therefore, not due in any 
degree toa fall in the purchasing power of silver as regards 
commodities, but solely to a rise in the purchasing power of 
gold, making 1s. Sd. in gold at present of as great purchasing 
power as the rupee formerly was at 1s. 11d. or 2s. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that Colonel Smith is mistaken in 
supposing that the rupee circulates in India at 16 per cent. above 
its metallic value, as in that case there would be a profit of 
134 per cent. in shipping silver from London to Calcutta ; that 
silver has not depreciated in general purchasing power except as 
regards gold ; that the increased purchasing power of gold is the 
source of the evils for which a remedy is sought ; that the raising 
of the rate of exchange from 1s. 8d. to 2s. can be accomplished 
only by limitation of the quantity of rupees in circulation, and 
would give the limited rupee an increased purchasing power of 
20 per cent. to the injury of debtors and the benefit of creditors, 
without lightening in the slightest degree the burden of the 
£17,000,000 which must be sent annually to London. 

If, however, it be determined to introduce a gold standard 
into India, although I do not recommend it, I would suggest a 
scheme in strict conformity with Mr. Lowe's principles, which 
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are, that the currency should be legal tender, and that it should 
be based upon gold. Political economy teaches that if the silver 
rupee is worth at present 1s. Sd., it can be raised to 1s. 104d., 
or any other higher price by limiting the quantity in circulation. 
This limitation might be brought about by suspending the 
coinage of silver, or by withdrawing coins from circulation, or by 
both these methods. If the limitation proceeded so far as to 
bring the rupee up to Is. 104d., it would circulate as a coin at 
ls. 103d., though intrinsically worth only 1s. 8d. This would 
bring the rupee up to nearly what its value in gold would be on 
the former French basis for coinage of one pound of gold to 
fifteen and a half pounds of silver; and it would, therefore, be an 
arrangement which would admit of unlimited coinage of silver 
in India in the future, if France resumed the free coinage of 
silver on the former ratio with gold, a contingency that may not 
be very remote, if we consider M. Léon Say’s views as contained 
inthe Procés Verbawx of the International Monetary Conference 
at Paris in 1878. This plan would neither appreciate gold, nor 
need gold bars, and yet it would give precisely the same amount 
of money in circulation in India as under Mr. Lowe’s gold rupee 
if it were at 1s. 103d. in gold,if he could establish his system 
without the gold bars, and without further appreciation of gold. 
While he would be regulating the issues of his paper money to 
suit the demand for his gold bars, under my proposal all that 
would have to be done would be to watch the rate of exchange 
in India, when it tended to rise above ls. 103d., the fixed gold 
price of the silver rupee, more rupees would have to be put 
into circulation; when the rate tended to fall below ls. 103d., 
silver rupees would have to be withdrawn from circulation ; and 
thus the Indian exchange would oscillate with moderate variation 
around the fixed gold price of 1s. 103d., or whatever rate might 
more closely conform to the former gold price of the rupee. 

As the Bank of England raises and lowers its rate of discount 
in accordance with its reserve of gold, so the Indian Government 
would issue or withdraw silver rupees or notes to protect its gold 
rupee rate of exchange of 1s.103d. In India the change would 
be a perfectly silent one, though the rupee would be increased in 
purchasing power by 123 per cent.; the mints would be closed 
to all private holders of silver, the Government purchasing for 
the necessary additions to the coinage, and the variations in the 
rate of exchange would be less than they were previously to 
1874. The Indian Government might object to this, as they 
did to the proposal of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, that 
the coinage of silver should be temporarily suspended, on the 
ground that it would give “a monopoly value to the existing 
stock of rupees,” and that “no civilized Government can under- 
[Vol. CXIV. No. CCXXVI.]—New Series, Vol. LVIII. No. I]. KK 
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take to determine from time to time by how much the legal-tender 
currency should be increased or decreased.”* To this I reply, 
that silver coins would be appreciated, and there certainly would 
be a monopoly value for them ; but it would be a strictly regu- 
lated monopoly, because the quantity of coins would correspond 
exactly to gold; and, therefore, the Indian currency would act 
precisely in accordance with the gold currencies of the world, 
which are based upon free mintage and unlimited legal tender, 
Then the increase or diminution of the legal-tender currency 
would not be within the discretion of the Government ; it would 
be fixed by statute ; and although Mr. Goschen demurs to placing 
the power of limiting the currency in the hands of Lord Lytton 
or Sir John Strachey, he does not imply that the Indian silver 
rupee, being declared to be of a certain gold value by statute, 
he would not entrust those officials with the control of the 
machinery by which the statute could be carried out. 

The Indian currency, thus reduced and regulated, would add 
India to the single gold-tender countries without the need for 
an ounce of gold, and, indeed, in face of the imperative pro- 
vision that gold should not be legal tender. The Indian silver 
coinage would then, like the British, French, and American 
silver coinage, be an overvalued and regulated coinage ; but it 
would resemble the French five-franc piece and the American 
standard silver dollar, in so far that it would be unlimited legal 
tender. The extreme importance of limiting the extension of 
the area of the single gold tender, makes it imperative that 
gold should not be made legal tender in India. It is very dis- 
appointing to see Mr. Goschen congratulating the Government 
on having had the courage to resist all proposals for solving this 
monetary difficulty ; and it is a rather gloomy outlook for mone- 
tary progress, when a financier of such eminence deliberately 
declares his preference for the vagaries of the precious metals 
rather than for the vagaries of legislatures; his preference, in 
so many words, for blind chance, rather than for his own know- 
ledge and powers of reasoning, and those of all the financiers 
and economists of the past and present. In taking this position, 
Mr. Goschen abdicates his claim as an authority on monetary 
laws and principles, admitting that, as to systems of money, his 
intellect can offer no suggestion. 

It is somewhat singular that no one should have called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Indian Government themselves add 
about £5,000,000 to the Indian currency in the form of notes 
payable in coin on demand, but against which no coin is held in 
the Treasury. This causes a continuous depreciation in the rate 





* Blue-book, “ East India (Silver),” 1877, pp. 17-20. 
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of exchange, because it adds so much to the volume of the 
currency, and thus depreciates the value of the rupee. It is so 
much money in circulation, whether it is convertible or not; 
and it is perfectly evident that, if the Government were to issue 
notes only against coin, about £5,000,000 of coin would have to 
be withdrawn from circulation, and placed in reserve in the 
Issue Department of the Treasury. It does not follow that, 
because the people of India may be willing to hold notes, the 
Government are justified in inflating the currency by issuing 
notes without any reserve in coin. In England, where the con- 
traction of the currency is undoubted, the addition of further 
notes without specie reserve would be a measure of justice. No 
better field could be found for Mr. Lowe’s scheme than in 
England at the present time. What is needed now is what was 
needed when Ricardo put forth his proposals—namely, to coun- 
teract, the contraction of the currency ;—and, to issue notes 
redeemable in gold bars, would doubtless increase the volume of 
money. Mr. Lowe’s proposal is therefore perfectly applicable in 
England, and the sole effect would be to lower the purchasing 
power of gold, and thus tend to restore the former order of 
things. To Mr. Balfour’s remark that a currency, artificially 
managed, is subject to violent fluctuations, I would ask what 
currency in the world, except, perhaps, that of China, is not 
artificially managed? Our own is carefully prescribed by 
statute ; gold, and not silver, is unlimited legal tender ; silver is 
legal tender for forty shillings; all the note issues are carefully 
fixed and limited, so that, practically, the utmost sovereign is 
there by law. 

Gold and silver having been the material of money from the 
remotest ages, there is a joint responsibility among the civilized 
nations of the world not to act in the matter of these metals so 
as to ruin one another, and, more particularly, not to ruin those 
peoples inferior in civilization, whose money systems are entirely 
of silver. If Mr. Lowe were to demonetize silver in India, 
£150,000,000 or more of it would have to flow over into China, 
the Straits Settlements, the Philippines, Java, Mexico, South 
America, Western Asia, and the more backward regions of 
Europe. There would be no double-tender France or single 
silver-tender India to stand in the breach, and save those more 
backward peoples from such monetary confusion and ruin as 
would appal the world. It is fortunate that Mr. Goschen has 
thrown his influence in the scale to dispel the English super- 
stition that the single gold tender is capable of universal appli- 
cation without incalculable iajustice; as that is a great point 
gained in dispelling fast-rooted prejudices, and in stirring the 
English mind to the consideration of their whole monetary 
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relations. His contention that the business of the world must be 
transacted on the basis of the aggregate of the gold and silver 
money in existence is undoubtedly sound and indisputable ; but 
under what special conditions the future alone can disclose. 
The revival of the bi-metallic system of France, in co-operation 
with other nations, would be by far the most complete solu- 
tion of the present monetary difficulties, and India would 
then take care of itself, without any gold currency, or any 
new regulation of its currency. All the leading authorities in 
England are unfortunately bitterly hostile to bi-metallism ; but 
I do not hesitate to say that the subject, judging from the 
utterances of English public men, is very imperfectly under- 
stood, and I propose on a future occasion to try to show that 
bi-metallism is the only solution of the Indian financial difficulty 
as deduced from the principles of money, and the most defen- 
sible system of money in the present condition of the world 
that human ingenuity has yet offered. 
J. Bark ROBERTSON. 





INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 





FGHANISTAN.—While Abdurrahman was still a Russian 
pensioner in Turkestan, he had of course many interviews with 
Europeans, and as some of these had published accounts of what he 
said, our political officers at Cabul had means of knowing what he 
wished to be regarded as his sentiments. They knew that over and 
over he had expressed the most bitter hostility to the English, who 
had helped Shere Ali against his father, and had thus driven him into 
exile: and that he had expressed a belief that the Afghans would 
always be ready—with or without special inducement—to unite with 
any power in an attack on India. When we wrote in June last we 
noted the indications that he looked for counsel and help to Tashkent ; 
that he seemed disposed to claim far more than we were willing to 
concede, and to keep up at least an appearance of friendliness to and 
claim for help from the factions that were most hostile to us. We have 
now Official authority for saying that he did in fact show great hesita- 
tion and distrust, and that to conciliate the Afghans he had to practise 
the usual Afghan dissimulation. And we have further sufficient 
evidence that, if finally he frankly accepted our terms, the acceptance 
was, if not due to a sense of absolute weakness, at least concurrent 
with a conviction that he had as yet no party among the Afghans. 
He had indeed on his side the troops who had first declared for him in 
Turkestan. But these did not number more than 2000 at most, and 
it would perhaps be more correct to say that they controlled him than 
that they supported him. His want of means compelled him to have 
recourse to exactions which made him unpopular with the trading 
classes, and as he approached the Hindu Kush he found the people 
generally unfriendly. But beyond the mountains in Kohistan—the 
great recruiting ground of Afghanistan—the majority of the fierce 
tribesmen were enthusiastically devoted to his cause. Could he but 
get there, he could at least discover what hope he had of forming a 
party. During his fifteen years of exile he had lost much of his 
influence with factions elsewhere, and had indeed lost touch of the 
feeling of the country. At last, then, he agreed to the understanding 
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we proposed. It was in truth simple enough, and if it did not give 
much that we were not anxious to be rid of, it also asked him to 
promise little and give even less. For by this time Lord Ripon (to 
whom practically the Home Government had delegated allits authority), 
acting no doubt on the weight of official opinion at Simla and Cabul, 
had decided that out of Cabul we must get, Amir or no Amir, 
settlement or no settlement. Delay seemed to be likely to lead only 
to subsidiary complications, and in no way to advance the chance of 
a permanent settlement. And meanwhile the financial drain was 
alarming—the discovery of the blunder in the estimates having made 
official personages peculiarly sensitive on this score. The great thing, 
therefore, seemed to be to find some means of getting out of Cabul 
with tolerable credit and safety. Abdurrahman was not all that one 
could wish, but his sense of self-interest would induce him perhaps to 
be faithful for a few weeks at least, and it seemed possible that the 
advantages and countenance we could give him would make him 
strong enough to facilitate our departure. He had indeed an obvious 
motive for allowing us to depart in peace. But it is now known 
that had Abdurrahman proved impracticable, our troops would still 
have evacuated Cabul on the day on which ultimately they did leave, 
and that, if necessary, they would have fought their way back to 
India. However, Abdurrahman proved reasonable. On the 22nd of 
July a durbar was held at Cabul. It does not seem to have been 
attended by the leaders of the great factions of Northern Afghanistan ; 
but the ordinary residents of Cabul—especially those of non-Afghan 
race, such as the Kizilbashis—were well represented; and the few 
Sirdars who had found it their interest to throw in their lot with us 
were present. At this assembly our political officer announced that 
the British Government recognised Abdurrahman as Amir of Northern 
Afghanistan, and with reference to the approaching withdrawal of the 
British troops, a hope was expressed that the Afghans would not retain 
an unfriendly recollection of our presence there. The object of the durbar 
had been known beforehand, and the announcement of our recogni- 
tion of the new Amir was received with decorous, if mechanical, en- 
thusiasm. Even before this, matters of State had been referred by our 
officers for his disposal. The pleasant fiction was sustained that he was 
the chosen of the Afghans. Every one knew that he was merely the 
candidate to whom we were willing to transfer the advantage of pos- 
session and such goodwill as we commanded. The Khutba was read 
in his name in the mosques of the town, and the worshippers 
murmured the proper blessings; and at least there was no demonstration 
of dislike to the new order of things.“ Soon after, Mr. Lepel Griffin 
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left Cabul fcr Zimma—a place about twenty miles off—where the new 
Amir came to meet him, and settle, we will not say the preliminaries, 
but the details of the purely temporary and tentative settlement, which 
avowedly was all that was aimed at. We were willing, indeed, to 
strengthen him as far as we could without entering into any engage- 
ments which might embarrass us afterwards, or—according to the new 
idea of Afghan relations—weaken his hold on the Afghans. He was 
not to appear as our creature. We accepted his apologies about the 
compromising letters which he said were meant only to conciliate his 
countrymen, and we even were willing to have it appear that he 
was the means of ridding Cabul of our presence. We gave him up— 
though it would seem after much hesitation and debate—the fortifica- 
tions we had constructed on the Bala Hissar and the heights round 
Cabul. We put him in possession of the fortified camp and palace of 
Sherpur. We gave him, what he sorely needed, large sums of money 
—£80,000, we believe—and the captured Afghan guns remained for 
his use. And, to anticipate matters, we may add that we presented 
him also with large stores of supplies and ammunition, and handed 
over to him the forts we had constructed at Jelalabad, Gandamak, and 
elsewhere along the line of communication with India.. The Prince, 
on the other hand, professed, in general terms, his friendship towards 
us, and promised specifically to do all he could to facilitate our with- 
drawal and prevent further attack. No formal engagement was 
entered into. But Abdurrahman was informed that if he conformed 
to our advice, the British Government would be ‘“ prepared” —accord- 
ing to the old formula—“ to assist him against any unprovoked 
aggression by foreigr powers.” We did not “desire to interfere in 
any way with his internal management of his own dominions.” He 
would not be required to receive an English Resident, and though it 
was proposed to send a Mussulman Envoy to his Court, yet Lord 
Hartington has announced that at present no agent of any kind will be 
deputed to Cabul. It is, indeed, we think, obvious that the cbjections 
which exist as regards the presence of an English Resident would in a 
less degree apply to the presence of a native Envoy. Asa Mussulman 
he would not, indeed, affront the feelings of fanatical Afghans, but as 
the representative of a Christian power he certainly would. If he 
were to make himself useful, even as an observer, he must have rela- 
tions with influential Afghans, and in the existing state of things he 
would inevitably become identified with some faction. Representing 
English interests, his presence would embarrass Abdurrahman in his 
dealings with the “ patriotic” faction, and would also commit us in some 
degree to the complications from which it is the desire of the Liberal 
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Ministry to be wholly free. We cannot find any warrant for the belief 
that Abdurrahman has agreed to have relations with no foreign 
power—i.e., with Russia—save through us. But Lord Hartington 
has stated that the conclusion of a formal treaty depends on the 
willingness he may show to be guided by our advice, and the degree 
of friendship and fairness with which he may treat the tribes who 
have proved themselves our friends in the last two years. 

It is probable, we think, that had the Conservative Ministry remained 
in power, it would have exacted more definite pledges of friendship, 
and aclearer recognition of the right of England to control the foreign 
relations of the ruler whom by recognizing it had in fact created. 
But otherwise the general features of this tentative settlement were 
such as Lord Lytton himself probably contemplated. Had not Lord 
Lytton opened up negociations with the adventurer from Turkestan, he 
would have come to Cabul—had he come to Cabul at all—as an enemy ; 
or rather he would have joined forces with our other foes, and 
probably we should have been forced either again to put forward 
Yakub Khan as a candidate—discredited first by our having sent him 
in disgrace to India, and discredited again by appearing as our nominee 
—or we should have abandoned Cabul tv anarchy. The fundamental 
part of the policy of Lord Lytton was, however, the arrangement 
made at Candahar. With a British garrison there, we could venture 
to leave Northern Afghanistan to be the field of an experiment ; nay, 
we could control the process so as to secure a favourable result. Lord 
Hartington, then, can claim that he is working on the lines of Lord 
Cranbrook’s policy if he establishes at Candahar such a state of things 
as his predecessor contemplated. Events presently to be related have 
destroyed the dependent kingdom we created there. But even before 
the invasion of Ayub Khan the fate of Candahar was left in doubt. 
Abdurrahman was indeed recognized as ruler only of Northern 
Afghanistan. Candahar and the districts occupied under the Gan- 
damak Treaty were expressly excluded, but it would seem that he was 
not left without some hope that we might finally recognize him as 
lord of the undivided heritage of his great-grandfather, Dost 
Muhamad. 

Before Abdurrahman had crossed the Hindu Kush it had been the 
policy of the Government to avoid any action which might lead to 
further fighting. But communications had to be secured and supplies 
to be provided. As Abdurrahman, too, drew near to Cabul there was 
naturally great excitement in the surrounding districts. His friends 
flew to arms to welcome him; those who feared him fled and tried to 
organize risings against him and us. Among these was Sirdar Hashim 
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Khan, who had long been regarded at Cabul as the most able of the 
available candidates for the Amirship. His flight was probably at 
first due to the fear, engendered by the letters Abdurrahman had sent, 
that we were about to withdraw from Candahar, and that thus he 
would have no place to fly to for refuge from his old adversary Abdur- 
rahman, But soon he appeared as one of the heads of the malcon- 
tent faction who affected to be zealous for the cause of Yakub Khan, 
or his young son Musa Jan. It is impossible to analyze the mixed 
motives of these men. No doubt they were prompted in a certain 
degree by national or anti-English spirit. But, speaking generally, we. 
may, without injustice, say that they held together because the success 
of Abdurrahman would thwart their several ambitions. Thus we 
purchased his temporary friendship at the cost of the good-will of 
some old suppcrters. Whether what we lost was worth what we 
gained is a matter which history has still to decide. It was a game of 
chance as much as of skill, and Lord Ripon backed the player that for 
the moment had the best of the game. But he was soon to find that 
the most pacific resolves could not enable.us to hold our own without 
fighting. In June an expedition of chastisement had been necessary in 
the Lughman Valley. Later on, a force sent from Cabul to the 
Logar Valley was forced to disperse a great gathering of tribesmen; 
and a brilliant cavalry engagement at Padkhao, ending in great slaughter 
of the enemy, furnished a text for humanitarian complaints in the 
House of Commons. The districts on the east and south of the Logar 
Valley, forming the high central region of Afghanistan, have from the 
first been the great cradle of agitation, and those who argue that the 
country, as a whole, would soon grow tolerant if our occupation of it 
were regarded as permanent and inevitable, found much to strengthen 
their belief in the fact that the people of the fertile Logar Valley, at 
last growing weary of the presence in their villages of fanatics, had 
refused to shelter them. Certainly they refused to join in a fresh 
rising; but those who know the Afghan nature best are of opinion 
that the reason simply was that as yet the harvest was ungathered. 
When the stores of food were in, they would be ready, as before, to 
risk life and all against the intruding infidels. 

We have now reached the time when in the ordinary course of 
affairs the splendid force which was collected at Cabul ought to have 
marched out, secure in its own strength and with such military 
pageant as might best impress the Afghans with a conviction that we 
chose to withdraw—not that we were compelled to retreat. According 
to the original plan, indeed, the troops were to retire in the first 
instance to healthy positions, whence they could observe events at 
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Cabul, and, if our interests or those of our friends required it, again 
intervene, Not till the autumn heat had abated would they retire 
through the passes to India. But events elsewhere were soon to mar 
this fair programme, No judicious observer had allowed his attention 
to be diverted by the interest of occurrences at the points of contact 
between us and the Afghans from the possibly more important move- 
ments taking place elsewhere. When Lord Beaconstield’s negotiations 
with Persia for a Persian occupation of Herat fell through, Herat for 
the ordinary Englishman ceased to exist. But it was in truth the 
most important point of the situation. When the late Amir Shir Ali 
had fled from Cabul to ask help from Tashkent, his son Ayub Khan, 
who had long been an exile in Persia, presented himself at Herat, and 
was admitted by the Afghan governor. When Yakub Khan agreed to 
the English terms and became Amir, Ayub expressed the strongest 
disapproval of his subservience to the foreigner. But Yakub 
had neither the will nor the power to remove him from his post at 
Herat, and when Yakub’s sovereignty perished in the Cabul massacre, 
Ayub remained, as he had hitherto been, the quasi-independent ruler of 
the great fortress and the coveted province. General Roberts and 
General Stewart both, we believe, made overtures to him, but he took 
no notice of them. Possibly had he shown a conciliatory disposition 
he might now be ruler of Cabul. He had collected a force of Herati 
troops, and to these were added a body of Cabulis—consisting, it would 
seem, of Kizilbashis and other mercenaries. What Ayub’s real 
capacity is we cannot say. According to the reports which reached 
Candahar, he was a weak sickly young man, and a mere puppet in the 
hands of the leaders of his soldiery. Between the two sections of 
these there were constant jealousies and occasionally open fighting. 
Apparently the project of a march on Candahar was first started as 
a means of patching up these feuds. It is probable that, while our 
officers at Candahar knew little of what was occurring at Herat, 
Ayub was accurately informed of the state of affairs at Candahar. He 
knew that the garrison was weak, and that the people in the fertile 
valleys around, though quiescent, if not contented with our rule 
while no danger menaced it, would forget all the arguments of 
material interest if he appeared on the scene as the champion of Afghan 
independence. To the troops the plunder of Candahar (which was 
believed, rightly enough, to have grown enormously rich under our 
rule) was inducement enough. ‘The Prince or his advisers probably 
thought that if he could not take the city, he could at least throw the 
province into disorder, and prevent our Wali from consolidating his 
power. It is conceivable that he profited by the example of 
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Abdurrahman, and thought he could get Candahar as his cousin got 
Cabul—by showing a disposition to take it. It has been asserted that 
he was acting in concert with Abdurrahman. As Abdurrahman has 
hopes of getting Candahar some day, it is not likely that he would 
wish to see it fall into the hands of a rival who would probably claim 
Cabul also. Certainly, as matters now stand, Abdurrahman must 
consider it much to his advantage that Ayub marched on Candahar. 
The power of his most formidable rival has now been broken, and the 
English (he doubtless has reason to believe) have had it forcibly 
brought home to them that the same objections exist to the retention 
of Candahar as existed to the retention of Cabul. Therefore, if he 
clearly foresaw the issue, it is conceivable that he might have lured 
on Ayub to his destruction. But such diplomacy is too subtle, we 
think, even for an Afghan. It seems sufficiently well established 
that Abdurrahman was in communication with Ayub before he 
resolved to accept the English terms. In itself, indeed, such a course 
is obviously probable, and possibly the march was the result of the 
concert then established. Had it been deferred, and had the English 
ceded Candahar to Abdurrahman or left it to be fought for, Ayub 
might have defeated Abdurrahman as easily as he defeated General 
Burrows. Then a ruler would have been installed at Cabul avowedly 
hostile to us. We offer the fact for meditation to those who contend that 
we can secure a friendly Afghanistan only by non-intervention. Happily 
for Abdurrahman, Ayub, having long hesitated, took action just when 
there was a chance that, by judicious reserve, he might have had a 
clear field for effective action later on. He seems to have left Herat 
on the 9th June. On the 26th the Viceroy heard by telegraph from 
Teheran (¢.¢., from Meshed) that he was marching “ with a large 
force” on Candahar. The only road, we may explain, by which an 
army can advance westward from Herat lies first due south, in a 
direction roughly parallel to the Persian frontier, from which it is 
distant about fifty miles, At Fara, about one hundred and fifty miles 
from Herat, it turns sharply to the west, and runs thence (with im- 
passable desert on the south and all but impassable hill country on 
the north) a distance of about two hundred miles to Candahar. From 
Candahar the roads branch off to Cabul, and by the Bolan Pass to 
India. It is this central position of Candahar, barring the southern 
road to India and threatening the flank of the northern roads, that gives 
it all its strategic importance. The plain round it is an oasis, and 
fertile valleys—the Argandab, the Tarnak, and the Arghesan—radiate 
from it to the north. On the lst of July the Viceroy, hearing that 
Ayub had reached Fara, telegraphed to General Primrose, who 
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commanded at Candahar, sanctioning that officer’s proposal to send a 
brigade to Girishk to support the Wali’s troops. But the theory that 
the kingdom of Candahar was the Wali’s, not ours, was rigorously 
carried out by Lord Ripon. The road from Fara crosses the Helmand 
at Girishk, about half-way to Candahar. As the passage of this river 
might threaten the military position of our troops at Candahar, 
General Primrose was told that no hostile troops must be allowed to 
cross it, and the Wali was, if necessary, to be supported in maintain- 
ing order on the west side; but peremptory orders were (so far as 
published documents show) given that our troops were on no account to 
act beyond the river. Yet all this time, according to Lord Hartington, 
it was known that the Wali’s troops could not be relied on. Orders 
were given at the same time to a portion of the reserve division in 
the Bombay Presidency to proceed to the front, but owing to the 
floods, which prevented the working of the railway to the Bolan, 
their start was delayed; and, in fine, very trifling reinforcements 
reached Candahar from Quetta before communication between 
the two places was wholly cut off. Why proper reinforcements 
had not been sent when first Ayub’s march seemed probable is a 
matter still to be explained. The garrison at Candahar and Quetta 
had long been regarded as inadequate even for normal local needs. 
But the spirit of retrenchment and withdrawal seemed to dominate in 
all our arrangements. General Primrose, however, had to do the best 
he could with the force at his disposal. As we have said, he thought 
it better to oppose Ayub on the Helmand than to allow him to overrun 
the country. On the 13th July a British brigade under General 
Burrows was encamped on the Helmand, opposite Girishk, the Wali 
with his men being on the other side, and Ayub’s army being three 
marches off. Already his influence was felt. With him were many 
men who had influence at Candahar. The tribesmen from the dis- 
tricts through which he passed, and fanatics from beyond Candahar, 
flocked to his standard. An old officer, whose hospitality at Candahar 
had won for him the warmest regard of our officers, suddenly dis- 
appeared to join him. A regiment which the Wali had brought 
with him from Cabul some years before, was disaffected, and corrupted 
their comrades, All had been tampered with by Ayub’s emissaries, 
who were active throughout the whole province. After anxious 
debate, it was decided that it would be well to disarm the Cabuli 
regiment. But General Burrows’ orders prevented him from sending 
troops across the river to do so. It was arranged, therefore, that the 
Wali’s whole force was to retire and take up anew position near the 
English camp. While their tents were being struck, however, they 
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rose in mutiny, and proceeded to march off with guns and baggage. 
After some deplorable delay, General Burrows at last decided to pursue 
them beyond the Helmand. A brief engagement followed; the mutineers 
were defeated and dispersed ; but it is almost certain that the stragglers 
re-united at Ayub’s camp. However, the guns and baggage were 
secured, and most of the Wali’s cavalry were said to remain faithful. 
They too, however, subsequently disappeared. It was found that the 
mutineers had taken away much of the necessary stores collected at 
Girishk. As supplies were thus deficient, and it seemed probable that 
Ayub would cross the stream higher up, General Burrows decided to 
retire to Khushk-i-Nakhud (thirty miles from Girishk and forty- 
five from Candahar), where supplies were plentiful, and where the 
northern and southern roads to Candahar most nearly approached 
each other. Here, after some changes, General Burrows finally 
established himself in a position chosen a3 giving advantages to the 
defence. As to the circumstances which followed much still remains 
to be explained. On the 21st the enemy crossed the Helmand north 
of Girishk, and soon the clouds of cavalry they sent in front limited 
the scope of our patrols. Thus, though accounts had at first reached 
Candahar of the strength of Ayub’s regular army, which we now know 
to have been correct, General Burrows seems to have wholly under- 
estimated it. Reconnaissances beyond the Helmand had been for- 
bidden by Government, and the information brought in by spies was 
wholly false. General Burrows seemed to be apprehensive that Ayub 
meant to evade him, and strike northward towards the Argandab 
valley or Ghazni. Hearing on the morning of the 27th July that the 
enemy was at Maiwand, a place a few miles north, he determined to 
attack him. Up to the last there was much vacillation and disagree- 
ment in our camp, and when the start was made there was deplorable 
confusion. At nine o’clock some of the enemy’s cavalry were encoun- 
tered. Two guns started in pursuit of these as they retired, and on 
passing a slight crest confronted the main body of the enemy drawn 
up in battle array, with four miles of front. General Burrows pushed 
forward his guns and opened an ineffective cannonade. Our troops were 
in the open—the enemy occupied in front and on both sides positions 
which gave excellent cover and concealed their maneuvres. Their 
artillery was splendidly placed and splendidly served. They had 
over thirty-six guns. We had twelve (including six of the 
Wali’s smooth-bores). Ayub had 5,000 regular infantry, 2,000 
cavalry of the formidable Afghan type, and about 5,000 fanatical 
tribesmen. General Burrows had about 760 Europeans and 2,000 
natives. At a quarter past eleven the enemy fired their first gun, and 
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this was the prelude to a destructive cannonade. By two o’clock the 
fanatics had surrounded our jorce, and the artillery on both sides enfi- 
laded our position. The 66th (Berkshire) Regiment steadily withstood 
the onslaught of the fanatical swordsmen, and our fire mowed down their 
ranks. Just as these desperate men made a final effort, the ammunition 
for our guns in front seems to have failed. The Afghan cavalry renewed 
their attack on our left—the Ghazis pressed on again. Jacobs’ Rifles 
yielded first, then the Bombay Grenadiers (who hitherto had fought 
with admirable steadiness), and both were rolled back on the 66th. 
These too were carried away, and there was a general retreat to the 
camp, over ground cut up with water-courses and enclosures. After a 
stubborn attempt at resistance here, an absolute rout ensued, the 66th 
alone retaining any appearance of order, and the cavalry making a 
few charges. The fanatics could not pursue very far, but the cavalry 
harassed the fugitives nearly all the way to Candahar. Two guns were 
left on the field, and the smooth-bores were abandoned in the flight. 
Only 250 cavalry reached Candahar in anything like order; and not 
till two on the day after the battle did the rear-guard reach Candahar. 
Troops were sent thence to bring them in, but already country people 
had cut up many of the fugitives. All along the road there was 
no water, and the mortality from thirst and heat was very great. 
Altogether 1,000 men perished. A few natives and one officer were 
taken prisoners. It is an English fashion to expect explanations of 
a defeat. Here it is simple enough. A battle was fought that ought 
not to have been fought. At Ahmed Khel the valour of the Afghan 
swordsmen almost proved fatal to General Stewart. At Maiwand, 
being seconded by cavalry and artillery, it “annihilated” General 
Burrows’ brigade. We were overwhelmed and out-generalled, and 
the only pleasing feature is the splendid courage shown by the 
commander and all the officers. The Rifles and the Grenadiers, though 
Bombay troops, were recruited from the same races as the crack regi- 
ments of the Bengal army are composed of. Perhaps if they had had 
more officers the retreat would not have been a rout. At Candahar, 
when the first fugitives brought in news of the disaster, there was an 
absolute panic. It was decided at first to abandon the town and with- 
draw into the citadel, but as Ayub did not follow up his success there was 
time to expel the Durani inhabitants (from whom treachery was feared), 
and to make the necessary preparations for the defence ot the whole 
town. Ayub’s delay or hesitation was due to many causes. Disputes 
broke out between the sections of his troops. His soldiers were 
disconcerted both by their losses and their victory. Ayub or his 
chiefs could not make up their minds whether it was best to lay siege 
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to Candahar or take it by assault, or march to Ghuzni and Cabul, or 
oppose the relieving forces. Finally, after many delays, the Afghan 
army approached the city; but while the regular troops took up a 
strong position on the western side, the fanatics alone surrounded it and 
conducted siege operations. The Eritish garrison consisted of about 
4,500 men, who certainly might have done something against such an 
enemy. One effort only was made—a sortie on the 16th. Its object 
was to demolish a loopholed village on the east; but though the position 
was won it had to be abandoned, and our troops lost heavily in the 
retreat. There was also a garrison at Khelat-Ghilzai, for the safety 
of which much anxiety was felt. But it was not attacked; and both 
there and at Candahar supplies were abundant. 

We now return to Cabul, where the news of Burrows’ defeat came 
as a painful shock. It was at once decided that General Roberts, 
with a picked force, should “ withdraw from Cabul” by a forced 
march to Candahar. He started on the 9th of August, with about 
2,500 Europeans, 7,000 natives, and the same number of camp 
followers. As to the regiments and the officers, we need only say 
that they are those which have become’ familiar in the story of 
Afghan battles. Every man was medically examined before the start ; 
baggage was cut down to a minimum; and all the guns were loaded 
onmules. Only five days’ provisions were taken as a reserve. Never 
did a more mobile force take the field. Much was in their favour. 
The weather was splendid, and—the crops having been just gathered— 
supplies were abundant. Abdurrahman, faithful to his engagements, 
sent on his agents to conciliate the people; and no doubt money—the - 
usual persuasive—was freely used. Yet allowing for all advantages, 
the march may be regarded as one of the great feats of history ; and 
the success is due not only to the genius of the general, but to the 
spirit and endurance of the troops. The distance was three hundred 
and thirty-three miles, and on the 31st Candahar was reached. From 
Cabul to Khelat-i-Ghilzai the average daily march was sixteen miles. 
From the latter place, the safety of Candahar being assured, the 
relieving force advanced by easier stages. Meanwhile, Ayub, hearing 
of General Roberts’ approach, withdrew, first to a place westward of 
Candahar on the Girishk road, and then to what seemed a singularly 
strong position on the crest of the pass over which a road runs from 
Candahar to the valley of the Argandab. That river is separated from 
Candahar by the range of hills on the north-west of the city. The 
pass is called the Baba Wali, and a few miles to the south of 
it is the gap through which the main road passes westward to Girishk. 
Between the pass and the gap is the terminal spur of the range, It was 
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doubtful whether Ayub would await attack. His own wish was to 
retreat to Giriskh; and had he done so—in time—he would have 
caused grave embarrassment. On the day of his arrival General 
Roberts reconnoitred his position. Next morning he sent the troops 
of the Candahar garrison to make a feigned attack in front; the 
infantry of the relieving force was sent by the hills on Ayub’s right 
to turn his position; and the cavalry were stationed to pursue if the 
enemy broke towards Girishk or Herat. The infantry met with a 
stubborn resistance at several points on the flank, but by sheer fighting 
they pressed on, capturing guns at every step. When Ayub’s camp 
came in sight, on the other side of the hills, the enemy broke and fled. 
The cavalry pursued beyond the Argandab. LEarly in the day, how- 
ever, the Cabuli troops had marched off up the Argandab valley— 
possibly to offer their services to Abdurrahman. Ayub _ himself 
escaped also, with an escort of Herati horsemen, and a week later was 
heard of at Zamindawar, being then on his way to Herat. But there 
he probably heard the news that in his absence another revolution had 
occurred at Herat and that his governor had been murdered. He 
will probably again take refuge in Persia. Before the engagement 
Hashim Khan and other Sirdars who had espoused the cause of Musa 
Jan joined him. These two are with him in his flight, and as they 
have still wealth and influence, it would be premature to assume that 
they have not the means of vexing Abdurrahman and us. Just before 
the rout of Ayub’s army the English officer who was his prisoner was 
murdered by his guard. For this act Ayub is to be held responsible. 

At first it had been hoped that General Phayre could relieve Can- 
dahar from Quetta. But troops had first to arrive from India, and 
as the country had been swept of supplies and transport, the prepara- 
tions for an advance were tedious. There were many risings all along 
the line—still more rumours of risings. Indeed, even at our own 
port of Karachi there was a disgraceful panic owing to a rumour 
that the Pathans were preparing to descend on the town. The Bolan 
railway was open as far as Sibi, but the working parties beyond 
(on the Harnai route) were withdrawn. One of these was at- 
tacked and overpowered. Even at Khelat there was a slight mutiny 
among the Khan’s troops. General Phayre having concentrated his 
troops in the Pishni valley, was able at length to start the day General 
Roberts reached Candahar. After his victory, the presence of so large 
a force was of course embarrassing, and part of the Quetta force was 
sent back, while the rest was quartered ina district south of Candahar. 
The question now is only what our future arrangements regarding 
that place are to be. It involves, we need hardly say, the whole matter 
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of the aims and methods of Afghan policy. These we have often 
discussed before. Here we need only say, that whether it be true or 
false that Ayub had Russian money to help him and Russian military 
advice (we confess we see no proof of either allegation), the success of 
his enterprise up to a certain point proves distinctly two facts often 
denied by the advocates of a policy of indifference. It is clear, in the 
first place, that a large well-equipped army can, without difficulty or 
delay, march from Herat to Candahar; and next, that an Afghan leader 
can organize an army formidable to a European force. 

The success of General Roberts’ “march in air” gives the best 
practical justification for the policy which suggested it. The with- 
drawal of the rest of the force can best be justified perhaps by the 
plea of necessity. Lord Ripon, indeed, may plausibly say that by 
remaining it could do no good, and would have weakened Abdurrah- 
man’s influence by keeping him out of Cabul. But a more frank ex- 
planation would be, that it was thought that if disaster occurred in the 
south, there would be a general rising round Cabul, and General Stewart 
would be too weak to hold hisown. Therefore, while our prestige was 
still sufficiently unclouded to secure us the good offices of Abdurrahman 
and his friends, we had to leave. Two days after General Roberts started 
with the flower of the army, General Stewart, with all the weedy 
animals and less vigorous troops, and accompanied by crowds of Hindu 
traders and others who felt no great confidence in the new ruler’s 
humanity, started for India. In spite of all previous assurances no 
force was left at Gandamak or elsewhere. But “not a shot was fired.” 
We had in fact fairly purchased immunity on our retreat. But that 
it was a retreat, not a withdrawal, every Afghan knows, and they will 
certainly argue that no small provocation will tempt back those who 
were so anxious to get away. Some demonstrations followed at Cabul, 
directed against “ unpopular” citizens, but, contrary to general antici- 
pations, the new ruler’s troops did not loot the town. He hassecured, 
by largess and flattery, the support of the old priest, “The World’s 
Perfume ;” but Mahomed Jan is still an irreconcilable, and, as we 
have said, the party of Musa Jan has powerful supporters. All our 
troops have now reached India, except a few left to guard the Khaibar 
Pass, No epidemic appeared, and there is said to have been none of 
the anticipated loss from sickness. 

We went to Cabul last September on a mission of vengeance. In 
August of this year we left it fortified, flourishing, and enriched by 
our lavish expenditure. Even the fine imposed was remitted to make 
things pleasant for the new ruler. As to his disposition and power, 
we need but say that he was personally anxious to meet General 
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Stewart in formal durbar, but was prevented from doing so by the 
threats of his soldiers. However, the morning our troops left he rode 
in to say good-by, and during a brief and formal conversation with the 
English General, behaved with true Afghan decorum and complaisance. 
For the future he will do just what his interests require, and it is 
clear he has still support to win, which he cannot win if he does not 
assume anti-English airs. The governors he has already appointed to 
Jelalabad and Khelat-i-Ghilzai are “ patriots” whom our arrival 
displaced. 


THE COLONIES. 


Since July there have been many noticeable signs of the necessity 
to England of her Colonies; of the intimate part they play in the 
national life. And although in the last few years we have had ample 
evidence of the use England is to the Colonies, during the last quarter 
more prominence has been given to the use the Colonies are to Eng- 
land. The opening up of new lands is a prolific source of national 
wealth, and it is a source which flows readily at the slightest bidding. 
Remarkable evidence of this value of new lands to a nation has been 
afforded by the recent contributions to alleviate Irish distress. The 
Dublin Mansion House collected no less than £180,000; but £94,000, 
or more than half, came from our Australian Colonies. 

And yet this positive aid to the mother country when evil seasons 
befall her, falls far short of the negative but none the less substantial 
aid held out to the mother country by the practical opportunities 
Colonies offer; and these opportunities suffer undeserved neglect till 
short harvests and commercial depression rouse the dense population 
of the old country to a fresh survey of its position. It is no wonder, 
then, that during the last quarter the teachings of adversity have 
borne due fruit, and that in many ways attention has been given in 
practical manner to the Colonial opportunities of the English race. 

In all countries a series of bad harvests inevitably opens up the 
Land Question, and in England, of late years, this question has come 
vividly before men’s minds; and the fact has been undeniably shown 
that the population of the old country is not only too large but too 
well-to-do to utilize the soil of the British Isles for purposes of food 
supply alone. Vast areas are becoming absorbed for the industrial 
purposes of railways, docks, mines, and manufactories; and yet 
greater is the demand for land for purely residential purposes ; cities 
with far-reaching suburbs, favourite resorts environed for miles with 
park-surrounded villas have banished wheat-growing and farming 
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from many a fertile district. Sporting of all kinds, the relief and re- 
laxation which wealth enables so many now to enjoy, have not only 
given value to otherwise waste moors, but have invaded areas good 
for agriculture. What allows of all this is the fact that commerce 
and industry supply the wherewithal fur the purchase of food grown 
elsewhere. 

In the meantime there are those whose tastes, antecedents, and 
opportunities make them “natural” producers of food from the soil. 
These men are driven to see that in the Colonies, at all events, they 
may have their fill of opportunities to practise their calling with 
profit. And the consequence has been a large measure of attention 
paid by our tenant farmers to New Zealand, to Canada, to South 
Africa, as paying fields for their labour, their skill, and their capital. 

It would seem that this land idea will grow into one great bond of 
empire. Increase of population and prosperity in the centres of a 
nation gives impulse to the cultivation of its extremities. So Rome 
spread over Italy. So the east-coast farmers of the United States 
have opened up the far west. So now the pressure in the British 
Isles is sending a wave of energizing activity to the more remote 
over-sea provinces held by the English race. A meeting has just been 
held in London to consider the desirability of forming a company for 
the purchase and sale of land in the different British colonies, with a 
view to furthering the emigration of small capitalist farmers. The 
course suggested is the purchase of land wholesale and the putting it 
into condition for occupancy, and generally the supporting the holders 
in their holdings for the necessary interval till profits accrue. The 
idea is excellent, and in entire keeping with the actual tendencies of 
the times. 

What closely resembles a strong perversion of these tendencies is 
the scheme this summer inaugurated by Mr. Thomas Hughes. He 
has sought to plant an English colony in Tennessee of middle-class 
emigrants with 800,000 acres and all the definitely planned accom- 
paniments of farms, townships, and what not. In accordance with 
“Tom Brown” traditions, this new “Rugby” is to be a little Britain 
in the midst of Yankeedom: but with what end? Its national 
individuality must at no long date assimilate to its mightier 
surroundings. It can scarcely be sanely contemplated that this 
insignificant oasis of opinion can act as the lump of leaven, and win 
back to modern English ideas the vast United States. It has been 
said that enthusiasm is not of this world, and in this latest instance 
worldly minds will ask in astonishment why this English colony was 
not planted on English soil. There are millions of acres under the 
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English flag awaiting such enterprise, and ready to greet so thoroughly 
English a centre, and ensure so far as may be its unchanged future, 
The great North-West of Canada, the newly-discovered fertile districts 
of Western Australia, appear to offer greater advantages, even from 
the material points of view of cheapness of land and greater fertility. 
But enthusiasm has riveted her eye on Tennessee; and we suppose 
a certain number of the required emigrants will be got together, 
but by no means the full number. The colony will then be started; 
and in a few years it will merge itself in its environments, and be no 
more heard of. It is to be hoped Mr. Thomas Hughes’ next effort 
will fertilize English soil, and seek ‘to perpetuate English pluck and 
traditions” in localities where there is at all events some chance of 
their survival. 


The Canadian Dominion, owing to its proximity to England, has 
naturally attracted a lion’s share of this desire for cultivating soil. 
Delegates from English farmers have made careful inspections both in 
the settled and the new districts, both for purposes of pioneer and of 
more stable systems of farming. Professor Shelldon, of Cirencester fame, 
is there making a more scientific survey of these farming capabilities. 

In this way, as in others, the strong logic of facts is proving the 
close connection between England and her offshoots, and the questions 
of the theory and of the details of this connection is naturally claiming 
public ventilation. In the last number of the Contemporary Review 
Mr. G. Anderson, M.P., discusses this important question in con- 
nection with Canada. Among other suggestions he alludes to the 
assimilation of colonial public debts with that of England, on the 
ground of the lower interest of the latter. The enormous amount of 
British capital already in Canada binds the newer and the older 
community in close union, and the identity of their interests and 
sympathies is a necessary outcome. 

At the present moment the one great stumbling-block is in the 
questionable licence enjoyed by Colonies of interfering with the 
commercial intercourse of the Empire; and it is to be hoped that the 
recent visit of leading Canadian Ministers to England will fructify the 
desire on both sides to remove all obstacles to free exchange of 
products. The Canadian political move which had tacked to it 
a protective tariff is having its expected effects; among others, the 
high duty on coal is hampering the setting up of smelting works. 
The price of coal is now raised to six and a half dollars a ton. 


In the West India Islands the chief incident of the summer has 
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been a severe hurricane at Jamaica, followed, a few days later, by a 
similar disturbance at Bermuda. Great destruction of property and 
some loss of life have unfortunately occurred. Hurricanes are, of 
course, unpreventable; but it seems probable their evil effects might 
be largely mitigated by that forearming which comes of forewarning. 
The most recent achievement of the Jamaica Government is the pro- 
vision of telegraphic communication all over the island; the other 
larger West Indian Islands are following suit; and, combined with 
cables, it is probable that meteorological reports, established according 
to a right scheme, would enable ships to put to sea in time, and those on 
shore in great measure to prepare for the unwelcome visitation. 

The annual report of the Jamaica savings bank affords ample proof 
of the widespread prosperity among the negro peasantry. As we 
pointed out in the last number of the Westminster Review, the negro 
population, thanks to the kindliness of Nature, have in Jamaica, since 
the emancipation, enjoyed an easy competence, which lies at the bottom 
of the present prosperity of the island. There is already considerably 
over £1,000,000 deposited in the savings bank; and the curious story 
comes to us that this savings bank has been welcomed by the negroes 
as an alternative to burying their savings in the earth, for these hordes 
were nct unfrequently swept away by the periodical floods. 


Also in our last number we noticed that the news from The Pacific is 
chiefly concerned with the course pursued there by foreign Govern- 
ments. Since then France has made a move by annexing the Society 
Islands, These, with the Marquesas and Pearl groups, it is now 
to be hoped, will fall under responsible control. The French 
already contemplate the commercial value of these islands in view 
of the completion of the Panama canal; their territorial area is 
however, insignificant, even when compared with that of the Fiji 
group. But the advent of French administration will, at all events, 
bring this portion of the Pacific under the influence of order and 
civilization ; and, whether for commercial or political reasons, English- 
men will welcome the change. 

If Europeans are to occupy the Pacific, it is well that the occupation 
should take place under responsible authorities. The recent amateur 
attempts, one from France in the Chandernagore, and a second from 
Spain in the Port Breton, have not only been attended with suffer- 
ing and even disaster to the emigrants, but their settlement in any 
islands will breed no good until they fall under the rule of some re- 


sponsible State. 
The missionaries report grievous cases of cannibalism fron New 
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Guinea; and the traders are eager to secure the trade of that territory. 
The interested Governments of France, England, and Holland will ere 
long be thus driven to intervene and establish some kind of protec- 
torate over that district. When this comes about the whole Pacific 
will be under European control. 

Sir Arthur Gordon’s governorship of Fiji has terminated, and he 
has been promoted to New Zealand. He, however, retains the office 
of British High Commissioner for the Pacific. Itseemsa questionable 
proceeding to unite this office with that of Governor of a self-govern- 
ing colony. The precedent of Sir Bartle Frere as Governor at the 
Cape, and at the same time High Commissioner for South-eastern 
Africa, does not afford good promise. The High Commissioner must 
be a purely imperial—in many respects a quasi-diplomatic—oflicer ; 
his province is largely composed of aliens and powers more or less 
independent. All this is entirely beyond and beside the functions of 
a governor of a colony enjoying Parliamentary government. Nor is 
it to be desired that the administrative and judicial authority of such 
a Commissioner should be vested in the Parliament of a distant self- 
governing colony. The Fijis area far more appropriate head-quarters, 
from a constitutional no less than from a geographical point of view; 
and it is to be hoped that this transference of the locale of the High 
Commissioner and his Court is only temporary, and consequent on the 
purely personal qualities of the present incumbent of the office. The 
new Governor of the Fijis, Mr. Des Vaux, has already, as Act- 
ing Administrator, proved his capacity for the appointment. The 
Fijis are making great strides in their development. A Sydney com- 
pany has erected sugar mills at a cost of over £100,000. The ex- 
King, Cacabon, has made a speech congratulating his former subjects on 
the great progress of the Fijis since they have fallen to the care of the 
British Crown. 


Turning to Australia, we have to congratulate the Melbourne police 
on the capture of the notorious gang of bushrangers which has for 
so long eluded the strong arm of the law. The four leaders of the 
gang, acting with an exceeding boldness, but with a criminal heedless- 
ness of human life which has always marked their reckless career, 
seized a railway station, and compelled the one cr two officials to pull 
up the lines, with a view to wrecking the train in which a strong police 
force was following on their trail. Luckily the police had wind of 
this diabolical project, stopped the train before it arrived at the fatal 
spot, and promptly attacked the bushrangers in the hotel in which they 
had taken refuge. The combat was marked by extreme caution on 
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the part of the police; they seem to have kept at most respectful 
distance from the three desperadoes in the hotel till these three were 
shot down. The leader of the gang had meanwhile slipped into the 
bush in the darkness, and boldly attacked, in the rear and single- 
handed, the police force of over thirty men. He had shrouded him- 
self in a cunning armour of ploughshares, and this, concealed under a 
light great-coat, gave him the appearance of possessing a charmed life. 
The bullets of the police had but little effect save in rendering his 
arms ard legs useless. His cunning armour thus protected him from 
falling “in the field,” but preserved him for capture and ignominious 
but richly merited hanging. 

Bushranging will die a natural death with the spread of population ; 
but the exploits of its leading spirits are dangerously incentive, and 
their more degrading villany is overshadowed by their reckless daring ; 
and they are not unusually dashed with a foolhardiness which has little 
to say for their sanity. On this last occasion we find this bushranger 
devising armour, and attacking thirty armed policemen single-handed, 
when he might with certainty have made secure his escape and when 
there was nothing to be gained. His three comrades were doomed ; 
he was powerless to rescue them; his conduct was simple suicide. 
The sole present cure for this evil is the prompt capture of bush- 
rangers before notoriety surrounds them with a halo of fame which 
invariably increases the numbers of their sympathizers among the lower 
classes, and thus hampers pursuit and renders capture trebly difficult. 

The Melbourne Exhibition promises to be a fair success. The Mel- 
bourne papers are full of details of the completion of buildings and 
arrangements. Up to the last there was some hope that the Prince of 
Wales would delight Victorians with his presence, but now these hopes 
have been finally abandoned, and the official message has gone forth : 
“The Prince of Wales has been compelled by his numerous engage- 
ments to abandon, with much regret, the project of visiting the 
Australian Colonies on the occasion of the Melbourne Exhibition. 
His Royal Highness had greatly desired to carry out this arrangement 
if circumstances had permitted.” The Prince’s well-known desire 
for himself to see the new Englands in Australia will no doubt some 
day be gratified. Victorians find some consolation in the probable 
presence of the Duke of Manchester and other leading public men. 

Politics in Victoria are again in a ferment. The unexpected defeat 
of the Service Government has reinstated Mr. Berry as Premier ; but 
his own actual followers do not give him a working majority, and in 
addition to the regular Opposition — the party and personnel of 
the late Ministry — he will have to face the old Corner 
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party and the new Roman Catholic party. The latter, headed by 
Sir J, O’Shanassy, is tied down to the grant of separate educational 
provision in the State schools for Roman Catholic children. Sir Bryan 
O’Loghlan, otherwise a thorough-going Berryite, has declined office 
till the Roman Catholics obtain this demand. It remains to be seen 
how far the granting of these demands will influence the political 
allegiance of such men as Sir J. O’Shanassy. His party has steadily 
declined to coalesce in any way with the Berry party; and although the 
refusal of his demands greatly contributed to the downfall of the Service 
Ministry, it by no means follows that the granting of these demands 
will cause these members to change their political creed. Altogether 
the Berry Ministry entered into power with but little prospect of long- 
continued success. , 

Mr. Berry has, however, completely changed front on the burning 
question of Reform. He has taken a leaf out of the book of his rivals ; 
and now, instead of proposing to abolish the Council, he would popularize 
it in every way, and give it more than ever reason to consider itself a 
representative chamber, and of equal popular power to the Assembly. 
It remains to be seen what sort of a majority this coalition of party 
opinions, if not of party allegiance, can bring about. The Duke of 
Manchester’s proposal, in the current number of the Melbourne Review, 
is for a Council with power to amend money bills. This is a step in 
the same direction. It is making of the Assembly ‘a second House 
of Commons ”—representative, popular, and with command of the 
public purse—instead of leaving it a corrective and deliberative body 
to revise and advise the Lower House. 


In New South Wales the political news is of action and progress 
indeed, but of no severe struggle. The increase of the colony has now 
been found to result in increase of its European business, and has 
induced the Colonial Parliament to increase the emoluments of its 
Agent-General in England by one-third, in order to enhance his 
influence and position in England. This is a sign of the times. 

Among other questions, that of the immigration of the Chinese has 
again reared its head, and the Premier has most justly declared that 
the matter is one for concerted action on the part of all the Australian 
Colonies. This question has been enhanced in importance by the 
recent concession on the part of the Pekin Government, of leave to its 
subjects to trade to foreign ports. It is certain that, in order to 
maintain the supremacy of English ideas, moral, social, and political, 
as the governing ideas of Australian nations, the incursion of 
Mongolian immigrants must be carefully watched. At present this 
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incursion has not assumed large proportions. There are not more 
than 50,000 Chinese in all the Australian Colonies, and it is probable 
that the raising of revenue by means of a Chinese poll-tax will prevent 
any greater influx. The Chinaman is useful in all the more menial 
drudgeries of life; he is content with the lowest of profits; and does 
his work well when he works. But his morality is not of the 
European standard; his ideas of the sanctity of human life are 
embryotic; his opium smoking, if less noisy and evident than the 
drunkenness of the European, is nevertheless fur more wasteful of 
energies and time. His presence in a colony is avowedly and really 
temporary; he carries back with him whatever savings he can scrape 
together. The balance is in favour of his presence only in large 
European communities, where his useful attributes are made use of, 
and his bad restrained and hidden. His presence in the settlements 
on the northern shores of Australia is, however, becoming a source of 
trouble. There he predominates in numbers, and actual loss of life 
has already occurred in conflicts between him and the whites. And 
yet in these tropical territories his labour, or Asiatic labour at all 
events, is a first necessity. Thus, we again find support of our 
eontention in former numbers of this Review, that eventually, if 
Australians and their advisers are wise, they will institute an 
Australian tropical colony—a Northern Australia, governed more 
after the fashion of a Crown colony—to include all districts of Australia 
where European labour is impracticable. 

Throughout Australia the Raikes’ centenary was duly celebrated. 
In each capital was held a muster and march past of Sunday School 
children—a facsimile in spirit and matter, if not in proportions, of that 
at which the Prince and Princess of Wales officiated in the Lambeth 
Palace grounds. Such events mark the identity of ideas and senti- 
ments that prevail throughout the British Empire. It is certain that 
no religion can boast of such a world-wide exhibition of its bona fide 
hold on the minds of the rising generation. 


In Queensland, as well as in New South Wales and Tasmania, more 
discoveries of gold are reported ; and the richness of these new deposits 
seems greater than that of recent discoveries. This fact is of some 
import to economists when Germany and the United States have so 
simultaneously determined on establishing a gold currency. 


From South Australia, under the governorship of Sir W. Jervois, it, 
is but natural to hear much of the defence question. The governor 
himself has recently delivered a lecture on the subject, which was 
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received with much applause. In this he insisted on the fact that the 
trade communications of the Empire are as important to the Colonies as 
to England, and that in the future it is probable aid will come from 
the Colonies for the protection of these routes, a protection hereto- 
fore undertaken by England at her sole charge. In regard to 
this question of defence of the empire, the right principle of 
procedure is undoubtedly an expansion of the present English 
system of regulars, militia, and volunteers—regulating and leading 
the latter by the means of the professional skill trained in the 
wide-experienced school of the regulars. Again it would seem 
desirable, considering the scientific character of modern maritime 
warfare, that the seagoing navy should be altogether a regular or 
professional force; it may be largely recruited from and assisted by 
militia and volunteer marine reserves—these latter also to assist in 
time of need in all defensive measures. A great link in this design 
is the presence of Colonial riflemen at Wimbledon year by year; and 
it is to be hoped that an Australian or Cape team will put in an 
appearance in years to come, and cause the Kolapore and other 
trophies to sojourn for a twelvemonth on the other side of the Line. 

The question of the inevitable trans-Australian railway is again to 
the fore; the question now being narrowed to the detailed manner of 
paying for the railway by the sale of Crown lands. It has been calcu- 
lated that one-fifth of the Crown lands of South Australia, sold at the 
low price of 2s. 6d. an acre, would yield the £8,000,000 of money 
that would easily pay for the railway. And there seems little doubt 
that vast tracts “ fronting” the railway line would be easily vendible 
for squatting or farming operations, for the railway would banish 
that one great obstacle to Australian progress—the want of assured 
carriage through drought or flood. 


The transference of Sir Hercules Robinson from New Zealand to 
the Cape gives New Zealand to Sir Arthur Gordon. This veteran 
administrator will in New Zealand find less scope or.need for his 
individual labours, more especially in regard to his propria pro- 
vincia, the management of natives. THe will find all in the hands of 
his responsible Ministers, but himself will be able to rest on his laurels 
at the light expense of sound advice, but relieved of all anxiety or 
personal toil. The Maories still continue mildly to oppose the making 
of roads through their districts, as though their instinct told them that 
these roads lead peaceably but surely to their own extinction. It is 
remarkable to witness this dying out of a nation existing in the midst 
of Europeans who are doing all they can to protect and encourage the 
civilized existence of these same natives. 
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Meanwhile the New Zealand Ministry continues to carry out their 
programme of vigorous retrenchment. But it is significant to notice 
that, while they are cutting down such votes as “assistance to 
botanical gardens,” they lack boldness to suggest even the temporary 
withdrawal of the fee to members for attendance in Parliament, though 
probably all of these members could easily afford to dispense with the 
resulting £200 per annum. 


The attention of the home public has this quarter been largely 
given to South African affairs. The recall of Sir Bartle Frere and 
the threatening aspect of affairs in Basutoland have been supplemented 
by debates, in Lords and Commons respectively, on Isandlana and the 
restitution of the Transvaal, two subjects which otherwise have passed 
away to the charge of history. Isandlana, as an episode in military 
history, will no doubt assist those officers who may in the future have 
to deal with an unknown force of natives; but the abandonment of the 
Transvaal by the English Government is a course of action that is 
to be condemned not only as impolitic but as impossible. Indeed, the 
new Administration in the Transvaal, bringing peace, law, and order, 
where before was war, anarchy, and confusion, has naturally succeeded 
in winning the favour of the very great majority even of the Boer 
population. 

The natives are of course very much in favour of British rule. 
The new Administration has, however, introduced the system of native 
policy prevailing in Natal. This system can hardly work well; it was 
modelled for the one race of natives in Natal; but in the extensive 
Transvaal there are many and various races, and their customs and 
laws are correspondingly complex and difficult of selection. 

It has been asked whether there could not be devised with ease 
a new native code applicable to the whole of South Africa, founded on 
the more civilized principles of English law, and of sufficient elasticity 
to be profitably superimposed on the various native systems. Thus, 
for instance, all over South Africa much difficulty has arisen in 
connection with the native marriage question. There is also much 
present and prospective complexity about the whole native land 
question—the ownership and rights of the natives, and the necessary 
details of the transfer of these to whites or others. The disposal of 
Moriosi’s lands is an instance in point. Altogether the treatment of 
the natives in South Africa is a subject by itself, and one that would 
form the proper province of a special South African Administration, on 
the one hand guided by the enlightened principles of the Home 
Government, and on the other by the practical experience of the 
Colonial Government. 
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The threatening aspect of affairs in Basutoland has given fresh 
prominence before the home public to this native question. On the 
one hand the policy of the Cape Government has been closely criticized, 
and on the other the strength of the Cape Government to cope 
successfully with a wholesale Basuto insurrection has been gravely 
questioned. The policy of native disarmament is no doubt essentially 
correct in principle, and would be one great foundation for the edifice 
of European supremacy. The Basuto incident is merely a contested 
step towards the desirable end; but it is a step fraught in itself 
with grave issues. Sir Bartle Frere’s main reason for crushing the 
Zulus was the putting an end to the dangerous “ state of unrest” that 
had developed in the native mind. But this very unrest, this jingering 
idea that, after all perhaps, the black man was the better man of the 
two, has considerably revived with this successful opposition of certain 
of these Basuto chiefs. It is much to be regretted that there is thus 
a revival of native irritation, for, even though the recent skirmishes do 
not lead to actual war, it is none the less a difficulty requiring anxious 
treatment. 

The Basuto chiefs have as yet been unable to settle matters amongst 
themselves, and the active intervention of Colonial forces has become 
necessary, while we hear once again of Imperial troops being moved 
on to the frontiers. We may hope the moral effect of this display will 
remind the recalcitrant Basutos of the fate of Moriosi, Sekukuni, and 
Cetywayo. In the Queen’s speech proroguing Parliament the trust was 
expressed “that a moderate and conciliatory policy may allay the 
agitation caused by the enforcement of the Disarmament Act.” 

The failure of the confederation scheme for the present leads us to 
look for some substitute. At the present annexation seems to have 
taken its place. This policy has been more active of late. The 
influence of the Cape Town Parliament has recently been extended 
over Griqualand West and over the remaining Transkei districts, 
including Galekaland and Zembuland. These new native territories 
are to be governed by Act of Parliament, and not, as in the case of 
previous annexations, by proclamations of the Governor. This policy 
is being assisted by concomitant railway extensions; these will soon 
connect Cape Town with Griqualand as well as with the eastern 
provinces. The Cape Town Parliament will thus rule the greater 
part of English South Africa: but the Transvaal and Natal are yet 
outside the charmed circle, and the latter colony is making efforts 
to revive its old more independent system of self-government. 
There remains the objection, however, of the necessity for self- 
defence to accompany self-government ; and it is difficult to see how 
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20,000 Europeans in Natal, in the midst of 300,000 native fellow- 
colonists and surrounded by dense native populations in Zululand, 
the Transvaal, Basutoland, and the coast territories, can secure this 
self-defence, unless they abdicate their present position as agricultural 
or industrial colonists, and resolve themselves into a regular garrison. 

The history of our presence in South Africa points the unsatisfactory 
lesson, that experience is little heeded in that part of the world. After 
each struggle with the natives the over-confidence of restored white 
authority has led to a too hasty adoption of self-governing and inde- 
pendent powers by the various white communities. In due course the 
natives again become troublesome ; this asserted independence is put 
to the test, the aid of the Home Government once more arrives to save 
the whites from annihilation. There seems grievous danger of a repeti- 
tion of this story to day. The words used once by Sir Bartle Frere 
concerning our slave trade policy on the east coast of Africa are most 
applicable to our policy in South Africa, specially in dealing with the 
natives :—‘ The cardinal evil with which you have to deal is the 
oscillations of our own opinions in the matter.” Now the balance 
is with English home opinion, and now with that of the pioneer 
colonist. All hinges on the treatment and behaviour of the natives as 
the moment. Remove this native question to an independent and 
isolated position by the means of a native dominion in South Africa, 
and English policy and English development in South Africa will 
become consistent and assured. 
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ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. — 


HE “ Hibbert Lectures” of M. Renan’ cannot be better described 
than, in the language of Dr. Martineau, as a series of historical 
sketches, at once constituted into a whole by a tissue of philosophical 
conceptions, separately rich in picturesque colouring and dramatic 
situations, and presented with a marvellous charm of literary form. 
His subject—the influence of the institutions and culture of Rome on 
Christianity and the development of the Catholic Church—is perhaps 
the most important that a historian of religion can select, and M. Renan 
has adequately executed the task which he so obligingly undertook. 
In four lectures he explains to us in what sense Christianity was the 
work of Rome; relates the legend of the Church of that city, with its 
paradoxical duality, Peter and Paul, replacing that of Romulus and 
Remus; exhibits Rome as the centre of growing ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, and shows us how the great idea of Catholicity was worked out 
through various agencies—political and social position, organizing 
talent, force of discipline, and “ policy which never recoils from 
fraud.” Though draped in M. Renan’s robes of mystical rose-coloured 
rhetoric, the image of colossal magnitude which he has placed before 
us rises up with sufficient distinctness of outline and proximate 
accuracy of form and feature. To the ancient civilization, to the old 
faith of Israel, to the moral severity of the Petrine Christians and the 
lofty idealism of Paul, M. Renan has accorded their just claim. If he 
does scant justice to the Tiibingen school, he at least acknowledges 
“the capital discovery of Dr. F. C. Baur—the rivalry of Peter and 
Paul.” Though usually liberal in his criticism, he is sometimes un- 
expectedly conservative or provokingly wavering in his conclusions. 
On one page he is not sure that Peter did write the first of the epistles 
which bear his name; on the next page he refers to a passage in that 
epistle as if it were undoubtedly Peter’s. He accepts the somewhat 
mythical account of James which he finds in Hegesippus with such 
confidence that he speaks of him with ludicrous inexactness as “ James 
Obliam.” He discerns the legendary character of the story of Simon 
Magus, but rejects with dictatorial decisiveness the Tiibingen solution 
of the difficulty. He reasons conclusively enough against the hypo- 
thesis that Peter arrived in Rome before Paul—that is, before a.p. 61 
or 62—and yet vindicates the tradition of Peter’s residence in Rome, 





1 “The Hibbert Lectures, 1880. Lectures on the Influence of the Institutions, 
Thought, and Culture of Rome on Christianity and the Development of the 
Catholic Church.” By Ernest Renan, of the French Academy. Trauslated by 
Charles Beard, B.A. London: Williams Norgate. 1889. 
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while by this chronological limitation he greatly reduces its “ proba- 
bility;” and the more so as he insists that the apostle suffered 
martyrdom soon after this late arrival. The Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus he pronounces apocryphal, agreeing here with the more liberal 
school of critics. We may say, in passing, that his abrupt citation 
from these epistles, to prove the existence of episcopacy at the time 
when they were written, surprises us, since the text shows that bishop 
and presbyter were still convertible terms, and the utmost that can be 
inferred from it is that the episcopus in his unity is, as Baur puts it, 
distinguished from the plurality of the deacons and presbyters, and 
that the tendency to episcopacy is visible there. These pastoral 
letters attributed to Paul are repudiated by M. Renan with as little 
hesitation as he rejects the ever-debated correspondence ascribed to 
Ignatius. In both cases we accept his conclusion. In general M 
Renan observes the rule of proportion in the distribution of his 
material, but in the pages devoted to the persecution of the Christians 
under Nero he appears to us superfluously diffusive. The same fault, 
too, meets us here which mars his “ Life of Jesus.” Again we are told 
of the “sweet Galilean vision ;” again the pictorial imagination is 
invoked, and the probably mythical Clement portrayed as “a mild 
and grave legislator with a venerable face, though lost in the luminous 
dust of a fine historic distance, . . . . a head in fresco of Giotto’s, old 
and faded, but still to be recognized by its golden glory, and the pure 
and mild brilliance of its indistinct features”!! The Lectures, how- 
ever, are in the main the production of a master in his craft. 

In the ‘Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism”* we have an 
analogous series of pictures of the past, executed, not unskilfully, by 
Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn, the Abbot of Loccum, a medieval Cistercian 
Abbey, which toward the close of the sixteenth century accepted the 
principles of the Lutheran Reformation, and is now a seminary for 
the education of evangelical preachers. In these pictures the religious 
and moral condition of the héathen world in contrast with the life of 
the early Christian community is delineated with perhaps as little 
exaggeration as is possible, if we consider the bias of natural pre- 
possession. Dr. Uhlhorn himself suggests that by a graphic concen- 
tration of the grossest excesses, profligacies, and atrocities of a period, 
you may make some of the Christian centuries assume a bad pre- 
eminence. To overlook the regenerating influences of Catholic Chris- 
tianity would be as unwise as it would be unjust; but the evil done 
by ecclesiasticism and the fanatical spirit inseparable from Biblical 
Christianity or its perverted applications constitute a serious deduction 
from the creditor side of the account. Yet, though some of Dr. 
Uhlhorn’s statements appear to require qualification, he seems desirous 
to do justice to the title of the ancient world on our gratitude. Thus 
he does not fail to appreciate rightly the various instalments of moral 





2 “The Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism.” By Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn, 
Edited and translated with the Author’s sanction. From the third German edition 
by Egbert C. Smith and C. H. Ropes. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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and social reform in the Classical period; the amelioration in the slave's 
lot, the encouragement given to free labour, the recognition of the 
claims of women, the growing tenderness for children shown in the 
institutions for their support under Nerva and Trajan, the charities of 
persons in private station, as of Pliny at Como, and other mani- 
festations of love and mercy. All these humane reforms, he allows, 
must be regarded as an independent development within heathenism. 
Even in the time of Marcus Aurelius the influence of Christianity on 
the Pagan world is not, in his opinion, traceable; not till the reign of 
Septimus Severus was there, according to Dr. Uhlhorn, any buta silent 
and intangible influence at work. Modern philosophy, however, has 
had little effect on Dr. Uhlhorn’s orthodoxy. He not only believes in 
miracles reported in the third century, but he accepts the story of 
Constantine’s Cross and Dream, and persuades himself that these pro- 
digious occurrences were acts of Divine condescension ; astrological 
superstition, it would seem, being a favourite instrument with the 
Deity for working out his “ pure intents.” The translation of the book, 
which we have thus endeavoured to characterize, is intelligible enough ; 
but such phrases as “ advanced thinkers”—applied to the bolder 
speculators of Classical antiquity—and ‘ cuts loose from his faith,” are 
little to our taste. 

In “The Gifts of Civilization,” * by the Dean of St. Paul’s, we have 
a work, in spirit and in intention, not unrelated to that of Dr. Uhl- 
horn, but giving evidence of a maturity of thought and a mental 
harmony which we do not find in the German preacher’s. The volume 
consists of sermons and lectures delivered by Dr. Church at St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, and at St. Paul’s. Simplicity, earnestness, reflective power, 
and quiet beauty of language are among the qualities that recommend 
these essays to us. They are distinguished, too, by a sounder prin- 
ciple of interpretation than that which is commonly adopted by the 
roturiers of the pulpit, who only seem able to accept Christian pre- 
cepts when they have non-naturalized them into the practicable plati- 
tudes of drawing-room theology. Thus Dr. Church contends that the 
Sermon on the Mount was once taken very literally; that the religion 
of Christ, though founded on a law of liberty, began also in poverty 
and the deepest renunciation of self; that the precepts, “Sell all that 
thou hast,” “ Resist not evil,” were to those who heard them literal facts 
and duties. Whether, having rightly contrasted Christian society in 
its first shape with that society which has grown out of it, Dr. Church 
is equally right in identifying the two, or whether the history of 
Christian society may not be appropriately described as the history of 
a great evasion, is a question which we shall not discuss. In the 
lecture on Roman Civilization which follows the introductory sermons 
will be found many admirable thoughts. We agree with the writer 
that no civilization, however brilliant, can be called a true civilization, 





3 ‘The Gifts of Civilization, and other Sermons and Lectures delivered at 
Oxford and at St. Paul’s.” By R. W. Church, M.A., D.C.L., Dean of St. 
Paul’s, &c. New edition. London: Macmillan & Co. 1880, 
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if men do not discharge their duties as men in society; that the true 
subject of civilization is the man himself, and not the circumstances, 
the instruments, the inventions round him. Dr. Church satisfies us, 
too, in his appreciation of the civilization of Greece, with its great 
idea of citizenship, with all that flows from it of duty and ennobling 
service and cherished ties. Not less satisfactory is his estimate of 
Roman civilization, to which he assigns a high and unique place. 
Rome produced not only great but good men, with grand views of 
human life and human responsibility. The conquest of the world was 
not her principal work; through the principles of a sound juris- 
prudence she has educated the world. Law, in that sense in which 
we know it and are living under it, in its strength, in its stability, in 
its practical business-like character, may, he supposes, be said to have 
been born at Rome. Roman civilization fell because the old Roman 
ideal, the old public spirit, declined; because the old traditional an- 
cestral religion was “played out.” The new religious enthusiasm, 
that of Christianity, succeeded, and in the next lecture Dr. Church 
explains, in part, how and why it succeeded. That there is a per- 
manent element in the spiritual life which has come down to us with, 
and even through, the Christian Legend, we can admit; but we cannot 
admit that Christian civilization is the final voice of Humanity, or 
hesitate to -aflirm that, like the civilization of Greece or of Rome, 
Christianity will ‘suffer a world-change.” There is in it a force of 
decomposition which will inevitably destroy all but the indwelling 
soul of goodness, which will survive all changes. In the two lectures 
on the Sacred Poetry of Early Religions, we note some interesting 
illustrations of Vedic hymnology, one of which is picturesquely 
described as the poetical counterpart of Guido’s Aurora; but “ the 
natural religion ” of the Psalins, centuries before natural religion was 
heard of, is exalted high above the devotional sentiment of the Vedic 
Hymns, for the majesty and vividness of conception, the moral grandeur 
and deep yearning affection, which give soul and colour to these Songs 
of Zion. 

The subject of Christian civilization is somewhat differently handled 
in Mr. William Cunningham's expository treatise.‘ In treating of 
Catholic experience and Christian morality and policy the author has 
embodied the substance of three sermons preached before the University 
of Cambridge. To the gospel of self-interest Mr. Cunningham opposes 
the gospel of divine love; to the doctrine of free competition he strongly 
objects, maintaining that relatively to the rich men of the day the 
poor are worse off than in the ages when steam was unused; against 
the commercial dishonesty of our gigantic industries he emphatically 
protests, while to the splendid unselfishness of many trades-unionists he 
offers a tribute of praise. As a remedy for existing evils he proposes 
the realization of the “ Christian Ideal” through episcopal organization, 
and of differing forms of episcopacy he advocates the establishment of 





* “Christian Civilization with Special Reference to India.” By William 
Cunningham, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 
[Vol. CXIV. No. CCXXVI.]—New Serres, Vol. LVIII. No. If. MM 
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that form which best harmonizes with the life of the people. For the 
administration of the Church in India—the special subject of his pre- 
sent interest—he recommends the institution of tribal or linguistic 
bishops, with jurisdiction over a particular race, to be ultimately 
replaced by the usual territorial divisions, as native languages die out 
and race differences disappear. Naturally, Mr. Cunningham depre- 
cates non-religious education, and civil marriages, and State interven- 
tion of Government colleges. He is sanguine enough to hope for 
co-operation in Church work from the Methodists, and the re-absorp- 
tion of Presbyterians into the Church. Finally, it is to the Church 
that he looks “‘as the only body that, devoid of commercial interests 
and military ambition, has the will as well as the power to foster the 
growth of free political life among the populations of India.” 

The eight sermons which form the Bampton Lectures for 1879 deal, 
not with the Christian ideal or Christian civilization, but with the 
supreme claim of the Christian religion to the allegiance of men.’ 
Lamenting that the “ Principle of Faith” has not due honour done it, 
the author has endeavoured to illustrate the necessity and supremacy 
of this supposed constituent of our nature, and to vindicate its operation 
in those successive Acts by which the Christian creed, as confessed by 
the Reformed Church of England, has been constructed. The remark 
that upon faith, in the general sense of the word, every civilization 
has been based, and that in proportion as such faith has been weakened 
has every civilization tottered to its fall, has a considerable amount of 
truth in it. Asa matter of fact, men have believed in supernatural 
powers, though those powers have been usually very “ unspiritual 
gods,” and the world assigned them as a dwelling-place by no means 
always a supersensuous world. The belief in the invisible is no proof 
of the soundness of any of the creeds of civilization. Faith in the 
Noumenal Sphere cannot be justified by the universality of the concep- 
tion, for it cannot be shown to be universal. Faith, again, is not its 
own virtue, neither do we know of any organ or principle which 
directly acquaints us with supersensuous realities. We believe a pro- 
position because we have evidence of its truth. Professor Wace does 
assign reasons for his acceptance of traditional Christianity, though, as 
we suppose, he regards faith as in itself an authoritative principle. 
Thus he vindicates the Biblical miracles, citing a rather paradoxical 
passage from a “frank representative’’ of science, who is pleased to 
describe certain extraordinary events as possible, apparently because 
he has brought himself to believe that such events may appear in the 
order of Nature to-morrow, in which case we submit they would cease 
to be miracles. As our author has cited what we cannot but regard 
as an unnecessarily generous concession to the supernaturalists, we will 
supplement his statement by quoting the “frank representative's” 
formal and final verdict, which he has refrained from citing. 





5 “The Foundations of Faith, Considered in Eight Sermons preached before 
the University of Oxford, in the year 1879, at the Lecture founded by John Bamp- 
ton, M.A.” By Henry Wace, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History in King’s College. London: Pickering & Co. 1880. 
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“ When apparent disorders are found to be only the recurrent pulses of a 
slow working order, and the wonder of a year becomes the commonplace of a 
century; when repeated and minute examination never reveals a break in the 
chain of causes and effects ; and the whole edifice of practical life is built upon 
afaith in its continuity ; the belief that that chain has never been broken and 
will never be broken becomes one of the strongest and most justifiable of human 
convictions. And it must be admitted to be a reasonable request, if we ask 
those who would have us put faith in the actual occurrence of interruptions of 
that order, to produce evidence in favour of their view not only equal but 
superior in weight to that which leads us to adopt ours. ... .. Those who 
study the extant records of miracles with due attention will judge for them- 
selves how far it has ever been supplied.” ‘“ Hume,” by Professor Huxley, 
pp. 127-139. 


Another testimony in favour of Christian supernaturalness is, we 
are told, the intense conviction of prophets and apostles of the reality 
of the revelations which they gave to the world. An argument which 
does not strike us as being very convincing, since the history of religious 
enthusiasm in all ages supplies us with abundance of illustrations of men 
who have identified the overpowering impressions, the besieging ideas, 
the daring hopes of their own exalted minds with Divine communica- 
tions, or have taken subjective visions for real appearances of celestial 
persons. In Professor Wace’s defence of Biblical inspiration we are 
instructed how, ‘under a large and generous treatment,” the first 
chapter of Genesis wiil be found one of the most pregnant revelations 
in the whole compass of the Scriptures. By the help of vague 
generalization, a reference to Longinus, and a quotation from Job, the 
anti-scientific statements in this chapter are made to disappear. Our 
author is not far wrong when he says that this portion of Genesis is 
not a revelation of Nature, but a revelation of God. From his point 
of view it becomes a wholly subordinate question ‘“‘ whether” the dis- 
coveries of science respecting the past history of the globe correspond 
exactly to his (the sacred writer’s) narration. As that narration is a 
revelation of God, and not of Nature, the Bampton lecturer might as 
well have said that it is of no consequence whether they correspond or 
not. Exactness of statement, definiteness of conception, logical pre- 
cision, apprehension of fact, strict critical accuracy are secondary con- 
siderations to too many of the defenders of the faith. Emotional 
excitement, esthetic satisfaction, congruity with educational prepos- 
session are effective substitutes for the cold passionless processes of 
logical analysis and cross-examining thought. 

The Mosaic narrative is once more put to the rack in Mr. R. W. 
Wright’s ingenious speculative treatise on “ Life and its true Genesis.” 
The one “ vital point” which the intrepid author is desirous to estab- 
lish is, that the primordial germs of all living things, man alone 
excepted, are in themselves upon the earth, and that they severally 
make their appearance when the requisite environing conditions exist. 
The foundation of this emphatic formula is suggested by a re-interpre- 
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tation of Genesis i. 11, Whose seed is in itself. These simple words 
are explained to mean, ‘ Whose primordial germs are implanted in 
the earth.” The representation in the text, however, is very intelli- 
gible. Three kinds of vegetable growth are specified in verse 11, the 
tender green, or grass, springing up spontaneously ; the seed-producing 
plant; and the fruit-tree, whose seed also is in itself. The objection to 
the literal rendering, seed—that, previously to the creative act, there 
was no tree or plant from which the seed could be derived—is not 
valid. Thecontext does not require that they should be derived from 
previous seed. All that is meant is, that when the Divine word 
brought them into existence, it brought them into existence as seed- 
producing plants. We can find no trace in the Hebrew of a germinal 
principle implanted in the ground, Mr. Wright’s impeachment of the 
accuracy of the Hebrew text is not to be tolerated. The expression 
in verse 11 is repeated in verse 12, which is, at any rate, a presump- 
tion of the soundness of the text. Mr. Wright professes a decided 
preference for the Septuagint translation; but in this case the Greek 
version so closely follows the Hebrew that it was scarcely worth his 
while to turn to the Alexandrian version. Nor can we admit that he 
is justified in translating uirod év aire, each in itself. Moreover, he 
sets an undue value on the Septuagint translation, for though a dis- 
criminative criticism may sometimes correct the errors in our Hebrew 
Bible by the cautious use of the Greek version, the imperfect know- 
ledge of Hebrew which it betrays, the gross blunders, arbitrary inter- 
polations, and studied variations which occur in it, render it impossible 
for us to admit its authority, except within very circumscribed 
limits. The argument of the book, resting, as we think, on false 
premises, is expanded into ten chapters on Life, Forest Growths, 
Vitality of Seeds, Plant Migration, Distribution and Permanence of 
Species, Force, Correlation and Darwinism, &c. With fervid eloquence 
and passionate protestation the zealous vindicator of the old creed 
assails Mr. Spencer and ridicules Mr. Darwin. Refusing to believe that 
“‘ the little whirligig of Darwin is the author of it all,” and recoiling 
before the dismantled planets of “ bright-eyed science,” he avows his 
preference for blear-eyed bigotry in his cloistered den mumbling 
unintelligible prayers, and abides in the simple faith of the Star-led 
Magi, who, he informs us, with an enviable accuracy which shows his 
proficiency in chronological and meteorological studies, “‘ came on that 
bleak December night 1880 years ago, to pay their homage to the 
Christ Child.” 

In Dr. Calderwood’s “ Parables” we have, happily, no pseudo- 
scientific attempt to justify revelation.’ They are written in a simple 
intelligible manner, and may be read with satisfaction by all who 
accept his general premiss. They do not satisfy us, because we are 
not in agreement with him. The historical colouring, the primary 
import, the suggestive circumstances, are not at all, or only very inade- 
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quately apprehended; but from the point of view of the ordinary 
orthodox reader they will be found sufficiently critical and instructive. 

Our next work belongs rather to the biographical than the theo- 
logical library. Though published in the author’s lifetime, it may 
almost rank as a posthumous book, since the narrative of judgments, 
impressions, and struggles which it chronicles was written in 1853, for 
the instruction of children then in infancy. “ A Life’s Decision” will 
interest ull those who have shared the painful experiences of the author, 
or who, living in our own day, and having to face the problems of 
religion and philosophy which meet them now, are treading the same 
path which Mr. Allies, its author, trod thirty years ago.* The school 
of thought to which this gentleman once belonged was that of the 
Anglican Church, as represented by the thoughtful and earnest pro- 
moters of the Oxford movement. His experience at home and obser- 
vation abroad, his patriotic studies, and, we should say, the natural 
tendencies of his intellectual and moral nature induced him to abandon 
Anglicanism and make his peace with the Roman Catholic Church. 
There can be little doubt that that harmonious, logical cohesion of 
doctrine and practice, which Mr. Allies so impetuously demanded, was 
not discoverable in the Church of England. We can quite understand, 
for we have not been without analogous reflections and sympathies, the 
almost irresistible craving for a source of Truth, for an oracular autho- 
rity, for infallible, intellectual guidance, and as that is not to be found 
in the English Church, and is not offered by any Church in Christen- 
dom except that of Rome, it is in Rome, which does offer it, that men, 
urged by this passionate lust for the impossible, will seek and, as we 
admit, will fancy that they find it. Starting with certain beliefs and 
desiring satisfaction for certain mental cravings, Mr. Allies, unable to 
find his ‘‘ system,” his “ guardian and exponent,” his “ cohesive struc- 
ture,” in Anglicanism, broke, after a conflict of five years, with the 
English Church, and was received into the Roman Communion of 
Cardinal (then Father) Newman in 1850. Mr. Allies’s mental confor- 
mation is sufficiently illustrated by his interpretation of the ‘“ pheno- 
mena” described in his letter containing an account of his visit to the 
Addolorata and Estatica in the Tyrol, as a direct exertion of Almighty 
power, and his conviction that through his prayers to our “ Blessed 
Lady” the symptoms of typhus fever in his wife disappeared, and that 
as a consequence of Her interference he and his family were preserved 
from that fatal scourge. Mr. Allies’s volume contains many sketches 
of contemporaries, chiefly ecclesiastical, whom he knew, and some of 
whom, to use the expression which Lord Beaconsfield, when Mr. 
D'Israeli, thought himself justified in applying to Sir James Graham, he 
did not so much respect as regard. Pre-eminent among these is the 
late Bishop of Oxford, Samuel Wilberforce, whom he portrays as now 
soft, sleek, and silky, now prompt and bristling, a man of two weights 
and two measures, the brandisher of episcopal authority, under whose 





8 «A Life’s Decision.” By T. W. Allies, Author of ‘‘ Per Crucem ad Lucem,”’ 
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stick, for he will not call it his crosier, he lived in the years 1845-50, 
Bishop Blomfield, whose chaplain Mr. Allies was appointed in 1840, 
he paints in colours nearly as dark. Truckling to expediency, attempt- 
ing to sit between two stools, accepting so much Puseyism as tended 
to make him a greater man than before, London’s prelate was some- 
times rebuked for his ‘‘extremely uncatholic sentiments,” by this 
theological Bantam-cock, as one of the bishop’s admirers, not very 
respectfully, but perhaps not unappropriately, designated Mr. Allies. 
On one occasion Dr. Pusey is profanely described as “squeezable to 
anything ;” and Keble on all occasions apparently figures as an eccle- 
siastical Walton, fishing by the side of quiet streams, and enjoying the 
lights and shadows as he dangled his hook at the end of a rod—no 
Athanasius as Mr. Allies had dreamed, but, what in his estimation 
seems now to be the most contemptible of all things, an Anglican 
parson ; or if there is anything more contemptible it is the Anglican 
episcopate in general. Disgusted with old Howley, especially with 
his mederation and venerableness, disgusted with Bishop Blomfield, 
and still more disgusted with the Gorham Judgment, Mr. Allies 
does not surprise us by coming to the conclusion that life in the Church 
of England was not worth living, and sought a happier existence, where 
authority might triumph over private judgment, and the demand for 
infallibility and the thirst for the supernatural be satisfied, if not in 
reality, at least in dream, 

The phenomena which Mr. Allies records in the case of the Tyrolese 
devotees seem closely related to phenomena noted in medizval Hagio- 
logy. A Lilliputian Christ on the cross is reported to have been 
found in the heart of Clara of Montfaucon. Prodigies, as startling, if 
not so well attested, occurred in the case of St. Theresa, Christina. 
Mirabilis and others of the rapturous or delirious order of Mystics, 
some of whose strange experiences are related in Dr. R. A. Vaughan’s 
“Hours with the Mystics,” first published in 1856, and now reproduced 
in a third edition.?’ The work cannot be regarded as a profound or 
exhaustive history of Mysticism, but it exhibits learning, research, 
and good taste, is always interesting and sometimes entertaining. 
Christian mysticism, though, in certain cases, delirious, sensuous, and 
altogether unwholesome, has its favourable phases—grace, goodness, 
beauty, poetry, gleam like sunbeams through clouds of morbid be- 
wilderment. But mysticism is not exclusively Christian, it combines 
with Theism, Pantheism, and even Atheism. The mystic who closes 
his eyes on the world of sense, that by religious or intellectual insight 
he may discern the realities of the supernatural universe, has many 
varieties. Hence Dr. Vaughan includes in his portrait gallery not 
only Bernard, Hugo Tauler, Angela de Foligni, Catherine of Siena, &c., 
but Plotirus, Porphyry, Proclus. Analogies, too, are detected between 
Schelling, Coleridge, and the Neoplatonist, between Hegel and Eckart, 





® “ Hours with the Mystics. A Contribution to the History of Religious 
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Emerson and Angelus Silesius. The republication of these volumes 
is opportune, if, as the author’s son, Mr. Wycliffe Vaughan, affirms, 
“in much of the more spiritual progress going on around us there is 
a good deal of Mysticism.” Ifthe horror of Rationalism, of which he 
speaks as likely to drive men to the opposite extreme, is destined to 
have that effect, we trust that the excesses of the hysterical mystic at 
least may be avoided. 

Mysticism penetrates into religion, into poetry, into prophecy, with 
varying and qualified force and character. ‘Traces of it may be found 
in the grand and obscure Ezekiel and the lofty and enthusiastic deutero- 
Isaiah. As an auxiliary to the study of these writings we recommend 
the fourth volume of Ewald’s “ Commentary on the Prophets of the Old 
Testament ;”" the last annual instalment of Messrs, Williams and 
Norgate’s popular library of German theology. 

Three volumes of ‘‘ Sacred Books of the Kast,” translated by com- 
petent Oriental scholars, and edited by Professor Max Miiller, deserve 
a cordial recognition." ‘The Institutes of Vishnu,” rendered into 
English by Mr. Julius Jolly, may be described as a collection of ancient 
aphorisms on the sacred laws of India, supposed to be communicated 
by the god Vishnu to the goddess of the earth. Of unknown author- 
ship, this literature appears to have sprung up, in particular certain 
portions of it, near the primitive home of the Aryan civilization, 
several centuries before our era. Thelawscontained in this volume relate 
to political and social duties, crimes, ceremonies, and religious practices. 
Of the Pahlavi Texts in Mr. E. W. West’s volume,” the Bundahis 
deal chiefly with cosmogony, myths, and traditions, and are by him 
roughly compared to the Book of Genesis; the Bahman Yast he 
likens to the Apocalypse; and the Shdyast ld-shdyast bears some re- 
semblance to Leviticus. All three are full of translations from old 
Avesta texts, collected together probably in the latter days of the 
Sasanian dynasty, and finally rearranged some time after the Muham- 
madan conquest of Persia, so that practically they may be taken as 
representing the ideas entertained of their prehistoric religion by 
Persians in the sixth century, but modified so far as to suit the taste 
and exigencies of the tenth. Two most important rectifications of 
popular misconceptions are derived from this ‘‘ contribution towards a 
correct account of medieval Zoroastrianism.” The Parsi religion has 
long been represented by opponents as a dualism. The Bundahis, 
however, distinctly limit the power, the knowledge, and the existence 
of Aharman; the Persian and Christian ideas of the evil spirit are so 
nearly alike that Mr. West is unable to assign them a different origin. 





10 « Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament.” By the late George 
Heinrich August von Ewald. ‘Translated by J. Frederick Smith. Vol. IV. 
Hézequiél, Yesaya xl._Ixvi. London: Williams and Norgate. 1880. 

4 “The Sacred Books of the East.” Translated by various Oriental scholars, 
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Julius Jolly. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1880. 
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Zoroastrianism, however, is less hazy and more logical, and does not 
believe in an eternity of evil as Christianity does. Another misre- 
presentation of the Parsi religion has no basis in fact. The supposed 
doctrines of boundless time being the origination of everything is not 
to be found in the Avesta. The Persians did not believe that the two 
Principles Atharmazd and Aharman were produced by an eternal 
being, Zorvan, a personification of time, anda more mature conception 
of reflective and progressive intellect. While Mr. West thinks it still 
unsafe from a scientific point of view to disbelieve in the historical 
existence’ of Zardtust because mystic tales have gathered about his 
name, Mr. James Darmesteter, the translator of our third volume of 
the “‘ Vendidad,” a part of the “ Avesta,” entertains no doubt that 
Zoroaster, a more familiar form of name, is an essential part of the 
Mazdean mythology. In the admirable “ Introduction to the Zend- 
Avesta” (a very improper designation, as Zend means a Commentary 
or Haplanation, and Avesta the law), Mr. Darmesteter gives us an in- 
teresting account of its discovery, interpretation, and formation, explains 
the origin of the Avesta religion, and investigates the character and 
culture of the Vendidad, which is mainly a code of purification, with 
moral digressions and mythical fragments, interspersed and augmented 
by the appropriation of the remnants of an old epic and cosmogonic 
literature, The original texts of the Avesta were not written by 
Persians, but in the language of Media, and they exhibit the ideas of 
the sacerdotal class under the Achemenian dynasty. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


HE drift of the first book’ on our list may be surmised from its 
opening page— Dedicated (by permission) to Herbert Spencer 

and his friend, John Fiske.” Although published in Old England, it 
is the production of a clergyman of Boston, New England, and is 
certainly very unlike the kind of work to which we are accustomed 
from members of the same profession nearer home. We should very 
much like to meet with the pulpit orator, who would treat us to 
a dozen extempore sermons as healthy in tone, and as devoid of 
archaisms, as are the contents of this little book. There is not a trace 
of any antagonism to venerable creeds—on the contrary, the author’s 
acceptance of Christian Theism is clear and firm ; but there is so com- 
plete an absence of the traditional phraseology of the pulpit, and such 
an inartificial representation of the best spirit of the age, that the 
reader totally forgets he has before him the stenographic report of a 
series of seventh-day homilies. In accordance with the circum- 
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stances of its origin there are no learned references, and few 
historical illustrations, but merely a plain and straightforward 
account, level to the meanest capacity, of what will, perhaps, in future 
be known as the Ethical Principles of the nineteenth century ; those 
revised moral conceptions which have attained shape under the 
influence of the historical or evolutionary spirit. The familiar ethical 
terms—duty, obligation, self-love, sacrifice, moral sanction—all receive 
attention, but they are divested of their mysterious or transcendental 
connotations, and are shown to have a real, and even solemn, 
significance, although one strictly relative, and derived from observa- 
tion of the facts of human experience alone. “If by the will of God 
you mean these laws of body, of brain, of heart, of mind—these laws 
of human relationship and association, these laws of the universe about 
us—if you regard these simply as the expression of the will of God, 
then, of course, it makes no difference whether you call it law of Nature 
or will of God; for the two are identical ..... Are not the laws of 
society existing in themselves and by their own nature ? These 
laws are essential in the nature of things; and they stand, and you 
live by keeping them, and die by breaking them, whether there is a 
God or not.” The author is equally rational on the supreme import- 
ance of tne Hedonistic principle. He declares without any vain refine- 
ments that “ the ultimate end of life. . . . ishappiness. You may call it 
pleasure ; you may call it happiness; you may call it blessedness; 
you may call it what you please;” but all the calling in the world 
won't alter the plain fact, that no other end has been, or is conceivable. 
Sacrifice for sacrifice sake is a delusion ; nay, it is criminal; and an 
ultra-altruism which would set up universal self-renunciation as an 
ethical aim either is sheer madness, or issues in a subtle form of 
Egoism. The author excellently refutes the charge so often brought 
against the Ethics of Evolution, that it is only an endorsement of the 
wicked doctrine, “ might makes right.” ‘‘ The struggle for life, and the 
survival of the fittest,” is capable of bearing an interpretation in 
harmony with our highest intuitions, if we will only abstain from read- 
ing it in the narrowest possible way, and will admit that the “ survival 
of the fittest,” applied to man, means a continual supplanting of lower 
physical by higher spiritual energies. Who can doubt that survival 
in the future will depend on a greater social cohesion, which again 
can only result from a fuller development of sympathy, and a more 
spontaneous tendency to sacrifice individual claims for the sake of a 
gain to the community? It is plain enough from the teaching of this 
book that the perils of the future do not lie in the growing tendency 
towards a scientific Ethics, but in the continued reliance on external 
authority, some privileged civil or spiritual Power, or on the disin- 
tegrating influence of an d prioré or individualistic psychology. 
Professor Monck’s book contains a very full account of formal 
deductive logic.? It is divided into two parts; the first part, about 
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a third of the work, being devoted to the elements, and written for 
school use ; the latter, and larger, part consisting of discussions of some 
of the more difficult questions which have to be considered by students 
desirous of going somewhat deeper into the subject. With regard to 
the first part there is little calling for special remark. The ordinary 
topics are treated clearly, and at quite sufficient length. There is no 
attempt at innovation, even the quantification of the predicate being 
ignored. The “supplemental chapters” treat of such topics as the 
“ Definition and Province of Logic,” ‘‘ Analytical and Synthetic Pro- 
positions,” Reductio ad Impossibile, and “Sophisms.” The author 
does not seem quite clear with respect to the relation of formal to 
material logic. Material logic cannot dispense with the calculus of 
probability. No verbal artifices will bridge the chasm between 
necessary and probable inference. ‘“ How,” asks Professor Monck, 
“should the proposition ‘ Nearly all B’s are C’s,’ be treated in logic? 
Most writers would say either that we are to drop the ‘ Nearly,’ and 
treat it by a sort of courtesy as a universal proposition, or else 
since Nearly-all falls short of All we must cut it down to the bare 
logical some. I think it better to treat Nearly-all-B as a distinct term 
from B—a sub-class of the B’s nearly, but not quite, coincident in its 
extension with the higher class B. ‘The proposition is, therefore, a 
universal proposition, but its subject is not B, but Nearly-all-b’s.”. A 
subject may be formed of ‘“ Nearly-all-B’s,” but how much better are 
we off than if we “‘ cut it down to the bare logical some ?” Real univer- 
sality is not gained in the conclusion ; and what precisely is the sense 
of the proposition ‘ All nearly-all-B’s are C’s?” Formal logic only 
admits the quantities a// and some, and any attempt to evade, or smuggle 
in, degrees of quantity is either vain or extra-logical.’ Professor Monck 
is no friend to the Hamiltonian innovations, preferring to abide by the 
four Aristotelian forms of proposition, and entirely rejecting the 
equational rendering of propositions. There is nothing particularly 
novel in his arguments here, the same objections having been already 
raised by Mill and De Morgan. He believes that he is at issue with 
Mill on the subject of Definition, declining to recognize the implication 
of existence in any form of definition ; whereas Mill had distinguished 
real trom nominal definitions by the implication of the existence of the 
subject in the former case; the former being two propositions packed 
together, the one merely explicative or a nominal definition, the other 
synthetical, assertory of the existence of the subject. “The assump- 
tion or assertion of a corresponding class of things is not made by the 
assertion itself, but by the context in which it is found.” There is 
really no difference between the two writers, as Mill, equally with 
Professor Monck, holds that the logical copula does not connote exist- 
ence, and declares that no science can be based merely on definition— 
that is, in effect regards ail definitions as nominal. There is rather 
more space allotted to the process of Reductio ad impossibile than 
appears requisite for any expository purpose. The process once clearly 
explained, it may be left to the ingenuity of the student to apply it to 
any of the figures. 
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Mr. Milnes’s primer’ might serve as an excellent introduction to 
the larger work of Professor Monck. The book is sufficiently modest 
in its pretensions, giving a bare outline of formal logic, and not even 
encumbering the memory of the student with the time-honoured mne- 
monics lines and the mysterious processes of reduction. The author 
gives evidence of possessing all the qualities of an excellent practical 
teacher, keeping strictly to the point, and treating his subject in as 
simple and untechnical a fashion as is compatible with scientific 
clearness of exposition. He rightly enters with a little detail into 
Immediate inference, the point where the student usually encounters 
his first difficulties. All arguments are rendered perspicuous by the 
employment of straight lines, which the author preters to the re- 
presentation by circles. We are glad to observe the process of 
contraposition is simplified, in the fashion advocated by Professor 
Bain, by employing first the process of obversion and then converting 
the obverted form. We trust that this method will soon be generally 
adopted. Some space is given to the Compatibility of propositions, a 
matter frequently passed over in logical text books. We must, however, 
demur to the statement that ‘‘ adjectives have only connotation.” The 
reason assigned is that adjectives “do not serve to designate any 
particular objects.” But it is not necessary that the class should be 
limited in order that a term may be applicable. The denotation of 
“white” or “ round” is assured, although the sum total of the objects 
to which the term applies is never likely to be definitely ascertained. 
At the end of the book there is a collection of elementary exercises, 
which have been selected with some care. 

Notwithstanding that excellent translations of the Platonic Dialogues 
already exist, Mr. Church has performed no fruitless work in re-trans- 
lating and bringing together in a handy volume the Enthyphron, 
Apology, Crito, and Phaedo.* These dialogues, whatever their precise 
historical value may be, give so very vivid a picture of the man 
Socrates, as he appeared in retrospect to the most gifted of his 
contemporaries, that they will alwaysbe preferred to any modern version 
of the trial and death of philosophy’s first great martyr. A careful 
_ introduction is prefixed to the selection, which will still further assist 
the reader in realizing the various scenes. 

The diffuse title of Dr. Painter’s book* leaves the would-be reader in 
no doubt as to what he may expect. When we add that it is dedicated 
“to the praise, honour, glory, and worship of God,” and is the first of 





* “ Elementary Notices of Logic: being the Logic of the First Figure designed 
as Prolegomena to the Study of Geometry.” By Alfred Milnes, M.A. (Lond.), 
Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford. London: W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen. 

4 “The Trial and Death of Socrates: being the Enthyphron, Apology, Crito, 
and Phaedo of Plato.” Translated into English by F. J. Church. London; 
Macmillan & Co. 

5 “ Science a Stronghold of Belief: or, Scientific and Common-sense Proofs 
of the Reasonableness of Religious Belief, as based on a plain and candid study of 
Nature and of the Scriptures, The whole forming a general practical view of belief, 
and an opposition’ to modern doubt and infidelity.” By Richard Budd Painter, 
M.D., F.R.C.S. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington. 
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five volumes in which “ the errors of the cultured Sceptics, Positivists, 
Agnostics, Monists, and Materialistic scoffers,” will bethoroughly exposed; 
a table of contents will be rendered almost superfluous. Dr. Painter 
is a retired physician, who is bent upon setting a wrong-headed world 
right before he dies, at the cost of something over two thousand closely 
printed pages. The magnitude of his task sits lightly on him, how- 
ever, and his courage certainly deserves a word of praise. ‘To the 
natural reflection that the materials of this volume are somewhat 
heterogeneous, the author frankly replies that he does not hold with 
the modern practice of parcelling out the domain of knowledge into 
departments. “‘ You must keep separate the consideration of physics and 
metaphysics,” say the philosophers. ‘But why the ‘must’ ? I contend 
that it is not in accordance with true philosophy to attempt any 
artificial separation of the various facts, and evidences, and modes of 
thought in regard to any subject in the whole range of things that 
come within the scope of man’s cognition. . . . . You must study both 
together—the book of Revelation and the book of Nature—just as 
you study physics and chemistry together,” &c. After this hopeful 
beginning the reader will not be surprised to find sundry incongruities 
and odd juxtapositions. After a chapter entitled ‘‘ Conceit in Science 
and Philosophy,” in which some heavy blows are dealt all round the 
inquiring world, the theme of the present volume, “God in Nature,” 
is taken up and exhaustively treated in eighteen chapters, commencing 
with Matter and Force, and ending with Reason and Instinct. The 
first volume is intended to be eminently expository, but ever and anon 
the author breaks the thread of his narrative to put some poser to the 
“unbelieving Materialist,” or to show how neatly these discoveries of 
the scientist fit in with the unscientific assertions of the Biblical authors. 
The writer ever and anon puts the man of science into a fix by demand- 
ing bluntly of him, when the latter has done his utmost, ‘* Why is 
this?” Why is attraction and repulsion manifested between the various 
states of matter? If the inorganic world “is a mighty mystery,” much 
more the living world, and nerve energy is the crowning mystery of 
all, Of course the mental operations, especially the unconscious ones, 
are a great “stronghold of belief.” ‘This unconscious part of the 
organic mind is the essential spirit of organic life, and by God’s will 
and pleasure the cause of life... . It is in the blood and sap and 
bioplasm that matter and spirit meet. But here we can go no further 
—-spirit must be to us a sealed problem this side of the grave.” Of 
course the writer revels in these ‘sealed problems.” It is very 
curious how strong the tendency to Agnosticism is on the part of 
fanatical Gnostics, provided the Agnosticism do not touch the ‘ Great 
Original.” To be ignorant of the First Cause is impiety and blasphemy, 
to be ignorant of the modus operandi of the First Cause is reverence and 
humility. Thus our present author positively gloats over the circum- 
stance that scientific men have been hitherto baffled in attempting to 
explain a large number of Instincts. Every laboured, but doubtfully 
successful, attempt to trace unconscious mental action a step back is 
laid hold of with ayidity to checkmate the Evolutionist. ‘ How came 
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these remarkable differences and peculiarities, Materialist ?’ Here’s 
a piece of the unknown to take down your conceit and pride, Mr. 
Atheist. Writers of this class have a most extraordinary idea of the 
proper method of vindicating the ways of God. They seem to think 
that the demonstration of human incapacity is the only way to save 
the credit of the Omnipotent. It is as if the subjects of an 
emperor would perforce deny his authority if his decrees were 
carried out by deputies, if they were not taken to prison, or had their 
taxes collected, by his own hand. But if God be all in all, what is 
the gain to dogmatic Atheism, and loss to positive Theism, in our exact 
comprehension of all the links of the marvellous phenomenal chain? The 
present volume, we are frequently reminded, is only a first instalment. 
The greater problems are still to come. Here we have only Astronomy, 
Physics, Chemistry, and Anatomy. But there is still Chance and 
Necessity, Evolution and Darwinism, the God of the Scriptures, and 
the “Great Blight.” A  Positivistic Monistic critic may wearily 
wonder—who reads such books as these? Echo answers—“ Who ?” 
“The Past in the Present: What is Civilization?” are “ten of the 
Rhind Lectures on Archeology delivered in 1876 and 1878,” 
furnishing an interesting account of a number of old Scottish super- 
stitious ideas and practices which have, survived to the present time, 
as well as answers to the difficult questions naturally suggested by the 
foregoing review. Where is the line to be drawn between savagery and 
civilization, and may our so-called civilization be hereafter lost? The 
author would draw a marked distinction between civilization and 
culture. We consider ourselves a civilized people now, but why? 
Not because the multitudes have attained so very high an intellectual 
and moral level as compared with the primitive inhabitants of these 
islands, but because there is a thin stratum of superior culture which 
engrosses attention, and is taken as representative of the nation asa 
whole. ‘In point of fact, our high culture does not embrace the 
millions, but is confined to the thousands, It would no doubt embrace 
every one if the test of culture were to be found in the mere use of 
such things as fabrics from power-looms, steam-engines for locomotion, 
and electricity for the interchange of thought. These things are, of 
course, the outcome of culture, but what have the millions to do with 
their existence? They are not the products of a culture personal to 
them. The millions, as a result of the state of civilization in which 
they live, use, and benefit by, these and many other things. But what 
part did they play in calling them into existence, and how would it fare 
with the prospects of their continuance if the upper ten thousands died 
suddenly out?” ‘This perilous state of things suggests a further 
question. Is it possible, or likely, that we shall lose the civilization 
that has been acquired by the character and genius of the few? On 
this subject there has been for some time a rather too complacent 
optimism. As the old doctrine regarded man at his best as fallen from a 
higher estate, so a sort of inevitable tendency to perpetual progress 


6 «The Past in the Present: What is Civilization?’ By Arthur Mitchell, 
M.D., LL.D. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 
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has come in recent times to be looked upon as something too certain to 
need proof. But the one doctrine is as far from truth as the 
other. The human race in part has degenerated, and will, doubtless, 
again, in part degenerate. Dr. Mitchell is quite at one with Mr. 
Spencer and others in regarding a large number (perhaps the majority) 
of savages as inferior, both in technical skill and incapacity for entertain- 
ing abstract ideas, to their almost forgotten ancestors. In fact there is 
always a struggle going on between the necessary restraints of a 
society, growing ever more numerous and complex, and the instinctive 
craving, representing a rude form of life, to regain the liberty 
only possible in a simpler social state. Besides the natural tendency 
to undo the web of progress, there is the democratic danger, or the 
tendency to level social inequalities, by expending effort solely in 
improving the masses or keeping alive the weak, and leaving superiority 
both of mind and body to take its chance. The consequence is that medio- 
crity acquires the management of affairs, and “leaders cease to be raised.” 
This latter danger must be counteracted, not by the cruel method of 
withholding aid from the weak, but by fostering strength equally with 
weakness. A sign of decadent civilization is an undue prolongation 
of the military and paternal governmental régime. Dr. Mitchell agrees 
here also with Mr. Herbert Spencer in deprecating the political 
theory, which favours the direct management of the rising generation 
by the State, in preference to the indirect control through the family. 
Lastly, there is the religious difficulty. The chief hindrance to 
progress lies in the great diversity of creeds. A universal civiliza- 
tion will only be possible for ‘one people worshipping one God in one 
tongue.” 

“ Scientific Transcendentalism” is a clever book,’ with a freshly 
written and suggestive introduction. The author relates how some 
years ago he was in the service of a South American Bank, with no 
literary ambition, and no conscious bias to metaphysics, when he 
awoke one morning ‘‘ to find himself possessed of a curious power of 
inventing allegories or parables on all sorts of moral and metaphysical 
subjects.” This strange experience was so persistent and puzzling, that 
the subject of it determined to throw up his employment, and devote 
all his time to “a careful study of the phenomena.” For this pur- 
pose he took up his abode in Paris, and later on in London, not with 
the object of “poring over miserable books” of philosophic lore, but, 
in an environment of the richest variety, to ponder on the mys- 
teries of life, and to evolve a theory of mind and matter from protracted 
reflection on the facts of positive experience. His observations and 
meditations led him to perceive the highly symbolicai nature of all our 
mental and material expressions. We are all trying, he found, to com- 
municate by means of symbols to which thereis no universally recognized 
key. The bulk of us are content with the descriptions of other men, 
who are supposed to have had first-hand experience themselves, but 
they fail as completely to bring us in contact with reality as the 





7 “ Scientific Transcendentalism.” By D. M. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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books of American travel a European, who has never crossed the 
Atlantic. This is the relation of a prophet to the masses. The 
prophet states what he has directly “seen” and felt, bewilders his 
contemporaries, and is followed by a host of interpreters who develop his 
vivid allegories into a fantastic mythology. The author starts with 
the proposition that wherever there is the possibility of assimilation 
there must be radical identity. Now we cannot think except in 
terms of matter—ergo, matter and mind must be essentially one. The 
facts of matter and the facts of mind exactly square. The material 
mosaic is exactly represented by the spiritual mosaic. ‘From the 
food received into the system we extract that which, is similar to the 
body and expel the rest. From our material perception we abstract 
the similar or essential attributes and ignore the accidental.” After 
many wanderings, “ meditations in Flemish churches and quaint 
Rhine towns,’’ he comes, in London, to the conclusion that “ Mind is 
matter in a highly condensed or abstract form; matter is mind in a 
very diffused, developed, expanded form, Mind is what matter has been; 
matter is what mind will be.” Having grasped the central idea of his 
theory, he plunged into “ material” studies, and began with a new logic 
“from the vitality stand-point,” and did not neglect the very estimable 
procedure of making himself acquainted with all possible objections 
to his theories. The present little work is the “‘logic” referred to. The 
author apologizes for its skeleton-like appearance and “ barbarous 
style,” but thinks the sacrifice of a little sentimentalism no great price 
to pay for the quintessence of truth. The little book is, indeed, no 
agreeable reading, and is also as little like the school logics as a 
book could well be ; but it is by no means barren of suggestive remarks, 
and, if expanded, might have a very presentable appearance as a 
system of metaphysics. We must be content with stating its positive 
results. There are three principles—one of substance, another of motion, 
and a third of order. Motion is known under the forms of creation 
and destruction, there being a thorough-going parallelism between the 
phenomena of matter and mind a—parallelism, however, which will 
probably strike the reader as more superficial than real. The leading 
phase of order is the law of development ; substance is either matter, 
mind, or spirit. Man is the synthesis of these three. In “a well- 
developed specimen of humanity” there is a body of matter containing 
a soul of mind, within which is a spirit of spirit. ‘“ When the first 
is an adult the second should be an embryo and the third should 
bea germ.” But alas! well-developed specimens are rare. Not all 
have “souls,” and few, indeed, have “spirits.” Whence, however, 
the gulf of incommunicability between different classes of men, One 
at the lower level cannot comprehend a voice from above, and when 
there is an awakening of the spirit a few may mutter “an angel 
spake to him,” but the majority will only remark “ that it thundered.” 
The value of this little book consists, perhaps, less in the intrinsic 
novelty of its positions, than in the evidence it affords of real 
personal thinking. 

“ A Letter on the ‘ Exact God’” isa little brochure of eighteen pages 
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dated from South Kensington.’ The writer is apparently sick of the 
pretensions of Exact dogmatists both of the theological and the secular 
school. Materialist and anti-Materialist are incessantly throwing stones 
at each other, although the house which holds the one is as fragile as that 
which shelters the other. But why should not these bellicose parties 
come to terms? Practically, the writer argues, all parties are agreed 
that there is a Supreme management or control. It is the spiritualist’s 
assumption when assailing the anti-supernaturalist, and it is the tacit 
trust which enables the non-spiritualist to have unlimited faith in the 
inferences from experience, and to characterize the idea of “ miracle” as 
unthinkable. Along with this universal belief we have the equally 
undeniable fact, that, attenuate the notion as we will, we cannot get 
rid of the idea of material substance. These two principia being 
granted, we have all we want for a universal and irresistible creed. 
There is no compulsion to pin our faith to this or that mode of 
material manifestation, to declare what must be the next minute, or 
a million years hence, but whatever happens we cannot help believing 
will be conformable to an established and comprehensible order. “ I would 
say, that not more surely do I believe that when we next meet I shall 
grasp your tangible fleshly hand, than I am also assured that I shall 
some time stand before the face of a Reasonable, and Personal, ay, and 
a Material God.” 

_ The author of a Paper read before the Wellington Philosophical 
Society’ claims to have independently arrived, as far back as the year 
1870, at the metaphysical theory broached by the late Professor 
Clifford. This doctrine is Omnisentiency. The only existences are 
-strands of feelings variously combined, such as make up the con- 
sciousness of the individual self; and of those other “ejects” which 
answer to feelings beyond individual consciousness. The reality is 
mind-stuff, what is phenomenal to one mind being merely portions of 
mind-stuff regarded from a point without it. The author, while in 
fundamental agreement with Professor Clifford, aims at supplying 
omissions on the latter's part. Clifford had accounted for the 
“relations of nextness in space and sequence in time,” but omitted to 
take note of “degrees of intensity,” ‘differences of volume,” and 
“causal relations.” ‘‘ Without attempting to justify it in these 
pages, I would hazard the conjecture that motion is mind-stuff, that 
volume of feeling 7s mass, and intensity of feeling velocity.” The writer 
finds a verification of his theory that matter in motion is mind-stuft 
in the hypothesis of Sir W. Thomson “which makes all the atoms of 
ordinary matter, and all the particles of ether, to consist of a rota- 
tional motion in an incompressible frictionless fluid. The stoppage of 
the vortex-motion would be the obliteration of both atoms and ether,” 
the sensible universe would vanish, and likewise the noumenal reality 
of mind-stuff. With regard to theology the doctrine is perfectly 
neutral. The Paper is certainly able. 





8 “A Letter on the ‘Exact God.’” By a Mechanist. London: C. Kegan 


Paul & Co. 
9 «On the Doctrine of Mind-stuff.” By Frederick W. Frankland. (Read before 


the Wellington Philosophical Society, 27th September, 1879.) 
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POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


WELVE years ago Mr. C. Buxton, M.P., published a book 
entitled ‘‘Ideas of the Day on Policy,” its aim being, as we are 
informed by his son, Mr. S. C. Buxton, “‘to show what were the actual 
principles at that time swaying public opinion on the more important 
questions of the day.” The latter gentleman has now compiled a 
volume on a somewhat similar plan,! though rather more rudimentary 
inform. Mr. Buxton, instead of giving us any ideas of his own, has 
contented himself with preparing a sort of tabular and synoptic state- 
ment of the various arguments commonly advanced by those who 
support or oppose particular reforms or changes in public policy. 
Mr. Buxton says that he has striven to be impartial, but that he has 
failed in his endeavour “ probably goes without saying,” which is, at 
all events, a candid confession. He enumerates a dozen subjects dis- 
cussed in his father’s book and since decided, and among them we find 
the questions of ‘University Tests, Limited Liability, Charitable 
Trusts, Competitive Examinations, and Irish Tenant Right.” We need 
scarcely profess our inability to concur in‘this sanguine assumption of 
finality. He goes on to say that “ among those which have advanced 
in popularity, but are not yet accepted, are Disestablishment, Intes- 
tacy, Entail, and Abolition of Flogging.” The meaning is obvious, 
but Mr. Buxton’s way of putting it is comically ambiguous. It looks 
as if he thought that there was a growing prejudice in favour of 
entailing property and dying intestate. The book scarcely pretends, 
on the author’s own admission, to be either impartial or exhaustive ; 
but it may be found a useful and, on the whole, a fairly trustworthy 
guide to the more salient aspects of the topics which it treats by 
those who like to gain a smattering of information with the least pos- 
sible expenditure of time and trouble. It is a curious fact, if true, 
that, notwithstanding all we hear of ecclesiasticai activity during the 
last half-century, the number of curates in the course of that period 
has only increased from 5,230 to 5,765, an increase certainly not in 
proportion to that of the population; while that in the number of 
beneficed clergy is but slightly greater. When Mr. Buxton says that 
“the only question of franchise reform within the range of practical 
politics is that designated county franchise,” he shows strange oblivious- 
ness of the circumstance that the assimilation of the borough franchise 
in Ireland to that enjoyed by other parts of the United Kingdom is a 
measure to which the present Government is pledged by a Bill intro- 
duced before the publication of his work. In another passage he tells 
us that one of the objections urged against tke Ballot, as far as it pro- 
vides for the case of illiterate voters, is “‘that literate voters are 
induced to plead illiteracy so that the briber may know which way 
they vote.” We should like to know what is the supposed connection 





1“ A Handbook to Political Questions of the Day.” By S. C. Buxton. 
London: John Murray. 1880. 
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between the means to be taken and the end to be attained. We 
should, indeed, have supposed that the question of the Ballot was 
no ionger “within the range of practical politics ;” and the same 
observation, on the high authority of Lord Beaconsfield, may be said 
to apply to the author’s elaborate marshalling of arguments for and 
against the singular craze of ‘ Reciprocity.” 

A treatise on the ‘‘ Church in Relation to the State,’ by the Rev. E. 
Miller, written from the author’s point of view with decided ability, 
is largely occupied with theological and historical considerations, and 
an attempt to exhibit the relations in question “in Nature, in Revela- 
tion, and in History,” into which we do not feel called upon to enter. 
The author has evidently taken considerable pains to acquaint him- 
self with the works of Canon Stubbs, Mr. Freeman, and other writers 
of the Oxford school, so far as they bear upon his own subject. He 
proceeds to discuss the remedies for present difficulties afforded by dis- 
establishment, by an increase of supervision and control on the part 
of the State, and, lastly, by what he terms “ constitutional adjust- 
ment,” which is his own special panacea. The changes which he most 
strongly urges are a fusion of the two Convocations, their strengthening 
by the addition of alay element, and other means tending to make Con- 
vocation a more genuinely representative body, and a reform in the 
system of ecclesiastical patronage. We need scarcely point out that 
none of these suggestions affect the more serious objections to the 
existence of an official connection between Church and State, and the 
endowment of the former by the latter. The same remark applies to 
the chapter in which the author professes to join issue with the advo- 
eates of Disestablishment, who would probably contemplate with 
equanimity most of the consequences foretold by Mr. Miller, not 
excluding the possibility of a Lord Chancellor—like some of the most 
eminent members of the present Bench—not being a member of the 
Church of England, of the judges omitting to open the assizes by 
attending church—a ceremony now usually performed in a manner 
which has suggested the irreverent criticism that the ‘“ learned 
brethren” who represent her Majesty on circuit are not only of one mind, 
but of one soul—and, most shocking of all—horrescimus referentes—of 
“ the retirement of the bishops from the House of Lords.” We so far 
agree with Mr. Miller as to admit that it would be scarcely satisfactory 
for Disestablishment of the English Church to be carried, as he pre- 
dicts, by Scotch and Irish votes, instead of by the expression of the 
deliberate opinion of the majority of the English people. 

The name of Professor Jebb is so thoroughly identified with the 
spirit of ancient and the cause of modern Hellenism, that the attrac- 
tive little volume which he has published on “ Modern Greece” needs 
but few words of recommendation to those interested in one of the 
most urgent and important questions of the day. The book consists 
of two lectures delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institu- 





2 ‘*The Church in Relation to the State.” By E. Miller. London: C. Kegan 
Paul & Co. 1880. 
3 ‘© Modern Greece.” By R.C. Jebb. London: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 
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tion last winter, a paper on ‘“ The Progress of Greece,” reprinted from 
one of the magazines, and a brief sketch of the somewhat melancholy 
story of Byron’s connection with the Greek war of independence. In 
the latter paper Mr. Jebb traces with much care and skill the con- 
nection between Byron’s first and last visit to Greece, and shows how 
the views which at the time of his death he entertained with respect 
to the Greek cause were substantially identical with those of Canning, 
and, we may add, of the most enlightened statesmen of the present day. 
Tie article on the progress of Greece, political, agricultural, and com- 
mercial, contains much valuable information, compiled from various 
sources, as to the present position and future prospects of the country, 
as to which Professor Jebb expresses himself in terms which we believe 
that no unprejudiced student of his pages will consider unduly san- 
guine. But the chief interest in the book centres in the two Edinburgh 
lectures, the delivery of which must have been a rare treat to the 
members of the Philosophical Institute. In the first the lecturer 
sketches the history of the Greek nationality, his main point being to 
prove the continuous preservation, notwithstanding Slavonic incur- 
sions and foreign domination, of that “strain of Hellenic blocd” of 
which events have tended to the modern regeneration. He gives an 
interesting sketch of the effects of the Roman administration down to 
the inauguration of the Byzantine empire under Leo the Isaurian ; 
and we must not omit to mention his striking picture of the aspects of 
social life in Greece as they would have presented themselves to “the 
intelligent foreigner” between 900 and 1100 a.p. The destruction of 
the Byzantine empire dates from a period almost coincident with the 
Norman conquest of England, just as the Venetian conquest of the 
Morea is synchronous with the English Revolution. The following 
passage, describing the character of the Turk as a ruler of subject 
races, is worth quoting, both as a thoughtful piece of analytical criti- 
cism and as a characteristic example of the author’s literary and his- 
torical candour :— 


“The Turk,” he says, “has been called unspeakable; a bold rhetorical 
figure, when we consider how much he has been spoken of. In one sense no 
epithet could well be less happy. There is nothing ineffable about the Turkish 
system as such. Its distinctive feature is its rigidly matter-of-fact character. 
It consists in literal adherence to a few general rules. Even among well- 
educated Christians it may frequently be observed that few persons are apt to 
be more cruel than a conscientious man who has no imagination. Now, the 
average Turk has not much imagination ; his conscience is such as is formed 
by his religion—that is, by the broad views and injunctions of the Koran; and 
his education is not calculated to correct or moderate this. The average Turk 
is absolutely indifferent to the results produced by applying his gencral rules; 
all that is the will of Allah. What he, as a servant of the Prophet, has to do, 
is to do what the Koran says, or the Sultan; and this he does with varying 
degrees of integrity, but not generally with any diabolical malice ; often, how- 
ever, without that decent moderation which armed strength is apt to forget, 
unless it is restrained by conscience, by cant, or by some power of seeing as 
the victim sees.” 


In the second lecture Professor Jebb gives a very readable, and in 
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some places amusing, account of a recent tour in Greece, “ under the 
leadership of Miltiades,” not the hero of Marathon, but a dragoman 
who seems to understand the requirements of English travellers. 
“ His method,” we are told, ‘‘ of dealing with the natives was some- 
times more summary than we could quite approve, but he had the 
practical merit of generally carrying his point.” 


“On one occasion,” says Mr. Jebb, “we arrived at a village in the Morea 
one evening, and did not know where to look for a lodging. After some in- 
uiries Miltiades knocked at the door of a cottage. The head of the family, a 
armer, was still in the fields, and the farmer’s wife naturally demurred to ad- 
mitting Miltiades and his party. The dialogue that ensued is worthy of record. 
Miltiades, finding that persuasion failed, boldly but gravely asserted that one of 
the party was ‘ an official person.’ The Greek word for ‘ official’ is of vague and 
alarming import in the Greek provinces. ‘The hostess replied, ‘ What sort of 
official?’ Miltiades, unabashed, made answer by uttering the long and solemn 
word xa@nyn7js, ‘A Professor.’ This species of official was evidently a new 
terror in those parts. Opposition quailed. Miltiades had a keen eye for signals 
of distress, but like a true Greek he used his diplomatic advantage with 
dignified moderation ; and the garrison would have surrendered at discretion, 
if the master of the house had not come back from the fields just then and given 
us a hospitable welcome.” 
Before parting with Professor Jebb, the critical instinct must per- 
force assert itself in one or two observations on minor points. We 
cannot understand the figures he gives about marriage portions. He 
says that among the agricultural classes “‘ the parents”—of a peasant 
girl— seek a young man of good character, who has laid by 3,000 or 
4,000 francs; and, according to the prevalent tariff of matrimonial 
exchange—eligible husbands being at a premium—such a youth may 
reasonably expect a dower of quite six times that amount.” It is 
difficult to believe that a young Greek peasant when he sets up house- 
keeping as a rule finds himself in possession of a capital of over £1,000 
sterling, especially when we take into consideration the author's 
remarks as to the poverty and frugality of these people. One doesnot 
see where the money is to come from. In another passage Mr. Jebb 
speaks of going “ down places certainly more difficult than the descent 
to Avernus,” which does not strike a classical man as a very forcible 
illustration. Again, we twice meet with the expression, ‘“ the marked 
distinction,” and ‘“‘the innate distinction of the Hellenic character,” 
where we fancy that the word “ distinctiveness” would have more 
accurately expressed the author’s meaning. Our last criticism is that 
the proofs do not seem to have been very carefully revised. The book 
contains a somewhat remarkable number of misprints, considering the 
high reputation for accuracy which Messrs. Macmillan’s press deservedly 
enjoys. Between pp. 121 and 125 we found no less than four of these 
disfigurements. We have only to add an expression of our hope that 
the book, which is both scholarly and popular, will obtain all the 
success which it certainly deserves. 
Messrs. F. Lloyd and C. Tebbitt* seem to have entered into one of 
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those literary partnerships which we had hitherto imagined to be 
limited by the exigencies of composition to the art of novelists and 
playwrights. We can only suppose that one of these gentlemen 
supplies the argument and the other the rhetoric, in which case we 
are at a loss to know which most to admire. Beginning with the 
modest and important admission that they “did not create the world 
and are not responsible for the intellectual capacity of its denizens,” 
Messrs. Tebbitt and Lloyd proceed to startle us with the apparently 
self-contradictory assertion that ‘‘ we are on firm ground; we rule the 
seas, and on that rule depend for our existence, and in that simple 
dictum, which none can overthrow, lies our argument.” Probably, 
however, we should not have felt so much surprise at this statement 
had we improved our “ intellectual capacity” by a diligent study of the 
jcint-authors’ earlier lucubrations. ‘‘ As we have shown,” they inform 
us, “in our previous writings, the sea is but, as it were, countless 
rivers amalgamated and flowing at the will of thé wayfarer in the 
direction his business takes him.” The subordination of natural 
phenomena to the human will has seldom been expressed in a more 
forcible and gratifying manner. In another passage Messrs. Tebbitt 
and Lloyd predict that “‘ within the lifetime of persons already in 
existence hundreds of millions of men will assert for the new continent 
the primacy of the universe.” From this statement, which in its 
eloquent imagery at once recalls to the mind Burke’s celebrated appeal 
to the recollections of Lord Bathurst, we gather that Messrs. Lloyd and 
Tebbitt are in possession of special and remarkable information as to 
the probable results of the census now in progress in the United 
States. It is interesting to learn from the lucid and precisely reasoned 
pages of our authors that “ minds trained like that of the late J. S. 
Mill to purely abstract thinking are not healthy phenomena, the 
sublimity claimed for them by a certain school being due simply to a 
lack of that definiteness of expression which characterizes the highest 
form of intellect.” Should our readers wish to know what it is that 
Messrs. Lloyd and Tebbitt aré writing about, we can only say that 
after a conscientious study of their discursive pages we scarcely feel 
competent to enlighten them. On the whole, it seems that their 
object is to prove that the more our national responsibilities are 
extended by the pursuit of an “imperial” policy the greater will be 
our national strength; that deficits are admirable things in their way, 
and that the nearer we approach to public bankruptcy the greater will 
be the measure of the prosperity of the public. These observations 
unfortunately come too late to convince a sceptical electorate of the 
benefits conferred on it by the foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield and 
the fiscal policy of Sir Stafford Northcote. The book also contains a 
lengthy disquisition on the merits of repeating rifles, light net ham- 
mocks and strips of newspaper, “ now easily. too easily, procurable in 
the field,” together with some strictures on the inferiority to ensigns of 
sub-lieutenants. Messrs. Lloyd and Tebbitt wind up with a project 
for ‘‘the reconstitution of Asiatic Turkey” by “a practicable scheme,” 
which we learn has already been submitted to “her Majesty’s 
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Cabinet,” and which we commend to the respectful consideration of 
Mr. Ashmead Bartlett. We are pained to learn that, although Messrs. 
Tebbitt and Lloyd “ have applied to the Ottoman Bank, they have not 
yet received an estimate of the amount of Turkish pounds in circula- 
tion.” Mr. Goschen should address a remonstrance to the Porte on 
the subject of this supine neglect and scandalous indignity to British 
subjects. On the whole, we shall hope to hear of Messrs. Lloyd and 
Tebbitt again. Life is not so lively that we can afford to lose two of 
its choicest humorists. 

Messrs. Allen & Co. have sent us the first instalment of a new pub- 
lication, consisting of a précis of the Parliamentary Papers of the 
Session,’ which can scarcely fail to prove of wide utility. The work 
of summarization seems to have been executed with care and judg- 
ment. The part before us is largely composed of official reports on 
foreign affairs, but also embraces returns dealing with such varied 
subjects as the sale of glebe lands during the last ten years, the Indian 
rainfall of 1878, and the manufacture in the United States of oleo- 
margarine. An abstract of this kind ought to find a place on the 
shelves of many a library which cannot afford space for blue-books. 

The somewhat sensational letter to Lord Hartington on the condi- 
tion of Behar,’ which has been published by Mr. C. J. O’Donnell, has 
already been the subject of much discussion, and many of the writer's 
allegations have been warmly controverted in well-informed quarters. 
Mr. O’Donnell, whose literary style strongly reminds us of his brother’s, 
holds that the clearly unsatisfactory position of the ryots in the pro- 
vince of Behar has been brought about by an oppressive land system, 
by the legalized extortions of zemindars and money-lenders, and by 
the conditions under which indigo-planting is carried on with the 
favour of an official class possessing extensive relations among the 
planters. Mr. O’Donnell should certainly be an authority on the 
subject of which he treats, provided his conclusions can be assumed 
to be unbiassed. From a recent expression of opinion on the part of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Ashley Eden, taken in connection with the 
administrative report which has been issued by the Divisional Com- 
missioner, we are inclined to hope that the view expressed by 
Mr. O'Donnell is unnecessarily sombre. He certainly will not aid 
his cause by speaking of the “vapourings” of Dr. Hunter, and dis- 
missing that eminent official as ‘“‘a gentleman of exceptionally narrow 
Indian experience, and exceptionally small Indian repute.” We do 
not know whether the courage or the impropriety of such language, 
applied by a former subordinate to his superior, is the more worthy of 
remark or animadversion. 

For further information on the indigo trade, Mr. O’Donnell’s readers 
may turn to a useful volume on “Indian Industries,”” which, without 
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much pretence to originality, has been compiled in a very convenient 
form, the various subjects being arranged alphabetically, by Mrs. Eliot 
James. She says that 

“The indigo factories when conducted on a large scale cannot fail to 
give a good interest for the money invested in them. It is the ryot who suffers 
in a bad season. They say ‘ indigo is a fine thing to put money into the purse 
of the baboo, but the poor people do not want to see it, it raises the price of 
rice, and the rent of land.’ The small owners argue in this way when they have 
entered into a contract with a planter to deliver to him so much pat, and accept 
his advances for bullocks, seed, &c., because too often there is a bad season, 
aud they, falling in debt to the factory they have agreed to cultivate their land 
for, have to continue season after season working for the planter until the debt 
is paid, too often only adding to it, instead of reducing it.” 


We are glad to learn from another article that the Indian Govern- 
ment has recently turned its attention to the possibility of encouraging 
the establishment of breweries in the hill districts; we had always 
supposed that as far as this particular industry was concerned Messrs. 
Bass & Co. enjoyed a practical monopoly of the Indian market. Mrs. 
James says : 

“The brewing of hill-beer is a question sensibly affecting the Indian revenue, 
for naturally it can be brewed in the country at far less expense than it can be 
imported from elsewhere. Beer for the British soldier plays no mean part in 
military expenditure at home or abroad. It has been roughly stated that in 
the Bengal Presidency alone the annual consumption of beer by the troops is 
about 50,000 hogsheads. The saving on this amount, if hill-beer at 10 rupees 
per hogshead was substituted for imported beer at 65 rupees per hogshead, 
would amount to five lakhs of rupees... .. hat there is an increased de- 
mand for hill-beer, both for ordinary drinking and for commissariat issue, is, I 
am well aware, a fact. In 1877 the imports of ale, beer, and porter were 
estiinated at over 314 lakhs; in 1878 they had fallen to 245 lakhs; and this 
not counting the liquor imported by Government for storage, the value of which 
fell from over 21 lakhs to less than 113 lakhs.” 

Another result of this movement is an increase in the imports of 
English hops ; so that India seems to be conspiring with Mr. Gladstone 
in his efforts to help the British farmer. Mrs. James gives an interest- 
ing account of the present aspects of Indian mining industries. The 
possibility of obtaining both gold and iron in considerable quantities 
has recently been the subject of a good deal of attention. The great 
difficulty with respect to prospecting in the quartz for gold seems to lie 
in the complicated distribution of proprietary and mineral rights, and the 
uncertainty which exists as to their respective limits. As to the iron 
ore, which is found in exceptional purity in very many parts of India, 
the obstacle which has always prevented the development of this in- 
dustry is the cost of fuel. Unless charcoal can be obtained at a reason- 
able price, without excessive denudation of the forests, the expenses of 
production, we fear, will probably continue to exceed the market value 
of the product. Many readers will turn with more interest from the 
subject of mining industries to the author’s somewhat optimistic dis- 
cussion of the opium trade, as to which we observe that the lucidity of 
its conclusion is marred by inaccurate punctuation. By the way, Mrs. 
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James should disabuse her mind of the vulgar error which ascribes the 
“ Periplus” to Arrian.* 

Mr. Mulhall, hitherto best known as an authority on South American 
subjects, has now sought a wider field, and may literally be said in his 
“ Progress of the World”* to survey mankind from China to Peru. 
The object of his work is to illustrate by statistics the advances made 
by civilization during the present century. When the plan is so 
extensive, the accuracy of the execution can be only approximate; 
but the book in its present form should prove a useful companion to 
Mr. Martin’s annual publication, and we may safely trust to a demand 
for a second edition to enable the author to correct any errors in detail. 
Figures are often fallacious, and their import not always easy to 
realize ; but many of Mr. Mulhall’s tables are worth studying for the 
striking picture which they present of social and commercial progress, 
as also for the purpose of comparing the various degrees of develop- 
ment at present attained by different States. 

Few more valuable contributions have been made to what we may 
perhaps be allowed to call the science of International Law than the 
volume which has been published by Mr. W. E. Hall,’ who is already 
favourably known to students of the subject by his useful and con- 
scientious treatise on the “Rights and Duties of Neutrals.’ The 
treatment is able and discriminating, the literary style leaves nothing 
to be desired, and the book is probably as complete as, when it is 
attempted to deal in a single volume with so many legal and historical 
topics, could reasonably be expected. Mr. Hall is well acquainted 
with the theories of his predecessors, and devotes a good deal of his 
space to exposing the eccentricities of certain foreign publicists. 
Without going to such extremes in the way of reference as Halleck, he 
is quite full enough in mentioning the views of such writers as Hefiter 
and Calvo, Ortolan and Hautefeuille; while Bluntschli, whom he 
seems to know in the French translation only, he treats with deserved 
respect. One of Mr. Hall’s qualifications for the work he has under- 
taken is a profound acquaintance, rare among English writers, and 
almost worthy of Von Ranke himself, with the diplomatic history of 
his subject. The history, classification, and legal value of treaties 
have seldom been so ably and clearly discussed. If we wished to find 
fault with Mr. Hall, there are of course many points in his work which 
suggest criticism, and are open to question; but our general impression 
is so favourable that we are unwilling, even if space permitted, to 
enter into much fault-finding with details. We cannot, however, 
avoid expressing our dissatisfaction with the writer’s opening statement. 
He tells us that “ international law consists in certain rules of conduct 
which modern civilized states regard as being binding on them in their 
relations with one another, with a force comparable in nature and 
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degree to that binding the conscientious person to obey the laws of his 
country, and which they also regard as being enforcible by appropriate 
means in case of infringement.” We read in our books that “the 
Court of Chancery has never ventured to define fraud ;” and perhaps 
on the whole it would be as well for the publicists to follow this 
prudent example and give up the attempt, which has baffled so many 
of them, to formulate a satisfactory definition of international law. 
Mr. Hall’s definition is not a definition atall. It isa cumbrous attempt 
to include in a single sentence the various matters which fall within his 
projected treatment of the subject. It is loose in the extreme, involv- 
ing as it does such phrases as ‘‘ comparable in nature and degree,” ‘‘ the 
conscientious person,” and “enforcible by appropriate means ;” it 
is not exhaustive, since it excludes the whole province of what 
is known as private international law, a branch of jurisprudence 
which at the present day has a much more recognized and definite 
operation than the public law of nations, and which is constantly giving 
rise to difficult questions which the tribunals of various countries have 
to adjudicate as best they can. Perhaps, however, Mr. Hall is 
judicious in his deliberate exclusion of this subject, although he is 
obliged in several places to modify his purpose, and deal with it in a 
more or less incidental manner; for further information most readers 
will be content to turn to the new edition of Mr. Westlake’s able 
treatise. Lastly, as it would not do the student the least good to 
commit Mr. Hall’s definition to memory, it is perhaps no serious objec- 
tion that it would be impossible for the ordinary mind to doso, The 
best statement on the subject which we have ever heard is that 
“international law consists of those rules of positive morality which 
govern or ought to govern the mutual intercourse, in peace and war, 
of civilized states and their respective subjects.” This is explicit, fairly 
exhaustive, and at all events concise ; but after our strictures on Mr. 
Hall we will not be rash enough to call it a definition. We must add 
that, with reference to the American claims against England, arising 
from the equipment of the Alabama and other vessels, Mr. Hall’s 
somewhat summary statement of the law seems to be tinged by a 
patriotic bias, which indeed is traceable in more than one portion of his 
work. He does not even mention the remarkable case of the Alexandra. 
His short reference to the 7rent controversy is, we think, obnoxious to 
a similar observation. He goes so far as to lay down, in apparent 
contradiction to some previous statements, that “if belligerent persons, 
whatever their quality, go on board a neutral vessel as simple passen- 
gers to the place whither she is bound, the ship remains neutral, and 
covers the persons on board with the protection of her neutral 
character.” He thus extends the principle of the Paris Declaration, 
by which the United States are not bound, from goods to persons, but 
surely it is more natural to classify the latter among the “ analogues 
of contraband” and the ship which conveys them asengaged on unneutral 
service It seems a pity that Mr. Hall confines himself to a fragmentary 
extract from the “three rules” of the Treaty of Washington. We 
suppose he is aware that the International Institute, at its Brussels 
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meeting, declared those rules to be exegetic of existing law, though 
open to improvement in point of wording. We cannot help thinking 
that much may be expected in the future from the labours of the 
Institute and its fellow-worker, the Association for the Reform and 
Codification of the Laws of Nations, which this year held their 
annual meetings at Oxford and Berne. Thus at the Antwerp 
meeting of the latter body something like a common understand- 
ing was arrived at on the troublesome question of general average, 
while at Frankfort that of foreign bills of exchange was treated 
with similar success. Perhaps there is no subject on which an 
international agreement is at once more desirable and more feasible 
than that of nationality, particularly in the case of children born 
in a country other than that of their parents’ domicile, and in that of 
married women. By the present law of the United States, a French- 
woman who marries an American citizen acquires her husband's 
nationality, while an American lady marrying a Frenchman retains her 
own. In the latter case the French law of course takes a different 
view, and has at least the merit of being consistent with itself. So far 
indeed is the French theory carried that, as Mr. Hall points out, a 
Frenchman making a bigamous marriage with a foreign woman gives 
her his nationality by the mere form of going through a ceremony 
which is null and void. 

Mr. James Paterson, who, we believe, is a member of both the 
English and the Scotch Bar, and a considerable authority on the mys- 
teries of Scotch jurisprudence, has published a further instalment of his 
“Commentaries,” and now discusses “the liberty of the Press, of 
speech, and of public worship,” “ while he throws in some chapters on 
the law of copyright, and other topics which he seems to consider more 
or less connected with the main scope of his treatise. The book con- 
tains a good deal of information, though both method and style leave 
much to be desired. Mr. Paterson says in his preface that “‘ every- 
thing of importance relating to Public Meetings, Sedition, Liberty of 
the Press, Libel, Privilege of Parliament, Contempt of Court, Copy- 
right and Patent Right, the rights and duties as well as the position 
and property of the Clergy and of Dissenters, and their mutual tolera- 
tion is here treated.” We doubt whether any writer could make good 
such a claim within the compass of a single volume of moderate size; 
and we are sure that Mr. Paterson has failed to doso. We might almost 
fill a page with the mere citation of important modern cases to which we 
can find no reference. Thus, in discussing the reporting of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, Mr. Paterson omits to state that the common 
practice of reporting the proceedings of committees is technically a 
breach of privilege, though in so recent a case as that of the Foreign 
Loans Committee, over which Mr. Lowe presided, the printers of two 
leading newspapers were required, on the motion of Mr. Disraeli, to 
attend at the bar of the House for this offence; and the whole subject 
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of Parliamentary privilege is very inadequately treated, especially in 
its modern aspects. When we turn to the account of public meetings, 
we find the old distinctions between a “ riot,”’ a “ rout,” and a “ riotous 
assembly ” entirely ignored. Again, in writing of clerical offences and 
the ecclesiastical courts, though the author refers more than once 
to Mr. Mackonochie’s case, he makes no mention of the important 
judgment of the Court of Appeal reversing the decision of the Queen’s 
Bench Division as to the jurisdiction of Lord Penzance’s Court and 
the appropriate method of its exercise. One of the subjects with 
which Mr. Paterson naturally deals at length is the right of petition- 
ing. He does not make quite clear his view of the extent, if any, to 
which the T'umultuous Petitioning Act of 1661 was modified by the 
declaration in the Bill of Rights. In our opinion that declaration 
amounted merely to a general assertion of the right to petition, and in 
no way affected the points in which the manner of exercising that right 
was regulated by the Act, which, we take it, is still nominally in force. 
Space forbids us to follow Mr. Paterson in his elaborate disquisi- 
tion on the law of libel, which contains much curious and miscellaneous 
learning, though some of his statements scem open to exception. We 
cannot agree with his view that the theory that a libel tends to pro- 
voke a breach of the peace has fallen into desuetude; it certainly 
exercises no small influence on the criminal procedure, and particularly 
on the qualified validity of truth as a defence. When he says that 
“the man who could not get his money from an evasive debtor would 
strike a blow as readily and with as much propriety as he who had 
been accused of theft would strike his accuser,’ we can only express 
our disagreement with the writer’s view of human nature. In men- 
tioning that “‘a criminal information has some advantages in bringing 
about an apology at an early stage, though that result is not deemed a 
meritorious ground for the application,” he rather understates the present 
practice of the Court, which is not to grant a rule without a previous 
undertaking to prosecute the charge irrespective of any such apology. 
In conclusion, we may take this opportunity of observing that there is 
one portion of this subject which neither Mr. Paterson nor, so far as 
we are aware, any other writer has attempted to treat in a satisfactory 
manner. We refer to the question of the rights of British subjects of 
alien race in dependencies of the Crown—rights which, since the time 
of Lord Mansfield’s famous judgment in “ Fabrigas v. Mostyn,” have 
been steadily growing in importance, but have never yet been scienti- 
fically examined, elucidated, or defined. Mr. Paterson has much to say 
of the liberty of the Press; but the Vernacular Press Act of the late 
Government is not even mentioned in a footnote. It is very difficult 
to get satisfactory information as to the working of this Act. Many 
persons of experience and authority have always thought it unneces- 
sary, while few defend it on principle. By many it is believed to 
have been practically a failure, and the long absence on furlough of the 
Press Commissioner gives some colour to the supposition that the Act 
has proved either uncalled for or unworkable. We cannot refrain 
from expressing a hope that at no distant date Mr. Gladstone will see 
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his way to repeal a measure against ihe enactment of which, both in 
Parliament and in Midlothian, he raised so earnest and powerful a 
protest. : 

The recent publication of the report of the Commission on the Paro- 
chial Charities of the City of London, the attitude taken up by the London 
School Board with reference to those endowments, the appointment of 
another Commission to inquire into the administration of the reventes 
of the City Companies, and the presence in office of a Ministry pledged 
to vigorous reform, are all circumstances which render it extremely 
probable that the great question of charitable endowments will soon be 
dealt with in a more energetic fashion than has hitherto. been possible, 
and that some attempt will be made to sweep away.and prevent the 
recurrence of some of the most flagrant abuses which have. hitherto 
seemed inseparable from the foundations of private beneficence.. Hence 
the masterly discussion of “ the true principles of legislation with regard 
to property given for charitable or other public uses,” which we owe 
to the pen of Mr. C. S. Kenny,” seems to us peculiarly seasonable in 
its appearance. This is not the first time that we have had occasion 
in these pages to commend Mr. Kenny’s essays on legal’ and. social 
subjects; and the present volume furnishes another proof of the manner 
in which a university prize essay may be judiciously turned to account 
for the encouragement of literary ability and the promotion of résearch. 
Mr. Kenny’s book, we venture to predict, will for the future prove an 
indispensable manual to all students of the subjéct, and should be in 
the hands of those of our legislators who would approach the work of 
reform with a mind informed as to what has been done in the past 
and what is practicable in the future. After an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the history of the subject, accompanied by numerous and 
striking examples of the mischief effected by charities, mischievous in 
their conception, perverted in their administration, or rendered obsolete 
by modern progress, Mr. Kenny concludes by expressing his opinion 
that— 

‘Foundations in themselves are usually good, but when left to themselves 

they usually become bad. A course nevertheless is possible by which the bad- 
ness may he minimized and the good maintained. There must be constant super- 
vision, periodical revision, The one will restrain the principle of caducity, the 
other will counteract the principle of obsolescence. Moreover, though foun- 
dations at their outset are mal good, they are by no means good invariably. 
A considerable minority either spring from a bad origin or tend to a bad result. 
Lest this minority should be increased, the law must impose certain restrictions 
on the establishment of new foundations,” 
His book contains many highly practical suggestions for facilitating 
in the future the task of restriction, supervision, and revision, for 
rendering these essential checks less capricious in their working, and 
for removing the obstacles which at present impede their regular and 
effective operation. 

The supply of manuals of political economy has perhaps of recent 
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years been somewhat in excess of the demand, but we dare say that 
Mr. J. L. Shadwell has been well advised in reprinting from the 
columns of the Labour News his concise discussion of the subject ;* 
many of those who have followed his observations on the topics of 
production, population, value, distribution, trades unions, co-opera- 
tion, and. the other matters with which the modern economist has to 
deal may-be glad to possess them in a permanent form. The writer’s 
views on the question of population and the working of the poor law, 
though sensible enough, are perhaps rather too controversial in their 
character for an elementary textbook. On the whole, the book is one 
for which space might well be found on the shelves of a Mechanics’ 
Institute. 

We have received a copy of the twenty-third edition of “ A Guide 
to the Law,” by “a Barrister.” The number of editions attests the 
popularity of the work, and we can only express a charitable hope 
that such: compilations, on the whole, do more good than harm. The 
present work seems to have been carefully revised and brought up to 
date, and, as far’as we can judge, to correspond as well as could be 
expected: with its somewhat ambitious title. In some cases the author 
seenis to have contented himself with a literal recitation of statutory 
provisions of portentous length, instead: of giving a concise explana- 
tion of their-purport. Thus, under the heading of “ Avoidance of 
Unregistered Bills of Sale,” we have thirty-six lines of the complicated 


terminology of Parliamentary draftsmen with no other break than an 
occasional comma, In discussing specialty contracts, the writer 
dbserves that “a date is not essential to the validity of a deed,” and 
that-“‘it‘is-valid without a signature.” These are two pieces of in- 
formation which it would perhaps have been more prudent to with- 
hold. 

Too late for detailed notice we have received a treatise by Mr. Boyd 


Kinnear on ‘ The Principles of Property in Land ;” “ and a volume of 


“Lectures on the Science and Art of Education,” ” by the late Mr. 
Joseph Payne. Both works deal with subjects of great and immediate 
interest, and are valuable as well from the authority of the writers as 
for the intrinsic merits of their contents. Mr. Kinnear is both a lawyer 
and a farmer; he brings to the discussion of the land question the 
fruits of much study and wide experience; and both his conclusions 
and his reasons are well and clearly expressed. He advocates the sub- 
division of large properties, which he regards as both economically and 
socially injurious, by removing the present restrictions on free trade in 
land and limiting the right of testamentary disposition. Mr. Payne’s 
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lectures and other papers have been edited by his son, Dr. J. F. Payne, 
and are preceded by an interesting introduction from the pen of Mr. 
Quick. The fact that there is a science of education is now pretty 
generally recognized, and its recognition is in no small degree due to 
Mr. Payne’s persevering labours at the College of Preceptors. The 
scientific training of teachers has now been taken up, as a portion of 
its curriculum, by the University of Cambridge, and the schoolmaster 
of the future, taught how to teach by men like Mr. Quick and Mr. 
Fitch, ought to produce results very different from those of the 
empirical method which has so long and obstinately held its own in 
England. In connection with this subject, we may also refer to a 
lecture by Mr. Sonnenschein,” containing some useful criticisms on 
our present system of elementary education—elicited by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s much canvassed report in favour of “ simplification”—and 
contrasting our fashion of instruction, its cost and its results, with those 
in vogue on the Continent. 

Probably not one in a hundred of our readers—if the supposition 
that these criticisms may peradventure be perused by so large a number 
of persons is not itself extravagant—bas ever heard of Mr. Jonathan 
Dymond, who, more than half a century ago, took the wayward notions 
of current morality in hand, trampled Paley under foot, scorned the 
path of hedonism on the one side and that of eudemonism on the other, 
and erected an ethical system on the sure foundation of the revealed 
will of God. “ Those plagiarists, our ancestors,” must often have been 
on the lips of Professor Birks, if ever he looked into the pages of his 
brother-philosopher Jonathan. The ideas of the worthy Dymond 
seem always to have found a congenial public, it is scarcely worth while 
to inquire in what quarter; and a “seventh English edition” ” of his 
work has now been dedicated—we should fancy from the preface by 
one of his children’s children—‘“ to that small but increasing number 
who maintain the great duty of conforming to the laws of Christian 
morality.” The chapter on “legal”—as distinguished, we suppose, 
from “ Christian”—morality is, in its way, quite a curiosity of litera- 
ture, and we commend it, as vacation reading, to the author of 
“ Hortensius.” In another chapter the author suggests that the evil of 
Sunday papers, with their unprofitable contents, might be remedied by 
“an additional twopence on the stamp duty.” By way of compensa- 
tion, however, he denounces the shacrwunes of Christmas Day and 
Good Friday as a “ turning to beggarly elements.” Certain scrupulous 
Nonconformists may perhaps console themselves for a vote recently 
extorted from them by party discipline, when they learn that Mr. 
Dymond devotes more than one elaborate argument to attacking the 
exaction of an oath of allegiance. We have said enough to show that 
there is a good deal of entertainment to be derived ‘from the work 
before us; it is also, in many respects, an able exposition of modern 


ais Elementary ‘Education at Home and Abroad. . By A. Sonnenschein. 
London : W. Swan Sonnenschein & Allen. 1880. 
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edition. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1880. 
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Puritanism ; but serious students of ethical science will probably prefer 
Mr. Sedgwick’s “ Methods.” 

“Social Rights and Principles” is a very singular book, It is 
published anonymously at Glasgow, and we read with horror that it is 
only the first instalment of a treatise on “ constitutional liberty.” It 
begins with a discussion of law and liberty, including the development 
of a theory that “ literature is not a profession, but personal and free,” 
and winds up with some remarks on the value of introductions and the 
proper occasions for morning calls. ‘“ There are pleasure and profit,” 
says the author, “‘ in listening, and to try to teach is a wholly different 
matter, more troublesome and difficult than at first it seems.” We 
should have hoped that by applying this principle the publication of the 
remaining portions of “ Constitutional Liberty” might have been in- 
definitely postponed; but as the writer goes on to remark that “ it is 
best to have no thought of pecuniary profit,” we must not feel too 
sanguine. We should like to know why he refers to “Dr. Sa. 
Johnson’s English Dictionary.” As Miss Betsy Trotwood would put it, 
“Why Sa?” In another passage the writer quotes Cicero’s distinction 
between prudentia and iustitia, and then recklessly proceeds to render 
his quotation, translating prudentia by “ prudence!” That he is “no 
scholard” may be not his fault but his niisfortune; but still he might 
have asked a question. 

Brazil and the country of the Amazons is a subject which seems to 
exercise a special fascination for the traveller’s pen, but we cannot refuse 
a welcome to the handsome and beautifully illustrated volume which 
Mr. Herbert Smith has published,” and which reached us too late for 
notice in our last number, on the ground that we have already been 
sufficiently familiarized with the scenes which he so vividly describes, 
Mr. Smith’s impressions are not those of a mere superficial sightseer, 
but of a careful and experienced observer, who has spared no pains to 
acquaint himself as well with the physical characteristics of the 
Amazon and its tributaries, and the surrounding districts, as with the 
social and commercial life of the denizens of the Brazilian Empire. 
‘‘As my personal adventures and observations,” he says, “ were in 
themselves hardly worth writing about, I have avoided a purely 
narrative form.” The idea was, we think, a judicious one; though 
there is a certain deficiency of coherence and arrangement in Mr. 
Smith’s pages, they are almost always agreeable reading, and free from 
the tedious repetitions so often met with in the “purely narrative 
form.” Mr. Smith’s description of life at Rio Janeiro and Para is 
particularly interesting ; and from his account it seems by no means 
improbable that the latter city, which boasts the title of the Queen of 
the Amazons, may in future supplant Rio itself as the commercial 
capital of Brazil. There can be no doubt that the navigation of the 
Amazons, especially when taken in connection with the progress of 
18 ¢ Constitutional Liberty. Part I. Social Rights and Principles.” Glasgow : 
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the railway system of the interior, is destined to attain very great 
development. As Mr. Smith observes, “‘even the Darien ship-canal,if itis 
ever made,cannot compete with this straight,deep channel for the trade of 
the western republics.’” We must content ourselves with a bare mention 
of Mr. Smith’s interesting account of the coffee plantations, and the 
existing conditions and effects of slave labour, which is to be abolished 
throughout the empire in 1892. Another chapter, which will com- 
mand the attention of a different class of readers, is that devoted to 
the “ Myths of the Amazonian Indians,” a rich field of folk-lore which 
the author is engaged in investigating with a view to further and more 
detailed treatment. Mr. Smith’s work, taken in connection with the 
volume by Mr. Ober, which we reviewed in our last number, and to 
which, in many respects, both in point of manner and matter, it bears 
considerable resemblance, affords a fresh proof of the formidable 
rivalry to which we are now exposed on the part of our American 
cousins, both in adventurous exploration and artistic literature. 
Knowing as we do by long and painful experience for how much 
dreary and foolish literature the friends of bashful authors have been 
held responsible, we were at once prepossessed in favour of Captain 
Colville’s account of his travels in Morocco,” when we learnt from the 
preface that it had been written with a view to publication “ and not 
published at the earnest request of the writer’s numerous friends.” 
Our favourable impression was fully confirmed by the perusal of one 
of the most racy and graphic narratives of travel and adventure which 
it has been our good fortune to come across. After a preliminary 
visit to Fez, Captain Colville prepared himself for an exploration of 
the terra incognita which lies between the capital of his Shereefian 
Majesty and the Algerian frontier, by a conscientious study of the 
Moorish language, and of the manners and customs of the singular 
people, so inhospitable as a rule to Christians and strangers, whose 
country he intended to traverse. After a long delay at Fez, of which 
curious city he gives a very picturesque description, he was fortunate 
enough to obtain a circular letter from the Sultan, which ensured him 
the hospitality and escort of the various kaids or local governors 
through whose districts he had to pass; and the journey was made, if 
not exactly without peril, at all events in safety so far as the principal 
travellers were concerned, though the writer casually expresses an 
opirion that his muleteers, who did not turn up to receive their pay 
at the last stage, ‘“‘ were probably robbed and murdered on the road.” 
Perhaps the boldest thing which Captain Colville did was to take his 
wife with him. The Captain was dressed as a distinguished Moor ; 
while his lady was got up to represent, in case of inquiry, a compli- 
mentary offering from the Sultan of Morocco to “ the Sultan of the 
French.” The pluck and intrepidity which “A” seems to have ex- 
hibited throughout her adventurous “ ride in petticoats and slippers” 
are quite beyond criticism; but we fancy that few members of the 
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weaker sex, after reading this book, are likely to feel inclined to spend 
their honeymoon between Fez and Oudjda. Morocco is not quite a 
holiday resort for the ordinary tourist; it has not at present been 
taken in hand by the enterprising Mr. Cook ; it does not even seem to 
have as yet afforded a very favourable field for the labours of mis- 
sionaries. Captain Colville tells us a story of “a well-meaning gentle- 
man, with more enthusiasm than brains, who made some attempts to 
convert the Moslems of Tangier. His method was simply to go into 
the marketplace, accompanied by an interpreter, and read aloud from 
the Bible, pausing between each sentence for the interpreter to trans- 
late the sacred words to the crowd. That worthy having some respect 
for his own life, explained at each pause that his employer was a mad- 
man of a very pronounced type, and must on no account be molested. 
As the Moors have a great respect for madmen, this explanation pro- 
bably saved the missionary’s life. On another occasion this gentleman 
sought to overthrow the teachings of Mohammed by stationing himself 
ina window, overlooking the main street, armed with a prayer-book 
and a watering-pot. From the one he read the baptismal service, and 
from the other poured the baptismal water on the heads of the passers- 
by.” We should add that Captain Colville was not actuated in his 
travels merely by a love of novelty and adventure. He gives us a 
great deal of information respecting the remarkable agricultural capa- 
cities of Morocco, hitherto almost entirely undeveloped. There can be 
little doubt that for some time the French have had their eye quite as 
much on the dominions of the Sultan of Morocco on the west, as on 
those of the Bey of Tunis on the east; and the country explored for 
the first time by Captain Colville is the natural line of a French ad- 
vance. Neither can we doubt that, so long as we intend to retain 
possession of Gibraltar, it can never be a matter of indifference to us 
that Tangier should be occupied by a friendly power. 

Another work on Morocco lies on our table and next claims attention. 
Nothing could be more sumptuous than the form in which Messrs. 
Cassell have produced a translation, by Mr. Rollin Tilton, of Signor 
Edmondo di Amicis’ description of his journey from Tangier to Fez 
as a member of an Italian Embassy to the Sultan.” The book was 
noticed by the press at the time of its appearance, and, though written 
in a style worthy of its author’s reputation as a traveller and journalist, 
contains no such novel adventures in districts hitherto unexplored as 
those recounted by Captain Colville. We wish “the European concert” 
would direct its attention to securing a better treatment of the unhappy 
Jews in Morocco. Their presence as the only class in the community 
possessing the commercial instinct is recognised as indispensable by 
the Moorish authorities, who ‘“‘ oppose an almost insupportable barrier 
to emigration, prohibiting the departure of any Jewish woman from 
Morocco.” At the same time, the oppressive and tyrannical regula- 
tions under which they live, and their periodical persecution by the 
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fanatical hatred of the populace, are nothing less than a disgrace to 
the nineteenth century. The translation of M. de Amicis’ work seems 
to have been very well executed, and our only regret is that in the 
matter of illustrations quantity seems to have been preferred to quality. 
The book is a handsome specimen of drawing-room table literature, 
only distinguishable from many other works of the same class by the 
excellence of its letterpress. 

We really thought that before now we had heard the last of “ Cam- 
paigning in South Africa;’* but we cannot deny that Captain 
Montague’s contribution to our knowledge of the history of the Zulu 
war, and of the lessons derivable from that episode in our military 
history, though unnecessarily spun out, is in many respects worth 
reading. A great many of the gallant Captain’s descriptive passages 
seem to have been infected by the dulness and tedium, which he so 
frequently insists on, of campaigning in the savage and sterile country 
he has to write about. His own share of the military experiences of 
the expedition seems to have been of the slightest, as he was unlucky 
enough to be told off for garrison duty at a fort on the route, instead 
of joining in the final march to Ulundi. Captain Montague’s criticisms 
are quite as outspoken as could be expected from an officer on active 
service. He seems to have shared Lord Strathnairn’s opinion of the 
soldierly qualities and discipline of our boyish troops. In one passage 
he speaks of “a disgraceful state of curious excitement, then a common 
and disgusting feature of our young soldiers;” and he is never weary 
of repeating that the whole army, from the highest to the lowest, 
during the whole course of the expedition to Ulundi, was under the 
domination of “ General Funk.” The General—Chelmsford, we mean, 
not Funk—does not seem to have inspired that confidence in the minds 
of his officers which is so essential a part of strategy ; he was too busy, 
according to the writer, with minutie, such as getting spans of oxen 
over a drift, which should have been left to the staff. ‘‘ He walked 
quickly,” we read, “ turning his head from side to side, and stopping 
frequently to remark on some arrangement which required alteration. 
He gave one the idea of a man preoccupied, under a spell, and glad 
to get rid of his thoughts by an incessant attention to details. The 
sad day of Isandlwana had left its traces plainly marked on his face 
and manner.” With regard to Isandlana, Captain Montague’s account, 
based on the narratives of survivors, of the manner in which that dis- 
aster was brought about, does not precisely tally with the explanation 
recently given by Lord Chelmsford in the House of Lords. Accord- 
ing to Captain Montague, who gives a striking description of a visit 
to the field of battle some five months afterwards, the position was, as 
Lord Chelmsford stated, one perfectly easy to defend by an adequate 
force. But the force in camp was not adequate; moreover, the Zulu 
system of formation was then not properly understood; and the con- 
sequence was that the fatal encircling “ horn” was allowed to take our 





*2 “* Campaigning in South Africa.’ By Captain W. E. Montague. Edinburgh 
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troops in their unguarded flank and rear. If Captain Montague is 
not too favourable in his comments either on his superior officers or 
on the troops he had to command, he speaks still more bitterly of the 
“new brooms” who, after he and his comrades had undergone the 
burden and heat of the day, the labour and the peril, came out at the 
last moment to rob them of all the glory, such as it was. Out of only 
two things during the whole campaign does he seem to have derived 
genuine amusement. One was a copy of verses by Robert Buchanan 
on “ Isandula,” which one of our contemporaries was cruel enough on 
print; and the other was the unheroic adventure of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and his staff tossing about for hours in a surf-boat, and 
vainly attempting to effect a landing at Port Durnford. What Captaiu 
Montague says about the qualities of the Basutos increases our indig- 
nation at the quarrel which the Cape Government has thought fit to pick 
with our former plucky and loyal allies, In this connection, we may 
mention that we have received from Cape Town a pamphlet, in which 
Mr. Orpen, a well-known member of the Legislative Assembly, prints 
the petition of the Basutos, together with a useful statement of their 
undoubted grievances,” 

From America we have received an account from the pen of Judge 
Cowley of his experiences as Judge-Advocate of the South Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron, under Admiral Dahlgren, from July 1863 till 
the end of the civil war.“ The book contains an interesting descrip- 
tion of the Charleston blockade, and the facility with which it was 
evaded ; while it is important to note the writer's admission that a 
much larger proportion of the cargoes of the blockade-runners was 
owned in New York than in Liverpool or London. Most of the per- 
sonal details and criticisms contained in Judge Cowley’s volume will 
scarcely be appreciated on this side the Atlantic. Among the most 
regretable episodes of the war was the subjection by the Confederates 
of military prisoners to the horrors of bombardment and exposure 
on the Charleston race-course, and the retaliatory measures which, 
as Mr. Cowley admits, the Federals were in the end obliged to adopt. 
We also learn that the conduct of the Mayor of Charleston, on the 
evacuation of that city by its defenders, failed to commend itself to the 
Federal Judge-Advocate. ‘The most ignorant hoodlum,” we read, 
“that the caprices of rumsellers ever tossed into the civic chair could 
hardly have acted with less dignity, in a critical hour.” This is 
almost as severe as the author’s subsequent criticism of a passage 
written by Mr. John Morley. ‘ Whatever sublime, stoic, philosophic 
indifference pious positivists like Mr. Mill, Mr. Morley, and Miss 
Martineau may educate themselves to feel touching their own im- 
mortality,” is the beginning of what Judge Cowley’s countrymen 
would probably call a “tall” sentence, but does not seem to have much 
todo with a lawyer’s reminiscences, whether afloat or ashore. We 
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must add that the book is execrably printed. Twice we come across 
references to Nelson’s alleged ‘‘delatoriness and incapacity.” We 
feel sure that no French general ever informed his troops that “ La 
France regardes vous.” On a later page we find such curiosities as 
“ disloged the enemy,” “ Ceser’s descent,” and “cavorting on a horse.” 
This latter word, however, frightful as it is, does not seem to bea 
misprint, as we afterwards encounter General Sherman “ cavorting 
over Georgia” and other districts. In the abstract of the contents of 
one chapter we find ‘“ Admiral Farragut’s bon mot;” when we come 
to the “bon mot” it appears that the Admiral had remarked that 
“you can’t make omelettes without breaking eggs.” So original a 
Witticism clearly deserved a special record. 

We have also to acknowledge an account of the measures taken for 
the relief of the distress caused by the Irish Famine of 1846-7, which 
first appeared in the Edinburgh Review for January, 1848, and has 
now been opportunely reprinted by Sir Charles Trevelyan.” Vols. 
18, 14, 15, and 16 of the Italian “Annali di Statistica,”” of 
which Vol. 13 contains an interesting account, by Vittorio Ellena, 
of the principal Italian industries, with a comparative survey 
of those of Germany; Vol. 14 deals in a somewhat esoteric manner 
with the science of “‘ Social Arithmetics,” while the remaining volumes 
contain discussions of numerous topics of general and varied interest 
to statesmen, economists, and other students of social science, among 
the topics discussed being the “Transactions of the Natural (sic) 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science,” at its Cheltenham 
Congress of 1878: also the annual report on Italian emigration for 
1879.” A pamphlet on the organization of middle-class education,” 
addressed by Earl Fortescue—whose active support of the new 
Cavendish College at Cambridge and of the county-school system 
entitles him to a respectful hearing on the subject—to the Bishop of 
Exeter, in which his lordship deprecates the dangers of officialism, and 
argues against the centralization of educational control. A pamphiet 
on “ Bank Note and Banking Reform, with Suggestions for a New 
Banking Act,”* by Mr. J. K. Greig, who is a bank manager at Leeds, 
and who believes that the adoption of the changes he advozates would 
lead to “the establishment of our banking and currency system on a 
sound and permanent footing.” A lecture on “ Associated Homes,”” 
by Mr. E. V. Neale, illustrated by engravings of the Familistére of 
Guise, and containing an interesting account of its founder, M. Godin, 
who seems to be just the person for Mr. Smiles, when in search of a 
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subject, to immortalize. The eleventh volume of the “ Proceedings 
of the Colonial Institute,” * which contains some valuable papers. A 
highly rhetorical oration in favour of a protective policy,” delivered 
at Sydney by Mr. David Buchanan, who seems to be a member both 
of the Legislature and the bar of New South Wales, and which 
received, we regret to learn, “a perfect ovation” from the working 
men of that city. Lastly, an essay, published by Stanford, on the 
constitutional union of the United Kingdom with the colonies enjoy= 
ing responsible Government.** The author begins by the statement 
that “‘ public opinion, on the part of Liberals and Conservatives alike, 
has so emphatically declared in favour of « legislative union of the 
British Parliamentary colonies with the mother country, that it has 
become no longer necessary to advocate the proposition merely in a 
general way. The question is now ripe for determining the actual 
method by which this union is to be effected.” As we cannot concur 
in the writer’s premises, we must be excused from discussing in detail 
the “ practical method ” which he proceeds to develop. 





SCIENCE. 


ROFESSOR BALL'S “ Elements of Astronomy” is an admirable 
treatise, designed for the use of students. It is a happy exem- 
plification of the advantage of having an elementary book written by 
a great master of his subject, for while capable of being used for 
younger students, it also provides such knowledge as will meet the 
wants of those who wish to follow the subject farther. The volume 
necessarily concerns the questions discussed in similar works, and is 
divided into twelve chapters which relate to the instruments used in 
astronomical observations, the earth, diurnal motion of the heavens, 
the sun, motion of the earth around the sun, the moon, the planets, 
comets and meteors, universal gravitation, stars and nebula, and the 
structure of the sun. The last chapter, termed astronomical con- 
stants, contains a vast amount of valuable information of a technical 
character. The reader is presumed to be acquaiated with Euclid, 
algebra, and plane and spherical geometry. It is, perhaps, a defect 
that astronomy at the present day is almost universally taught from 
text books only, and we would strongly urge that whenever an obser- 
vatory with astronomical instruments is within reach, the students 
should be taken to study practically the apparatus which is used in 
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research. Regarded as a textbook, Professor Ball’s work would have 
additional value were it provided with examples which might be 
worked out; but for clearness, masterly treatment, and extent of 
information it is second to no book which could be placed in the hands 
of students. 

Professor Mousson has issued the first two parts of a third and 
enlarged edition of his Treatise on Physics.* The first part is devoted 
to general and molecular physics, the second volume treats of heat. 
This work is mathematical in its treatment, and gives a very thorough 
account of all the subjects which it includes. There are numerous 
quotations of authorities, plentiful tables and figures of apparatus, and 
it is a work upon which the author has evidently spent a large amount 
of time in the endeavour to make it complete. The more carefully it 
is read the more excellent it appears to be, and we have no hesitation 
in regarding it as one of the most valuable manuals of physics at 
present available for the use of the more advanced students, 

In “ Nature’s Hygiene ”* an attempt is made to explain the well- 
known sanitary properties of the pine tree and the eucalyptus, by a 
theory based on the author’s experiments upon certain processes of 
slow oxidation, and in which peroxide of hydrogen and other sub- 
stances are generated. In the opening chapters an instructive and 
valuable history is given of the properties and mode of occurrence in 
Nature of ozone and peroxide of hydrogen. Succeeding chapters 
are devoted to natural processes of slow combustion and putrefaction, 
contagious disorders, and to the general theory of infectious diseases. In 
chapter five, Mr. Kingzett gives an account of the attempts hitherto 
made to arrest the spread of eipdemics by antiseptics and disinfectants, 
together with a statement of the theory of the action of the remedial 
agents so fur as is at present known. In chapter six a full account is 
given of malarial fever and of the alleged anti-malarial properties of 
the genus eucalyptus. In the last chapters the sanitary properties of 
the eucalyptus and pine trees are attributed to peroxide of hydrogen, 
camphoric acid, and another product of oxidation of terpenes, mainly 
as the result of the author’s experiments in the oxidation of terpenes 
in presence of water or aqueous vapour; these terpenes being con- 
tained in the essential oils irom the eucalyptus and pines. In 
the early part of the work the author refers to numerous authorities, 
and had nothing further been written a valuable contribution would 
have been made to chemical literature. Authorities are also freely 
quoted in the latter portion of the volume, but this part consists 
essentially of a summary of the experiments upon which the author 
founds his conclusions. The views set forth are plausible, and 





2 “Die Physik auf Grundlage der Erfahrung.” Von Dr. Alb. Mousson, Professor 
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probably explain in part, at least, the beneficial effects of the trees to 
which he refers, But chemists and scientific men generally will no 
doubt hold their judgment in suspense as to the author’s theory being 
a complete explanation of their medical value. The book, though 
dealing with matters of a technical character, is written clearly and in 
a popular manner, and will be useful to both the general reader and 
the professional student. 

The first number of “ Brook’s Popular Botany ’*-comprises eight 
pages of printed matter with wood cuts and a coloured plate giving 
figures of the peony, wolfsbane, columbine, stavesacre, marsh- 
marigold, and wood aconite. This work appears to be intended to 
meet the wants of provincial readers who care more for the uses of 
plants than for their natural history and botanical characters. Each 
species has from one to two pages devoted to it, and wood cuts where 
necessary, though these, like the text, do not promise to reach any high 
degree of excellence. 

Mr. Hulme has issued an exquisite volume which forms a second 

series of his familiar ‘‘ Wild Flowers.” It is illustrated with forty 
plates which are among the most beautiful illustrations of plants which 
-have appeared in any popular work ; and there are elegant wood cuts 
forming head and tail pieces to the short chapters of history which are 
given to the several species. The plants treated of include the bind- 
weed, flowering rush, red-berried bryony, stork’s bill, nodding 
thistle, tormentil, cinquefoil, honeysuckle, pimpernel, forget-me-not, 
sea lavender, agrimony, mallow, greater celandine, corn-cockle, bramble, 
snowdrop, and pansy. ‘There is a short summary of the botanical 
character of the plants. 

The second part of the * Dictionary of English Plant Names” fully 
maintains the interest and learning which were so conspicuous in the 
first part.’ The present portion reaches from Fuzz to Ozier, and 
includes among many other well-known plants, the gilliflower, which 
in later times came to signify a different plant from that so-called by 
the earlier English writers. Among quaint local names, the Oxalis 
acetosella has acquired the designation God a’mighty’s bread and 
cheese ; and the Veronica chamedrys is known as God’s eye; the legend 
asserting that if any one plucks it, his eyes will be eaten. There 
are herbs of repentance, herbs of grace, herbs impious, and herbs 
carrying most of the familiar Christian names. It will possessa charm 
for many whose interests go back with pleasure from the familiar 
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names of childhood to the authors for whom such words were the 
only language in which reference to the plants could be made, and 
who do not venture into the wider field to which the English 
Dialect Society invites its readers. 

“English Trees and Tree Planting” is a book of more scientific 
character that might be expected from its popular title,’ not that it is 
in any way technical or heavy. But the knowledge is given which is best 
worth having for those whose interest in trees is of a practical kind, 
the work embracing not only an account of the produce of trees and 
industries which depend upon them, but their cultivation, diseases, 
rate of growth, conditions of life, and duration. The volume is divided 
into twenty chapters. The first three give an account of ancient 
forests and tree planting; then four chapters are given to coniferous 
trees, and four more to broad-leaved trees. Then follow chapters on 
trees that affect moist situations, the formations of plantations and 
ornamental planting, on ozier beds, hedge-row timber, copse wood, 
seaside planting, and hedges. 

The “ Winds of Kurrachee” are the subject of an interesting memoir 
by Frederick Chambers.’ He finds that in December the wind blows 
from the north-east with a velocity of about five miles an hour; but 
from December its direction gradually changes first to the north and 
then to the west, till in the month of July it blows from the south-east 
with a velocity of twenty-two miles an hour, after which it gradually 
returns back again to the north-east. The memoir is founded upon 
observations made at the Kurrachee Harbour Works during the years 
1873, 1874, 1875. The daily variations of the wind are discussed at 
considerable length; and the relation of wind to rainfall, and other 
phenomena, receive appropriate treatment. There are various charts 
explanatory of the matter of the work. We have also received Tables for 
the months of February and March, 1879, giving the various meteoro- 
logical observations made in the successive days of each month at the 
chief towns in India. 

Messrs Longmans issue a new edition of the late Bishop Stanley's 
‘“‘Familiar History of Birds”’—a work now too well-known and 
prized by all young readers to need evena word of commendation. It 
has, however, appeared desirable to the publishers to have the present 
edition revised, so as to remove the blemishes which inevitably appear 
with lapse of time in an advancing science, and they have further 
added to the value of the volume by enriching it with many additional 
illustrations. The original text remains practically unaltered, and 
will still charm, it is to be hoped, many generations of lovers of the 
feathered tribes. 





7 “English Trees and Tree Planting.” By William H. Ablett. London : Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1880. 

8 «* Indian Meteorological Memoirs.’’ Published by order of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of [ndia in Council, under the direction of Henry F. 
Blanford. Vol. I. Parts 1V.—IX. ‘‘The Winds of Kurrachee.” Calcutta. 188¢. 

® “A Familiar History of Birds.”” By the late Edward Stanley, D.D., F.R.S., 
Lord Bishop of Norwich, New edition. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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The Rev. F. O. Morris has during more than twenty years been an 
occasional writer of Letters to the Zimes about birds and other subjects,” 
and for some reason, that the author does not venture to impart, 
beyond a confession of pleasure at the reception they have met with 
among his friends, now reprints every scrap of printed matter that has 
in this way been given to the public. The majority of these Letters 
had but a passing interest, and though observations of more or less 
value are contained in some of the Letters, they are altogether too 
slight to commend this volume to any except the author’s admirers 
and personal friends. 

The Rev. F. O. Morris aspires to whatever distinction there may be 
in posing before the public as a thorough -going hater of the Darwinian 
doctrines, and all the harmonies in Nature which they are believed to 
make intelligible”. On the present occasion he appears as the author 
ofa Paper on the Plumage of Birds and Butterflies, which was written 
for the British Association at Sheffield, but was unable to get itself 
read. Now, after having been printed in the ‘“ Leisure Hour,” it is 
offered to such members of the British Association at Swansea as may 
be tempted to invest their pence in its pages. First, an abstract of 
the Memoir is given, then a Preface, in which Mr. Darwin is reviled 
in that thorough-going way which is only possible to an opponent 
whose opposition springs from religious weakness and fear. This 
wonderful Preface includes about five pages of disconnected extracts 
from the “ Origin of Species,” containing all the cautious words and 
sentences with which Mr. Darwin's love of truth has led him to guard 
and qualify conclusions, wherein the evidence might possibly be aug- 
mented. But sadly misunderstanding the spirit of a scientific man’s 
aspirations to discover the laws of Nature’s divine government, the 
author, referring to Mr. Darwin, says: ‘‘ Does the good man think that 
we are simpletons to be befooled by such trifling as this? and is it 
with it, and such as it, a scientific book forsooth, that our ‘ professors’ 
and ‘men of science’ would, if they could, beguile believers, and 
overturn religion?” Outside Colney Hatch, greater nonsense than 
that has not often been written, and we only wish the author would 
cultivate a sense of humour to see himself mopping back the progress 
of human thought which is too great for him to measure. As 
for his Paper on Plumage of Birds, it is written like the Preface— 
not in the spirit of inquiry or fair argument, but with a flavour of 
ridicule which supersedes all need for discussion, when the 
intellect is hermetically sealed with prejudice. Thus, Mr. Darwin 
has beautifully set forth in the theory of natural selection 
the ways in which the plumage of birds may have attained its varied 
development ; but to Mr. Morris's mind, the natural sequel to this 
argument is the conclusion that the varied colours of eggs have all 
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been produced by the admiration of one egg for another; and after 
such a statement, what farther can be said ? 


Although antiseptic surgery has now been on its trial for the last 
fifteen years, no textbook on the subject has hitherto appeared on the 
English language.” The evidence in favour of Listerism, has been 
steadily accumulating, but buried as it is in the medical journals in 
the form of reports on hospital cases, and discussions of learned 
societies, it has only been accessible to those who could afford the 
time to search through the shelves of a public library. The want 
of some treatise on the subject has now been met, but it is worthy of 
remark, that the appearance of the present volume is due to the accident 
ofa more than usually interesting medical debate. Mr. MacCormac’s 
treatise on antiseptic surgery begins with the address which he 
delivered on that subject at the invitation of the South London Branch 
of the British Medical Association, and it also comprises the speeches 
of those who took part in the subsequent debate. These are fol- 
lowed by an exposition of the theory upon which antiseptic practice is 
founded, and the whole is completed by a detailed description of the 
different appliances necessary to success, and an account of the 
application of the method in special cases. The antiseptic treatment 
of wounds is based upon the germ theory, and both laboratory experi- 
ments and clinical observation amply testify to its value. If an 
infusion susceptible of undergoing putrefactive change be exposed to 
the atmosphere, that is to say to an air filled with microphytic 
organisms, it soon becomes foul and turbid, from the infinite mul- 
tiplication of the bacteria which have chanced to fall into it. But if 
the same infusion be surrounded by an antiseptic mist, produced by 
a spray of carbolic acid solution, or if it be protected from the air by 
a linen cloth moistened with the same liquid, no changes will occur, 
and the solution will remain indefinitely sweet. The same thing 
holds good in surgical practice when an operation is performed accord- 
ing to the method of Lister, and with all the necessary antiseptic pre- 
cautions, The wound heals without any more constitutional disturbance 
than would be produced by a subcutaneous lesion of the same extent. 
Treated in the same way a compound fracture presents little more 
gravity than an ordinary broken leg; and when this accident is com- 
plicated by the opening of an important joint, Listerism will often save 
both life and limb, whereas amputation with its attendant dangers would 
otherwise be the rule of surgery. Some idea of the value of Lister’s 
method may be gathered from the following statements: Dr. 
Keith, of Edinburgh, has performed the operation of ovariotomy 
over 300 times, and in arranging them in fifties they show the 
following mortality. First fifty, eleven deaths; second fifty, eight 





12 “ Antiseptic Surgery.’’ An Address delivered at St. Thomas’s Hospital, with 
the subsequent Debate. By W. MacCormac, M.A., F.R.C.S.E. & 1, M.Ch. 
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deaths; third fifty, eight deaths; fourth fifty, six deaths; fifth 
fifty, four deaths; sixth fifty, no deaths. The last seventy-six were 
done antiseptically with only two deaths. The last sixty-eight cases 
in succession all recovered.” Professor Nussbaum, of Munich, 
says that “the general wards in the Klinik, from being rife with 
pyemia and gangrene, now never contain a case either of one 
or the other. The mortality is reduced to one-half.” With 
antiseptic treatment, 321 cases of amputation for injury gave 
fourteen deaths, of which eight were from shock, on the day of 
operation ; of the remainder, one] depended on senile gangrene, and 
one on tetanus. Only three were attributable to septic causes. The 
prognosis of an amputation wound, says Mr. MacCormac, is I hope 
changed from the days when Malgaigne showed that the mortality of 
all amputations in the Paris hospitals between 1836 and 1841, 
excluding finger amputations, was fifty per cent. of the cases. 
If antiseptic surgery had only abolished pyemia, this alone would 
be a sufficient reason for adopting it; but it has other claims which 
must be noticed here. It has been pointed out that it is not only 
necessary to recover from an operation or injury, but also to recover 
quickly and without suppuration. Many a patient has been dis- 
charged from the hospital, “ cured” of a‘compound fracture, to die a 
few months later of tubercle, acquired during a lengthened con- 
valescence, or to live, unfit for work, with chronic phthisis. But this 
is never the case in antiseptic surgery. Not only is recovery the 
constant rule, but a recovery which takes place tuto cito et jucundé, 
free from present danger, or from the foundation of future disease. 
These extracts are a fair sample of the evidence given in favour of 
Lister’s method, by the surgeons who took part in the discussion. A 
few discordant voices were raised—for doctors proverbially disagree— 
but with the exception of Mr. Bryant, who thinks that ‘an equally 
good series of cases might be extracted from the ordinary case-book 
of the hospital surgeon,” all the speakers seem to have freely recog- 
nized Mr. Lister’s claims to public gratitude. To conclude, 
Mr. MacCormac’s book affords overwhelming proof of the value of 
antiseptic surgery ; and the argument that some surgeons placed in the 
most favourable hygienic cdnditions have occasionally produced 
statistics nearly as good Mr. MacCormac’s is simply trivial, when it is 
considered that Lister’s method invariably succeeds even in the most 
unsanitary hospitals. 

We have read with pleasure a little volume on “The Nature and 
Treatment of Syphilis,” by Dr. Drysdale.” The subject is one of extreme 
interest both to the medical profession and to the general public, but it is 
also one of exceptional difficulty, and the wisest authorities have always 
been those who have refrained from giving a final opinion. As regards 
the origin of syphilis, authors differ. Whilst some believe that it only 
made its appearance in Europe towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
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either imported from America or arising spontaneously in the Italian 
campaign, others relying upon certain passages which are to be found in 
the Bible and in subsequent writings, think that it existed in former 
times. Those who take the first view are most probably in error. 
Whether there was such a disease or not as syphilis before, it seems 
certain that it was prevalent at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
In the “ Philosophical Transactions” for 1720, William Beckett quotes 
from the “ Theological Dictionary ” of Thomas Gascoigne the state- 
ment that several of his patients had confessed to this infirmity. 
‘“‘ Magnus etiam dux in Anglia ” adds Gascoigne, “ scilicet J. de (aunt 
mortuus est ex tali putrefactione membrorum genitalium et corporis 
sui causata per frequentationem mulierum.” A passage from 
Rabelais which shows that the Montpellier physician did not think 
syphilis had been introduced in his time into Europe from America 
is worth quoting. Relating the death of the great doctor of theology 
who taught Latin to Gargantua, he changes the date in a couplet—the 
last two lines of an epitaph by Clement Marot on a monk of Orleans 
who died in 1520. According to Rabelais, Thubal Oloferne departed 
this life in 1420: 
“ Et fut l’an mil quatre cens vingt 
De la Verole qui lui vint.” 


Many authorities think that leprosy was confounded with some 
forms of venereal disease prior to the recognition of syphilis, and Dr. 
Macpherson has recently called attention to a case in point. “In the 
account of the miracles wrought at the shrine of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury (lately published by order of the Master of the Rolls), 
there is the case of a priest who was immediately struck with leprosy, 
quia femina adheserat. This may have been about the year 1180.” 
Dr. Drysdale’s erudition is so extensive that we are surprised to see 
no mention of the foregoing writers. The question of treatment is 
very properly left to the reader’s judgment. Although averse to 
mercury, and here we must disagree entirely with our author, Dr. 
Drysdale gives with great fairness the evidence for and against it. 
Hereditary syphilis also comes in for consideration, but not at sufficient 
length, and the marriage of syphilitic subjects is barely mentioned. 
The delicate nature of this question is some excuse for avoiding its 
discussion, but it would be well if practitioners would bear in mind 
that in such matters the health of an individual sufferer is of less 
importance than the suppression of a certain source of contagion. 

Dr. William Junius Mickle publishes an essay upon a trite, but 
not a well-known subject—General Paralysis of the Insane.”"* The 
author’s learning is amply exhibited by abundant quotations from 
English and foreign sources, and a full knowledge of the present state 
of science will certainly be acquired by the perusal of this book. 
With respect to the erudition scattered throughout its pages, it might 
be questioned whether Dr. Mickie has in all cases. been fortunate in 
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his selection of authorities. We find, for instance, Auguste Voisin’s 
book on the subject, which carries no weight whatever in France, 
quoted on a par with the most eminent writers on general paralysis 
and cognate subjects. Another charge that might perhaps be brought 
against the laborious author is, that whatever originality might exist 
in his conception of the disease, is entirely stamped out by the super- 
abundance of matter borrowed from the current literature of the day. 
It will, however, be recognized that this book is a good systematic 
treatise on the subject. Dr. Mickle ably argues in favour of the view 
or doctrine of unity, which he acknowledges to be his own; and how- 
ever opposed we may feel to the opinion which he holds in this 
particular, we must confess that he has made out a good case, as the 
lawyers say. 

The subject of animal magnetism, which has been recently attract- 
ing so much attention in the medical world, is handled in a very 
different spirit by Professor Heidenhain,” of Breslau. To assert 
that the learned Professor is totally unacquainted with the literature 
of the subject would of course be highly imprudent ; but it may 
be stated, at all events, that he has chosen entirely to ignore it, 
Beyond an elaborate analysis of Mr. Hansen’s experiments, and 
the occasional mention of the names of Braid, Charcot, and a few 
others, the writer contents himself with stating the results of his own 
personal experience, performed, no doubt, upon trustworthy subjects, 
and curious enough in themselves, but having in reality no originality 
whatever. There is not a single point brought forward by Professor 
Heidenhain which has net been distinctly enunciated over and over 
again by French, English, and foreign mesmerizers, during the first 
part of the present century, and the only result of experiments such 
as those mentioned in this book is to prove that in the great majority 
of cases the magnetizers of the eighteenth and nineteenth century— 
including Elliotson—were perfectly conscientious and trustworthy in 
the account they gave of facts observed, although perfectly absurd, in 
the various explanations they brought forward. Does the German 
physiologist show himself more rational in his attempts to elucidate 
the mystery? Time will show; but we must confess that in the 
elucubrations of modern science we have been unable hitherto to see 
much to satisfy the mind on that subject. 

The Goulstonian Lectures of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London” are generally of great interest, and those delivered by Dr. 
Lauder Brunton in 1877 on Pharmacology and Therapeutics were no 
exception to the rule. They have lately been reproduced, and such 
additions as the rapid progress of these sciences necessitated have been 
made. ‘The volume will be read with equal interest both by members 
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of the medical profession and the lay public, as it contains a large 
amount of information which is conveyed in an easy and pleasant style. 
Therapeutics are rapidly gaining a place amongst the exact sciences, and 
in many cases, the effect of a remedy may be predicted with as much 
certainty as a chemical reaction. Many instances of this truth will be 
found in Dr. Brunton’s Lectures. 

Under the modest title of “The Surgeon’s Pocket-Book,”” Mr. 
Porter has compiled a volume which might fairly be called a Compen- 
dium of Military Surgery. The work obtained the prize offered for 
competition by the Empress of Germany, and the rapid sale of the 
first edition has ratified the decision of the German jury. Besides 
what may be called surgery proper, its pages contain a large amount 
of information on the general hygiéne of war, the transport of the 
wounded, hospital management, camp sanitation, and such matters. 
A number of engravings enhance the value of this publication. 

Dr. Dobell’s treatise on loss of weight and blood spitting’ will long 
remain a monument to the industry of its compiler. Every writer on 
lung disease has been carefully consulted, and all or nearly all that 
may prove useful is reproduced. To quote the opinion of Sir 
Thomas Watson, such a “ storehouse of instruction ” has scarcely ever 
been seen. One capital omission however occurs throughout ‘the 
volume, and this is the insufficient recommendation of counter- 


irritants. In his concluding remarks the author alludes to this, and 


states that he considers counter-irritation an indispensable element of 
But from what we can gather, Dr. Dobell is only 
acquainted with the action of blisters. Here he is evidently at fault. 
Although blisters are most frequently indicated, there are cases where 


treatment. 


other similar agents are more useful. Cupping is preferable in some 
instances, and at other times ignipuncture is the best plan. We know 
of one case at least in which recovery from phthisis in the second 
degree was due to this treatment. Several monographs on igni- 
puncture have been written, and Dr. Dobell should consult one of 
these before preparing another edition. 

The most important watering-places and mineral springs of 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland are described by Dr. Gutmann” 
in a handy little volume which has been published simultaneously in 
London and New York. The engravings are better than those which 
are usually found in such publications, and there is an excellent map, 
in which the different springs are underlined in various colours 


according to their numeralization. 
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Dr. Brandt has selected a French thermal station, Royat,” as a 
fitting sphere for his usefulness, and has now lancé a brochure 
on the virtues of its waters. Royat is a very pleasant place, and if 
the perusal of this pamphlet should decide any one to go there, we 
hope for the sake of the author that they will not forget to inquire 
after Dr. Brandt. 

Those who are about to engage in medical study will do well to 
cousult Dr. Hardwicke’s** Guide to Medical Education and Practice ; 
as an exact knowledge of the relative value of the innumerable 
medical qualifications would often prevent much after-annoyance. 
The author's object is not distinctly stated, but it is evident that the 
work is addressed to those who, having obtained a minor grade in 
England, are desirous of acquiring the degree cf M.D. on easy terms. 
Let us say at once that Brussels is the ideal university for intending 
candidates. The urbanity of the professors has become proverbial. 
Answers may be made to the examiners in the English language, and 
there are other inducements too numerous to mention. Brussels is well 
worth a visit, and situated as it is on the way home from the Rhine, 
the general practitioner might visit the town, and take the degree as a 
fitting epilogue to a continental tour. 

The Museum of Hygiéne, erected to the memory of the late 
Dr. Parkes, contains a number of models of orthopedic appliances, 
presented by Mr. R. H. Bigg.” A companion volume to the collection 
has been written by this gentleman, and will no doubt interest those 
who are studying the mechanics of the spine. 

An ‘ Ex-Commissioner ” has published a tract upon the Destruction 
of Life by Snakes and Hydrophobia in Western India.” Although 
modest in size, this little book contains a large amount of useful infor- 
mation, and we regret that we cannot notice its merits at greater length. 

We have received a pamphlet on the Educational Treatment of 
Incurably Deaf Children, by Dr. Dalby.” It contains a good account 
of recent improvements made in the teaching of those afflicted in this 
manner, and makes its appearance at a time when public attention has 
been forcibly drawn to the subject. 

The reprint of a lecture, by Dr. Louis Elsberg,” is above the 
usual standard of such productions. It was no doubt highly instructive 
to those who heard it. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


N the political and military history of our vast Eastern empire 
during recent times the figure of Outram’ stands out a full head 

and shoulders above his contemporaries. His was a character which 
did not gain the splendid sobriquet of the “ Bayard of India” without 
just cause. His simplicity of life, his heroic self-abnegation, his gene- 
rosity, his contempt for all pecuniary advantages to himself, and the 
power he possessed of exciting the sympathy of all ranks and classes 
of men, made him, indeed, no unworthy representative of the soldier- 
poet. Self was never in his thoughts. He was always ready to sacri- 
fice himself for others; he would take without ostentation the post of 
danger and trial, or of labour and difficulty, and would so order 
things of his own intention—as he did at Lucknow—that others 
should, if possible, receive the honour and full reward. The details 
of his career are well known. Educated at Aberdeen, he was sent 
out amere lad to Bombay as a cadet. For seven years he served in 
Candeish, became aide-de-camp to Lord Keane, and took part in the 
capture of Ghuznee. As political agent at Guzerat, commissary in 
the Upper Scinde, and resident at Hyderabad, Sattara, and Lucknow 
he displayed great ability and vigour, accompanied by his usual high 
tone of honour. Whilst acting as commissioner to negotiate with the 
Ameer of Scinde he was drawn into the well-known quarrel with 
Sir Charles Napier, whose conduct he severely criticized. After having 
served as resident at Baroda and Bombay, Outram was named Chief 
Commissioner of Oude, and shortly afterwards was engaged in the 
war with Persia. He succeeded Sir Henry Lawrence as Resident at 
Lucknow, and played a most gallant and unselfish part in the sup- 
pression of the Mutiny. For weeks he lay at Alumbagh, with a 
small force entrenched, immovable by all the fierce attacks of the rebel 
forces, and crowned the heroism of his life by surrendering to Have- 
lock, his junior, but who had borne all the heat and burden of the 
day, the lead when marching to the relief of Lucknow. He was created 
a baronet, returned to England in broken health, and died at Pau in 
the March of 1863. Such is the man of whom Sir Francis Goldsmid 
has given us the biography. His book will be amongst the most 
popular of the works of the season; his style is lucid and graphic, he 
is in complete sympathy with his subject, the career of his hero is 
full of incident, whilst the thorough knowledge of Indian life which the 
writer possesses makes him peculiarly fitted to be the biographer of 
so eminently a representative Indian officer and statesman ss was 
Outram. From these fascinating volumes we learn one familiar truth 
—that, independently of work which claims and often obtains 
the recognition of the State, there is something else to be done which 
brings its own reward. What Outram did was not for self-advance- 
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ment, but from a stern sense of duty. Nothing would induce him to 
enter upon a course, no matter how strongly favoured in influential 
quarters, which was not approved by his conscience; single-minded, 
loyal, courageous, and the most courteous and sensitive of men to his 
official inferiors, he well deserved the name bestowed upon him, even 
by his bitter enemy, of the “ Bayard of India.” At the present 
moment of our Afghan difficulties this biography is particularly wel- 
come. We see now that, after forty years’ experience of the Afghan 
people, the estimate Outram formed of them was the right one; the 
rules he laid down for our guidance in 1839 are now, in 1880, equally 
applicable to our dealings with these intriguers. He was opposed to 
the interference on our part with the internal affairs of the Heratis, 
or generally of Afghanistan. He did not state that the British should 
never interfere in Afghanistan, only that at present the opportunity 
had not arrived for the judicious exercise of such interference. ‘‘ The 
time is not come,” he writes to the late Lord Lyveden, “for British 
intervention to effect any good among the Afghans themselves ; and 
the consolidation of an Afghan empire, under present circumstances, 
and in view of the geographical position of that country, might be 
attended with serious inconvenience, as well to our north-west fron- 
tier as to our political relations with Russia and Persia.’ To those to 
whom the perusal of the life of a great and good man is both an intel- 
lectual and moral pleasure, and who at the same time wish to be 
enlightened as to the government of our Indian Empire, we cordially 
recommend the pages of Sir Francis Goldsmid. 

In Miss Colenso’s book’ we have another addition to the histories of 
the Zulu war which have already appeared. Miss Colenso considers, 
like many others, the war a mistake, and in one ample volume, assisted 
by her father, the Bishop of Natal, and in that part of the work which 
deals with the military conduct of the campaign by Colonel Durnford, 
R.E., she takes us through the whole history of the war, from its 
first causes to the capture of Cetshwayo. ‘The conflict is not one 
which we, as Englishmen, have reason to be proud of. Its cause may 
be attributed to the natives suddenly finding themselves in possession 
of firearms, on the opening out of the diamond fields, and to the 
resolve of Cetshwayo to defend his country. In the opinion of our 
authoress, we had no right to annex the Transvaal; we had no right 
to crush the power of the Zulus; it has been our war and not that of 
the savage chief. Peace has been restored, but its conditions are not 
approved of in the colony, and it is expected that, after a short interval, 
more bloodshed and more reckless expenditure will ensue. We 
went to war because the two sons of Tihayo invaded our soil and carried 
off two women who had taken refuge in Natal, and whom they refused 
to give up. One of the sons fell in battle, the other was captured and 
imprisoned. He was tried when there was no evidence to maintain 
the charge—he had committed no offence on British soil punishable in 
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a Zulu subject by British law—and he was set at liberty. He could 
have been punished by his own king, but we had deposed and trans- 
ported that sovereign. Miss Colenso’s history is one which should be 
read ; she does not mince matters, and she places before us details 
which, if not new, are at least presented to us ina new light. “ How- 
ever much we may regret the necessity,” she writes, “‘ we do not there- 
fore think it a less imperative duty to bring to the light as much as 
possible whatever wrong and injustice has been committed and con- 
cealed by those to whom England has entrusted her power and her 
fame. That the light of publicity should be thrown upon them, is 
the first step towards their cure, or at least towards the prevention of 
any further wrong ; and it is in the truest loyalty to our sovereign, and 
the deepest love and reverence for our country, that we have under- 
taken the task now completed.” 

In spite of the researches of modern historians, and the new phase 
upon which history has entered, the volumes of David Hume’ on the 
England of the past still maintain their position as a classic. His 
style, his careful reflections, and the clearness and occasional pathos 
of his story, will always command the admiration and attention of all 
readers. Nor has research proved that his inaccuracy and partiality 
are so grave and unsound as have been represented. “The calm 
philosophy,” writes Gibbon, “the careless, inimitable beauties of the 
style of David Hume, often forced me to close the volumes with a 
mixed sensation of delight and despair.” Messrs. Ward have pub- 
lished a cheap edition of this work, which will appeal to all classes. 
It is strictly restricted to the history of Hume—from the invasion of 
Julius Czsar to the Revolution of 1688—and is a reprint of the edition 
of 1786, the one with the author’s last corrections and improvements. 
A short account of his life, written by himself, is prefixed. 

The editor of “English Men of Letters” has done wisely in 
entrusting the biography of Pope* to Mr. Leslie Stephen. Mr. Stephen 
has made the period of Pope his special study, and he brings to bear 
upon his subject, so open to diversity of views, a knowledge of the 
literature of the eighteenth century, most valuable to a true estimate 
of the character of the poet. Founding his labours upon the bio- 
graphies of Warburton, Bowles, Elwin, and the criticisms of the late 
Mr. Dilke, our author has given to the world a brief but accurate sketch 
of one who was at the head of our second-rate poets. Mr. Stephen 
criticizes with great care the chief publications of Pope—the “Homer,” 
the “Essay on Criticism,” the “ Dunciad,” and the “ Epistles” and 
“« Satires ”—and, thanks to Mr. Dilke, discusses the question whether the 
“‘ Atossa”” was the portrait of the Duchess of Buckingham or the 
Duchess of Marlborough. Upon the whole, the life of the poet was 
unhappy. Side by side with great talents and boundless energy were 
a sensitiveness ever ready to take offence, an insatiable vanity, a want 
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of principle, and a bitterness of character which often hurried him 
into many meannesses. To those’ who wish to know what manner 
of man the poet was, and what was the nature of the work which has 
given him a niche in the temple of the Immortals, this excellent 
biography of Mr. Stephen will be read with pleasure and instruc- 
tion. It should be a class-book for schools. 

Edgar Allan Poe’ was the son of an American actor, and 
in his childhood, having been left an orphan, was adopted 
by a Mr. Allan, a wealthy merchant. He was educated partly 
in England and America, and his school-days gave promise of 
the talents which afterwards distinguished him, and also of the 
irregularity which was so marked-a feature in his subsequent 
character. Quarrelling with his protector, he went to Europe, and 
after idly wandering about the Continent, he was seized by the police 
at St. Petersburg for being engaged in a drunken riot. Through 
the influence of his ambassador he was released and sent back to 
America. He now turned his attention to literature, published a 
volume of poems (which was well received) and fully embarked in the 
career of the professional writer. His chief works are ‘‘ The Raven,” 
and other poems; ‘“ Eureka,” a prose poem; and his “ Tales,” which 
had a large circulation both in America and Europe. His predilection 
for drink was his ruin. Such is the biography of the man which 
Mr. Ingram has written. To the readers of Poe’s thrilling stories it 
will be interesting. It is at least a complete vindication against the 
calumnies of Griswold. 

These memories’ are somewhat disappointing, for they are 
in reality less of an autobiography than a record of the political 
activity of the Hungarian exiles in Europe. Nor are they to 
be entirely depended upon when they depart from the beaten track of 
those facts which history has preserved concerning the late national 
popular leader. For instance, take the statement of Kossuth that he 
had entered into an agreement with Louis Napoleon to bring about 
the overthrow of the Derby Ministry, through the agency of Messrs. 
Bright and Cobden, and to establish the Palmerston Government, on 
the distinct understanding that it would refrain from all intervention 
during the intended Italian war. This assertion has been denied by 
Mr. Bright, and declared to be “ absolutely groundless.” ‘“‘ We were,” 
he writes, “the last persons to conspire with Lord Palmerston, for 
Lord Palmerston was scarcely less objectiorable to us than Lord Derby 
himself. The allegations are not true, but highly suspicious.” It is 
unfortunate that Kossuth cannot produce the letters on which this 
statement is founded, Still, in spite of errors of this kind, the 
memoirs of a man who at one time occupied so prominent a position 
in the disturbances on the Continent cannot be devoid of interest; the 
personal details concerning Louis Napoleon, Cavour, Victor Emmanuel, 
Pietri, and others, would alone make the volume acceptable to readers. 
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Kossuth, as was to be expected, is very bitter against the present 
position of Hungary. Yet it is difficult to understand what course 
other than the one she has adopted would provide her with greater 
security. She could not have achieved her independence against 
Austria by any force of her own; and even had she been successful 
in her efforts, she would before this have fallen a victim to Pan- 
slavistic intrigues and Russian aggression. Though the Magyars 
constitute the chief bulk of the nation, yet Hungary is only another 
Austria, containing four races, each distinct and speaking a different 
language. The connection of Hungary with Austria is the best safe- 
guard she possesses for the preservation of her existence. Kossuth 
may stigmatize the constitution which Francis Deak has given to his 
country as a “crime” and a “surrender ;” but the Magyars have 
now learnt that union with Austria is the wisest policy for them to 
uphold. 

Mr. Scoones’ work,’ like Knight’s ‘‘ Half-Hours with English Authors,” 
is one that fills up a gap which has too long remained a blank in our 
literature. A selection of English epistolary correspondence from the 
days of the Paston Letters to the present time extends over a wide 
range, and offers reading, certainly, of a miscellaneous nature, yet one 
of deep interest. The specimens given are well chosen and are prefaced 
by brief remarks which tend to elucidate the nature of the letters 
selected. It is just the book to while away odd half-hours. Mr. Scoones 
is to be congratulated upon his idea aud upon the efficient manner he 
has worked it out. 

In this last volume of his ‘‘ History of the English People,”* we have 
the faults and excellences which were conspicuous in Mr. Green’s 
previous works. Great is the charm of style, and it covers numerous 
inaccuracies ; to the historian who is brilliant and picturesque much is 
forgiven. When Mr. Green’s little volume on the ‘‘ English People” 
first appeared it took the educational public by storm ; it was so diffe- 
rent from the ordinary compilations; so interesting, so brilliantly written, 
so full of vivid pictures of English lifein the past. Then after the first 
enthusiasm had toned down the critics found that the book was in many 
parts hastily written, was often superficial, and contained numerous 
mistakes as to dates, facts, and deductions. Encouraged by the success 
of his little history, Mr. Green began to write a fuller and deeper 
account ofthe English people, of which the fourth and last volume has 
now appeared. It commences with the fall of the Stuarts and ends 
with the battle of Waterloo. No one can read the interesting pages of 
Mr. Green on the “ House of Hanover,” the “ Independence of America,” 
and ‘“‘ England and Revolutionary France,” without fully admitting his 
powers of graphic description and the necessary qualities he possesses 
to become an historian of the first order, if he would only study accu- 
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racy. His mind, however, like Lord Beaconsfield’s, is not “ parochial,” 
and he is above a careful examination of those details which make up 
the facts of history. He sneers at a man in the reign of George II. 
styling himself a man of letters because he “grubbed among 
archives,” yet it was not till within the last few years that permission 
was accorded to examine our records and State papers. Many “men 
of letters” in the reigns of the Georges would have been only too glad 
to have had the opportunity now granted to all of “ grubbing among 
archives;” nor does it detract from the dignity of a ‘ man of letters” 
that he prefers consulting original authorities—like a Froude, a Free- 
man, or a Gardiner—to accepting blindly second-hand references and 
indulging in schoolboy blunders. Mr. Green informs us that it was 
Lord John Sackville that failed to charge at Minden and that Hohen- 
linden was fought before 1797. We can assure our author that the 
famous Duke of Newcastle, in spite of his numerous boroughs, did not 
begin his official career under the first Whig Ministry of Anne, since 
his grace was then only thirteen years old. We may also object to a 
history of the English people ending with Waterloo and not with the 
first Reform Bill, which is a natural termination of the political changes 
that were introduced by the Revolution of 1688. The power of the 
sovereign was then transferred from the Crown to an oligarchy till in 
1832 the House of Commons became, what it now is, the centre and force 
of the State—the government of England by the English people. Ina 
future edition of this volume Mr. Green will do well to revise the politi- 
cal maps he offers the reader. If he would carefully go through his 
history and spend the same time in investigating and correcting his 
statements as he does in the polishing of his sentences he will have 
written a work which will undoubtedly take high rank among the 
historical publications of the century. 

Colonel White’s “‘ Indian Reminiscences” add little to our know- 
ledge of Indian affairs. They are chiefly occupied with the often-told 
tale of the Sepoy Revolt, and we fail to see why they should have been 
given tothe world. It is, however, due to the author to state that he 
writes in a lively style, and perhaps his wish may be gratified that in 
addition to affording interest to the reader it (his ‘‘ Reminiscences”) may 
turn out a useful and profitable book in a religious point of view. 

Unlike Colonel White’s work, the Essays of Mr. Cust,” the fruit of 
much reading and observation whilst in India, are of deep interest. 
Mr. Cust is evidently one of those civil servants who do not mistake 
arrogance for command, and brutality for self-respect. He is fond of 
the much-abused Hindoos. ‘Be kind to the natives,” said his 
master, Lord Lawrence, to him ;” “ nay more,” said Mr. Cust, “ take an 
interest in them, and try to love them.” Throughout these essays it is 
plain to see that our author is fully enamoured of his subject. “The 
people of India,” he says, ‘are the heirs, perhaps the spendthrift heirs, 
of an ancient but still surviving civilization.” “It seems a special 
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privilege to have lived a quarter of a century amidst such a people as 
the inhabitants of northern India, who, superior to the Egyptians and 
Africans, are born of our Arian bone, though they may not yet share 
our occidental culture; a people with history, arts, sciences, literature, 
and religion not to be surpassed, if equalled, by the Chinese or 
Japanese.” These Essays, well written, but it must be admitted severe 
reading, and strictly confined to Oriental subjects—the creeds of 
India, the language of the East Indies, Oriental scholars and congresses, 
and the like-—will be of the greatest service to those young men who, 
having passed the first examination of the Indian Civil Service, are 
studying at home law and Indian matters. 

As editor, author, and advocate of every notable reform and philan- 
thropy, Mr. Burritt" gained and kept to his dying day the esteem of 
the distinguished, both in his own country, which was America, and in 
Europe. Probably no other man of his generation has done so much 
for the cause of peace as the late Elihu Burritt. By his speeches and 
writings he reached millions of people, and influenced them for peace. 
The son of a village shoemaker, young Burritt early showed himself an 
adept at languages. He studied hard, and made himself acquainted 
with Hebrew, Greek, Spanish, Danish, and Bohemian. He translated 
some of the Icelandic sagas, and contributed to numerous magazines 
and reviews. He became the editor of several journals, lectured 
throughout Europe and America, endeavouring to form a League of 
Universal Brotherhood, and essayed his utmost to establish an ocean 
penny postage. Such is the man whose brief biography lies before us, 
and time will not be wasted in its perusal. 

Mr. Heilprin’s work on the “ Historical Poetry of the Ancient 
Hebrews’” has now entered upon a second volume. It is carefully 
edited, and we can accord to the second volume the same praise we 
passed upon the first. It is a compilation with a little veneer of 
scholarship. 

Mr. James C. Ayer” was evidently a local celebrity in the hill- 
country of Connecticut ; when he melted into the “infinite azure of 
the past,” the divine who preached his funeral sermon remarked :— 
“« Ayer was a man of power: whatever his hand found to do he did 
it with his might. He carried great force into every movement 
which he made—but now the strong man is laid low. How are the 
mighty fallen!” We candidly admit we never heard of this Mr. Ayer, 
and as life is too short to know the lesser lights, we purpose to remain 
in ignorance. Those who wish to be enlightened may read this 
biography for themselves. 

“Memoirs of Troublous Times” is a work partly imaginary and 
partly drawn from an old MS. touching the Civil War and the Siege 
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of Gloucester. We have never been in favour of romance and history 
when in union; we prefer to take each separately. Still this little 
volume is very innocent, both as to its imagination and its historical 
facts, and will no doubt be appreciated at young ladies’ schools of a 
not very advanced class, 

Once an ancient race, entirely distinct from the Indian, possess- 
ing a certain degree of civilization, inhabited the central portion of the 
United States. By what appellation they were known during their 
existence is past finding out ; they have been called Mound Builders” 
on account of the innumerable mounds which they erected, and which 
remained until the advent of the white man. Mr. Maclean’s work is 
very valuable, not only because it offers sound and novel information 
concerning a curious and extinct race, but because it fully investigates 
the archeology of Butler County, Ohio. The geologist, the antiquary, 
and ethnologist will find in this volume much information not easily 
to be obtained elsewhere. 

Mr. Low has treated an interesting subject with much industry 
and ability.” If we have amongst us no Marlborough or Wellington 
—no one military star that eclipses all others—still we possess generals 
whose combined achievements will make the reign of Queen Victoria 
one of the most remarkable in British annals. In face of the armies 
of France, Germany, and Russia we cannot boast, yet when we con- 
sider what our soldiers have achieved during the past forty years we 
may congratulate ourselves on possessing such an army as ours, and 
may reasonably express a doubt whether any other nation in Europe 
could, with our system of voluntary enlistment and the paucity of 
our land forces, have effected such a series of conquests. In North 
India, in China, in Afghanistan, in the Crimea, in New Zealand, in 
Abyssinia, in South Africa, in Canada—we are not endorsing the policy 
which gave rise to these wars and expeditions—our arms have been 
triumphant. Yet in those victories our forces were numerically weak 
as compared with those of the enemy. At the present moment we 
hold one-seventh of the world—an extent of territory such as the 
the Roman Empire at its proudest time never owned—with an 
army of under 200,000 ~men. When Russia conquered the 
Caucasus, when France annexed Algeria, when Austria subjugated 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, they each made heavy calls upon the military 
strength of their country, whilst when the army of Lord Chelmsford 
in Zululand was increased to 20,000 combatants—a fifth of what 
Russia marches down to Turkestan—there was an outcry at home that 
the demand for reinforcements was excessive. The record of the deeds 
of the British army during the present reign is one not to be ashamed 
of, and Mr. Low has appointed himself the chronicler through the 
means of biography. His two handsome volumes consist of the lives 
of those who have added glory to the military annals of our country, 
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The list is confined to the names of Sir Thomas Willshire, Sir George 
Whitlock, Sir Charles Pearson, Sir George Macgregor, Sir Henry Clif- 
ford, Viscount Gough, Sir H. Evelyn Wood, Sir Vincent Eyre, Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, Sir Henry Durand, Lord Chelmsford, Sir James 
Outram, Lord Strathnairn, Sir Neville Chamberlain, Sir James Hope 
Grant, Lord Napier of Magdala, and Lord Clyde. We notice two 
grave omissions, the names of Sir Henry Havelock and Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. Surely these are as worthy of insertion as a Durand or a 
Chamberlain? Mr. Low does not pretend to give us any new infor- 
mation as to his heroes, but he puts together in a pleasant and graphic 
manner the leading incidents in their careers, and furnishes a work 
which will be read with interest alike by the soldier as by thecivilian. 
It is well, as the author says, that the services of some of England’s 
gallant soldiers who have added provinces to her empire, or saved 
those she already possessed, should find a record in the pages of the 
annalist. Mr. Lowis the chattiest of chroniclers, and he has done well 
in extending his labours to the deeds of the living as well as the dead. 

For a criticism of Byron there is ample material, and Professor 
Nichol” has fully availed himself of it. What with the cynical con- 
fessions of the poet, the praise and abuse of his friends, the flcod of 
literature that his conduct occasioned, we have little difficulty in arriv- 
ing at a just conclusion as to the character of Byron and the nature of 
his work. He was the most notorious personality in the world of 
letters of our century. Nearly every one who crossed his path has 
left on record various impressions of intimacy or interview. Those 
whom he avoided or patronized, like Leigh Hunt, maligned him; 
those to whom he was genial and kindly, like Moore, Shelley, and 
Harness, loved him. A man whose passions disdained restraint, frank 
upon matters about which other men keep silent, loving to make him- 
self out worse than he really was, of great genius and biting wit, proud 
of his birth, at war throughout his life with a world which had been 
unjust to him, sensitive, unhappy, and slightly tinged with insanity, such 
was Byron, one of the greatest poets that England or any other 
country has ever produced. “He is a person of the most consummate 
genius,” said Shelley, “and capable, if he would direct his energies to 
such an end, of becoming the redeemer of his degraded country. But it 
is his weakness to be proud; he derives from a comparison of his own 
extraordinary mind with the dwarfish intellects that surround him, an 
intense apprehension of the nothingness of human life. His passions and 
his powers are incomparably greater than those of other men; and instead 
of the latter having been employed in curbing the former, they have 
mutually lent each other strength. But in social life no human being 
can be more gentle, patient, and unassuming. He is cheerful, frank, 
and witty. His more serious conversation is a sort of intoxication ; 
men are held by it as by a spell.” So much for the man. As to his 
work, the poetry of Byron is among the most sublime in the language. 
He is the grand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme. His works 
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were the events of the literary world, and were translated into 
every language in Europe. Lord Macaulay declares that Byron 
was the most celebrated Englishman in the nineteenth century. 
Goethe urged Eckermann to study English in order to read “ Cain” 
and “Childe Harold.” ‘The audacity and grandeur of Byron,” 
said the author of Faust, “must certainly tend towards culture. 
We should take care not to be always looking for it in the 
decidedly pure and moral, Everything that is great promotes cultiva- 
tion as soon as we are aware of it... . Byron issues from the sea-waves 
ever fresh. I could not make use of any man as the representative of 
the modern poetic era except him who is undoubtedly to be regarded 
as the greatest genius of our century.” Castelar in Spain, Mazzini in 
Italy, Sainte Beuve in France, and Elze in Germany, all sing the praise 
of Byron, classing him with the greatest of English poets. Such con- 
current testimony cannot be set aside. Byron was often rapid and 
slovenly in his verse, he was an improvisatore on the spot where his 
fancy was kindled; his best inspirations are frequently spoilt by the 
interruption of incongruous commonplace; he did not pretend to 
originality—who in a late age can be original ?—but he made all he 
borrowed his own by recasting the rough ore into bell-metal. Still, 
with all his faults, he stands second to’ none in the beauty of his 
descriptions of scenery, in his knowledge of the human heart as evinced 
by his satires, and in the swing and rhythm of his verse. His work 
is, as Professor Nichol writes, neither perfect architecture nor fine 
mosaic, but like that of his intellectual ancestors, the elder Elizabethans, 
whom he perversely maligned, it is all animated by the spirit of action 
and enterprise. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


HERE are, we believe, somewhere about two hundred new novels 
published every year. Yet only the other day, one, who ought to 

be an authority on the subject, told us that he could not supply new 
novels fast enough to his subscribers. The fact is, that a woman looks 
upon a novel as she does upon vegetables or fish—thinks that it is 
not good unless it is perfectly fresh. She treats a novel as she does 
one of her guests—as soon as she gets it into the house is anxious to 
get it out again, and have another. Whether librarians can or cannot 
supply their customers fast enough with novels, we certainly cannot 
review them fast enough. Were we to notice all the novels now 
sent to us in increasing numbers every quarter, we should not have 
space for any other book. All that we can do is to briefly notice 
some of the leading works of fiction as they appear. Here, for instance, 
is Mr. William Black’s “ Sunrise,’’* which stands out conspicuously 
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from the crowd. It is too soon to pass any criticism in detail, but 
each number most certainly grows in strength, and reveals Mr. Black’s 
power for description, and, what is far more difficult, for character. 
His descriptions, for instance, of Venice are as good as anything which 
he has ever done when describing his own favourite north-coast scenery. 
It is not every man can use both his right hand and his left, Authors, 
like painters, generally sketch only one kind of scenery, and can do 
no other. Lord Evelyn’s character is gradually developing, and he 
promises to be one of the most interesting studies which Mr. Black 
has ever done. 

Those who fancied that Mr. Trollope had been falling off will be 
delighted to read “‘The Duke’s Children,” and to meet again their 
old friend the Duke of Omnium, the only duke whom all of us know. 
Mr. Trollope is upon old ground, and describes it with all the ease of 
his best days. The death of the Duchess so early in the tale will be a 
great shock to many worthy people, but even duchesses must die that 
novels may be written. 

“ Reata’””® is by a writer whose name is unknown to us, but which 
will not long be so to all novel readers, if he continues to produce 
such good work as the present. He has evidently seen much of the 
world, and, what is more, is able to describe what he has seen. There 
is a brightness and picturesqueness about his style which are par- 
ticularly attractive. Once or twice he allows his fancy to run riot. 
There are also some other extravagances which time and self-criticism 
will cure. Altogether ‘“‘ Reata” is full of promise of a by no means 
common order. 

“In Pastures Green ”* is a collection of stories worthy of the repu- 
tation of the author of “‘ Queen of the Meadow.” We think the first 
story, from which the volume takes its name, decidedly the best. Let 
us again call attention to the way in which Mr. Gibbon’s books are 
always got up. The outside of the present volume is nearly worthy of 
the inside. 

Two or three one-volume novels may all be classed together. The 
best of them is perhaps “ Strangers Yet,” though we cannot say 
very much for the illustrations. Close to it in point of merit comes 
‘Signor Monaldini’s Niece.”” The authoress, however, is far too 
much given to fine writing. Here, for instance, is a passage: “ All the 
bells broke out in the aurora Angelus with a pure fresh music, as if 
the great silver bell of the sky had been struck by some swinging 
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star ” (p. 98). Wecan only match this piece of eloquence by the 
American description : “‘ Night wrapped her mantle of darkness around 
her, and pinned it with a star.” There are several other similar 
passages which might be easily pointed out. ‘The Story of 
Heritage *’ is a thorough-going love-story, written, we should imagine, 
notwithstanding the title-page, by a woman. ‘“ Wandering Will” * 
has very little to do with love, and is chiefly taken up with travelling 
and adventures. It is, however, quite as interesting as most love 
stories, 

Amongst the regular three-volume novels ‘‘ My Only Love” ’ will 
hold its own for what, in lack of a better word, we must call “go.” 
The best scene is perhaps that in which the production of the opera 
“Cupid and Psyche” is described. Equally good is the account of 
the private theatricals in the first volume. 

“A Son of Mars ”” has all Major Griffiths’s old defects. It is, how- 
ever, vigorous, and the story never flags. The men are better done 
than the women. Just as “ A Son of Mars” may be recommended to 
men, so may “ Lady Laura”" be recommended to women. It isnot only 
well written, but at times is marked by grace and fancy. Another 
story which may also be recommended for drawing-room reading is 
‘“Hartleigh Towers.” In the same class we may put “ Beauty’s 
Daughters ”’* and “The Shadow of Life.””* 

Far better, however, than the whole of these put together is the 
Japanese romance of ‘The Loyal League.” It is a book not merely 
to be read once, but to be bought and treasured as a work of art. 
From it we may learn a lesson how our novels may be illustrated. 
Nothing can exceed the force and precision of the woodcuts, which 
will be the delight of all lovers of Japanese art. The design on the 
cover, we may add, is taken from a Japanese album, and puts to 
shame all the tawdry embellishments which appear on the outside of 
our Christmas and New Year books. 

At last, in “Riquet of the Tuft’” we have a play which is 





7 ‘“‘The Story of Heritage.” By Herbert Gough. London: Remington & Co. 


1880. 
8 “ Wandering Will.” A Story of Adventure, founded on Facts. London: 


Remington & Co. 1880. 
9 “My Only Love.” A Novel. By Emilia A. Blake. London : Remington & Co. 
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10 *¢ A Son of Mars.” By Major Arthur Griffiths. London: Remington & Co. 
1880. 
1 “Lady Laura.” By Mary E. Christie. London: Strahan & Co. (Limited). 
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12 «¢ Hartleigh Towers.” By Mrs. Milner Rae. London : William Isbister & Co. 
(Limited). 1880. ; 

i3 «*Beauty’s Daughters.” By the Author of “ Phyllis.” London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1880. 

14 “The Shadow of Life.” By Beryl Hope. London : W. H. Allen & Co. 1880. 

15 “ Chiushingura, or the Loya! League.” A Japanese Romance. Translated 
by F. V. Dickins, Barrister-at-Law. Llustrated by numerous engravings on wood, 
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16 « Riquet of the Tuft.” A Love Drama. London: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 
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thoroughly readable. We do not say that the author is complete 
master of his craft, for this can only come after a long apprenticeship. 
Probably the author, now that his play is published, would be the 
first to confess his own shortcomings ; for it is ‘only after a poem has 
been written some time that we see its true perspective. Publication 
brings to light many defects which somehow or another are hidden in 
the manuscript. We should, however, fancy that, with a few curtail- 
ments, ‘‘ Riquet of the Tuft” was pre-eminently suited for the stage. 
Perhaps what the play lacks most is want of action; but the com- 
pression, and consequently the quicker movement which would thus 
be obtained, would to a great extent remedy this defect. Nobody can 
possibly read it through without a desire to see it acted. The story 
is the old French fairy-tale, which has, we believe, been more than 
once dramatized, and was certainly the delight of Paris some fifty years 
ago. The author’s workmanship is excellent. His touch is both light 
and effective. His management of thefairies, most difficult of all creatures 
to manage, is delightful. He uses them as the Japanese use moths 
and butterflies and flowers—for ornaments. He always introduces them 
in the right place. Their wings rustle at the right moment. They 
sing just when we want music. Few scenes could be more effective 
on the stage than that in which the three bands of fairies appear, 
each alternately singing and predicting Prince Riquet’s fate. 
The scene contains every element of stage effect. With modern 
appliances, good voices, and good dancing, success must, in this scene 
as well as in several others, be inevitable. The whole play, however, 
is from beginning to end full of warmth and colour. It opens on a 
May-day morning, such a May-day as Shakespeare and his contem- 
poraries knew, and the freshness of the May is felt in every scene. 
The songs, too, are as fresh as the birds, on such a May morning. 
Lanval, the painter, comes on singing a May song not unworthy of 
Beaumont and Fletcher :— 
“* Winter cold is dead and laid 

In his grave beneath the yew; 

March and April, boy and maid, 

Sleep beneath the mournful dew; 

Oh! Farewell—for May is here, 

May, the darling of the year. 


“Children, fly to field and grove, 
All the flowers are wild with mirth; 
Youths, it is the time when love 
Makes a garden of the earth : 
Maids, be kind—for May is here, 
May, the darling of the year.” 


Scarcely inferior to this is the song, composed by the Court poet and 
sung by the gardener to please Prince Riquet :— 


* Roses in whose scented bed 
Oberon lays his curly head ; 
Myrtles whence the plaintive dove 

ooes carnations red with love; 
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Pansies full of thoughts they tell 
To the lilies near the well ; 
Tulips in whose royal cup 

Starry dews are gathered up ;— 
All the flowers in garden born, 
Bid my lady-love good morn. 


** Snowdrops drooping with the stress 
Of the winter’s barrenness ; 
Violets, dark as Love’s wild eyes, 
Dreaming through his memories ; 
Daffodils by rivers old, 
Broom that burns from wold to wold ; 
Primrose, virgin of the spring, 
Dim bluebells and daisy-ring ;— 
All the flowers the fields adorn 
Bid my maiden-love good morn.” 


It is a happy sign when poets can write such healthy songs. A little 
time ago we ventured to recommend a revival of the masque in a 
modified form. Now, “ Riquet of the Tuft” is such a revival. True, 
it is in scenes and acts; but this in no way affects the essence of the 
matter. In it we get two essentials for success on the modern stage— 
spectacle of a poetical character, and all the elements of music. Songs 
such as those we have quoted, set to music say by Sullivan, fairy 
scenes such as abound in the play, together with well-written dialogue, 
could not fail to oust the modern burlesque. The dialogue in “ Riquet 
of the Tuft” is as remarkable for its point and terseness as the songs 
are for their rhythmical sweetness. Here, for instance, is an old theme 
treated with freshness and vigour of thought :— 


“ What a wild wonder is a woman’s will ! 
Impulse commands it, hope and faith and love ; 
But conscience never, truth and justice never. 
Who could enchain it, could bind fast the sun, 
And whirling earth, and make the flying wind 
A prisoner, and lay a sudden hand 
Upon the lightning’s arrow.” 


Altogether, ‘‘ Riquet of the Tuft”’ gives us some hopes of the revival 
of the stage ; not, indeed, in the old form of the five-act drama, but in 
short pieces, half partaking of the masque, and suited both by music 
and by what, for want of a better name, we must call spectacle, to the 
esthetic needs of the day. 

It is useless now to make any protest against Mr. Browning’s” style, 
or his choice of subjects. We can only regret that a writer once so 
dramatic, so fuil of imagination, fancy, musical expression, and all 
the qualities which go to make a great poet, should have sunk into 
mere violence, spasm, and affectation. Mr. Browning is, however, 
not only popular, but rising in popularity. His books enjoy a wide 
circulation. He has even a school of admirers and followers. We 





17 ‘‘ Dramatic Idyls.” SecondSeries. By Robert Browning. London: Smith, 
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can only explain this by a saying of one of the Fathers, that there is 
no book so bad that it will not have admirers. Certainly, in this day 
of artistic crazes and esthetic crotchets, we need not be surprised that 
Mr. Browning's later poetry should have its worshippers. There are 
plenty of people who mistake mere ruggedness for power, uncouthness 
for originality, and downright nonsense for profundity. It is, how- 
ever, now of no use to say a word on the subject. Mr. Browning's 
mannerisms have become stereotyped. The idyls in the present volume 
which we like most, or rather dislike least, are ‘Clive,’ and ‘ Pan 
and Luna.’ Some of the others are simply detestable. They seem 
to be written for no other purpose than to torture the reader’s ears. 
Here, for instance, is a passage :— 


“Good—you muster up a smile ; that’s better! still so brisk ? 
All at once grown youthful? But the case is plain? Ass—— 
How I dally with the fiend, yet know the Word—compels all creatures, 
Earthly, heavenly, hellish. ’Apage, Sathanas ! 
Dicam verbus Salamonis’—‘ Dicite ’—when—whisk !—” 


Most certainly the great poets—Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Milton—did not win the world’s ear by “‘dicite, when, whisk!” It 
would, however, be the height of infatuation to deny Mr. Browning’s 
powers. Luckily for us, the two volumes of selections from his works 
prove how great a poet he once was, and we should advise our 
readers to turn from the present volume to their happy pages. 

Mr. Symonds’ “‘ New and Old’ is a most difficult book to review. 
Two criticisms might be, however, passed off-hand by a flippant 
reviewer—first, that there is about four times the quantity of verse 
that there should be; secondly, that the man who wrote this book 
could write equally well on any subject. Perhaps Mr. Symonds’ 
poetry may be best understood by comparing him with Mr. Swin- 
burne. When we read Mr. Swinburne’s criticisms we feel that he 
is a poet; when we read Mr. Symonds’ poetry we feel that he is a 
critic. But let us hasten to add that many who read Mr. Symonds 
would despise Swinburne, whilst none who read Swinburne would 
despise Mr. Symonds. The poet whom Mr. Symonds most resembles is 
Clough. But Clough was never popular, nor can Mr, Symonds expect 
to be. Mr. Symonds, however, is sure to have that select audience 
which is one of the highest tributes of praise. His culture, his sym- 
pathy for all that is noble, his liberality of spirit, must always secure 
him a place amongst modern thinkers. Come what may, lines such as 
these are sure to hold their own :— 

“ Blame not the times in which we live, 
Nor Fortune frail and fugitive ; 
Blame not thy parents, nor the rule 
Of vice or wrong once learnt at school ; 
But blame thyself, O man! 





18 «* New and Old.” A Volume of Verse. By John Addington Symonds, 
author of ‘Many Moods,” ‘‘ Studies of Greek Poets,” &c. &c. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1880. 
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“ Although both heaven and earth combined 
To mould thy flesh and form thy mind, 
Though every thought, word, action, will, 
Was framed by powers beyond thee, still 

Thou art thyself, O man! 


“ And self to take or leave is free, 
Feeling its own sufficiency ; 
In spite of science, spite of fate, 
The judge within thee soon or late 
Will blame but thee, O man ! 


“ Say not, ‘I would, but could not—He 
Should bear the blame who fashioned me— 
Call you mere change of motive choice ?— 
Scorning such pleas, the inner voice 

Cries, ‘ Thine the deed, O man!’” 


The great value, however, of Mr. Symonds’ volume is the way in 
which he reflects the thought of the age upon the great problems of 
life. He is constantly reminding us how 


“The old faiths die and dwindle 
With each twirl of Clotho’s spindle, 
And she spins eternally.” 


He is constantly singing to us 
“Part of the whole that never can be known, 
Is this poor atom that we call our world ; 


Part of this part amid confusion hurled 
Is man, an idiot on a crumbling throne. 


“ You, and each separate soul that works alone, 
Striving to pierce the clouds around him curled, 
Gasps but one moment in the tempest whirled, 

And what he builds strong Death hath overthrown.” 


It is these reflections which give the real note to Mr. Symonds’ poems. 
His work is characteristic of the day, and for this reason alone no 
one can afford to pass it by. Of course the poems are affected by the 
writer’s own peculiar temperament. Other singers will arise, who, though 
holding Mr. Symonds’ views—who, though believing that life is the end 
of life—will strike far more joyous notes. Still, Mr. Symonds doubt- 
less expresses only too truly the despair which fills so many of 
the best minds of the day. In his book they will find reflected their own 
thoughts and their own musings. It is a work rather for the thinker 
and student than for the mere poet, a work which is to be approached 
in the same spirit with which we take up a volume of meditations. 

Mr. Myers’ “ Defence of Rome”” is another difficult volume of 
poems to criticize without seeming to do injustice to the author. 
There is so much in it in which we sympathize, so much that is 
noble, so much artistic power, that it seems ungracious to say a harsh 
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word. But ifthe truth must be spoken, Mr. Myers’ verse is poetical 
rather than poetry. We read it, and coldly admire. We are never 
carried away in any fit of enthusiasm. On the whole, we prefer the 
shorter pieces. It is here that we see Mr. Myers’ delicacy and grace 
of sentiment at its best. One or two of them ought to find their way 
into all collections of modern English poetry. 

‘‘ Beethoven” is a drama in one act, taken from the German. If 
the original ever possessed any merit, it has all evaporated in this 
translation. 

“‘ Nero ’’” is a tastefully got up little volume, with a photograph by 
no means badly executed. If the author had only been half as success- 
ful as his publisher, the book would have been a decided success. 

Mr. Weatherly’s” poems possess a decided character of their own. 
He is no imitator. There is just a family likeness between some of 
his pieces and those of Elliott the Corn-law Rhymer, Clare, and the 
Dorsetshire poet Barnes. They for the most part deal with homely 
subjects, and may be best described as simple and thoroughly healthy. 
This is no slight praise at any time, but especially in these days. Here 
and there, however, Mr. Weatherly leaves his homely subjects and 
ventures on a higher strain, but his verse still preserves that definite 
note which is certainly one of the best tests of poetry. Here, for 
instance, is a piece beginning— 

“ Once in the days of old, 
In the years of youth and mirth, 
The sea was a lover bright and bold, 
And he loved the golden earth. 
The sun in his royal rayment clad, 
Loved her and found her sweet, 
But the sea was content, and glad 
Only to lie at her feet.” 


“ Ah, that the bards should sing, 
And wail for the golden years ; 
Love was and is but an idle thing, 
*Tis but a wind that veers. 


The poem goes on to tell how the earth spurns the love of the sea, 
and accepts that of the sun :-— 


* And earth in her beauty and pride, 

Held her lips to the wooing sun, 

He said ‘Thou art fair, oh, my bride,’ 
And she sang ‘I am thine alone.’ 

The faithful sea at her faithless feet 
Rolled with a broken moan; 

‘Oh, sun!’ he cried, ‘ but thy bride is sweet, 
And I am alone, alone!’ 





°0 ** Beethoven.” A Dramatized Episode from his Life. From the German of 
Dr. Hugo Miller. By Gustav Hein. Aberdeen: A. & R. Milner. 1880. 

21 «*Nero.” A Tragedy. By Richard Comfort. London: Triibner& Co. 1880. 

22 « Dresden China. And other Songs.” By F, E. Weatherly, author of 

Nancy Lee.” London: Diprose & Bateman. 1880. 
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“ Ah! that the bards should sing, 
And wail for the golden years ; 
Love was and is but anidle thing, 
’Tis but a wind that veers.’ 


The sun, however, in its turn spurns the earth, but the sea remains 
faithful to his love— 
“ Oft would the sun depart, 
And his bride in her gloom made moan; 
And the sea would cry that her loving heart 
Should be left to pine alone. 
And his voice is strange and sad and sweet, 
‘Oh! love, not mine! not mine! 
I am content to lie at thy feet, 
And to love thee in storm and shine? 


“ Ah! that the bards should sing, 
And wail for the golden years ; 
Love was and is but an idle thing, 
’Tis but a wind that veers.’ 


This appears to us full of freshness, fancy and music. The last 
stanza in the original is unfortunately marred by a blunder in the 
punctuation, which makes the author say precisely the reverse of what 
he intended. ‘The Ferry Maiden’ is another piece full of pathetic 
beauty, where the catastrophe is hinted at rather than described. The 
‘Two Pathways’ has a manly earnest ring about it, which is so much 
wanted in modern poetry, and which we find repeated again in a diffe- 
rent way in the ‘ Maiden and the River.’ We have not for a long time 
seen work which contains so much promise. Lastly, the volume is 
brought out in an attractive and wonderfully cheap form, and most 
certainly deserves to be popular with all classes. 

We have pleasant recollections of Mr. J. Brunton Stephens,” rather, 
however, as a poet than as a humorist. His humour, however, is 
excellent. There is nothing vulgar nor personal about it. Here, for 
instance, is a parody on Coleridge’s well-known poem :— 


“ All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
Are but the legacies of apes 
With interest on the same.” 


The parody goes on to tell how the poet won Gwendoline, ‘“ the mammal 
of his heart ”:— 
“ Few virtues had she of her own,— 
She borrowed them from time and space; 
Her age was eocene, although 
Post- -tertiary her place.” 





23 “Miscellaneous Poems.” By J. Brunton Stephens, author of “ Convict 
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All this is amusing enough. There are plenty, too, of equally amusing 
things in the volume, such as ‘The Southern Cross,’ ‘My Chinee 
Cook,’ ‘My Other Chinee Cook.’ All who wish to enjoy, not what is 
vulgarly called a good laugh, but what is infinitely better, the quiet 
smile which true humour always raises, should buy Mr. Stephens’ 
book. 

All who know Mr. Graves’ “ Irish Songs and Ballads” ** will be glad 
to learn that it has reached a second edition. 

We are always glad to see “ The Papers of the Manchester Literary 
Club.” * Some of them are quite equal to the best articles in our best 
reviews. ‘I'he present volume is full of interest. It deals with a variety of 
subjects. The Paper which rightly takes the first place is Mr. Howorth’s 
‘Primary Data of Knowledge.’ He here takes up the challeng elately 
laid down by another Lancashire man, the Rev. T. P. Kirkman. 
Those who are interested in this controversy should certainly read 
Mr. Howorth’s most lucid statements and explanations, and then turn 
to Mr. Grant Allen’s ‘ Ways of Orthodox Critics,’ recently published 
in The Fortnightly Review, for another side of Mr. Kirkman’s book. 
Another excellent article is Mr. Milner’s ‘ The Relation of Literature 
to Painting.’ He rightly lays down the canon, so often misunderstood, 
that the first motive both of the poet and the painter is to give pleasure ; 
that is, pleasure of the highest kind, or, to use Mr. Milner’s own words, 
“‘ to aim at increasing the total sense of enjoyment, and of heightening 
the mental and spiritual pulse.” Mr. Milner, in language which will 
seem mere darkness to many, points out how, in the school of art, ‘‘men 
learn, but are not taught,” and how, though an artist has nothing to do 
with morals per se, yet he may make for those “ who come under his 
influence an atmosphere pure as the heavens above, or an immoral 
atmosphere debasing as the pit of hell.” Mr. Milner then proceeds to 
expose the errors of two modern contemporary schools, one in France 
and the other in England, one in painting and one in poetry. Both, 
as he shows, have chosen subjects outside the proper domain of art. 
Excellent, too, are Mr. Milner’s remarks on mere realism. He has 
thoroughly grasped Schiller’s saying, that it is the artist’s aim “ to blend 
the ideal with the real, and the real with the ideal,” and illustrates the 
doctrine with great happiness of expression. Excellent, too, are 
Mr. Milner’s remarks on criticism, or what he very rightly calls ‘“ the 
uncertainty, the wilfulness, the uninformed audacity” of modern 
critics. ‘‘ Here,” as Mr. Milner says, ‘is universal Nature, a region 
where all things are protean and subtle; where the improbable is 
that which is for ever happening; where no two shapes are.alike ; 
where effects are legion, and development infinite.” Yet it is here 
that the critic presumes to dogmatize, and to lay down his one-sided 
opinions, without ever having given the matter an hour’s considera- 
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tion. We must, however, stop, although we have much more to say, 
especially upon Mr. Milner’s remarks on imagination and fancy, both 
as regards the poet and the painter. Amongst the other papers we 
may call attention to Mr. Rouley’s ‘Fancies and Fashions in Art.’ 
He begins by reminding us that, with all our boasting about art, 
we possess the most feebly designed coinage and the ugliest postage 
stamps in the world. His criticisms are in the main just. His paper 
would, however, be far more telling if it were better arranged. He 
rambles about too much, and his remarks thus lose their point. His 
article, however, is well worth reading. Besides these two papers we 
have two shorter contributions on art, one on ‘ Etching,’ and the other 
on ‘ The Manchester Academy of Fine Arts.’ Books, too, as books, 
have due attention paid to them. We have two articles, one on ‘ The 
Libraries of Lancashire and Cheshire,’ by Mr. Axon, and another 
on ‘Special Collections of Books in Lancashire and Cheshire,’ by 
Mr. Nodal. These, we need not say, are excellently done. They 
possess a permanent value for book collectors and librarians, Mr. 
Madeley adds an interesting notice on the ‘ Limits of Local Collections 
in the Town Libraries of Lancashire and Cheshire.’ Colonel Fish- 
wick has, too, contributed an elaborate and apparently exhaustive 
account of ‘The Bibliography of Rochdale ;’ and, to show index- 
makers how their work should really be done, Mr. Axon has compiled 
the Index for the present volume. Amongst the remaining miscel- 
laneous contributions we may call especial attention te Mr. Heywood’s 
learned article on ‘ Almanacs.’ Mr. Mortimer gives us an account of 
Sherwood under the title of ‘Robin Hood’s Country,’ but Sir Walter 
Scott still remains master of the field by his description in “‘ Ivanhoe ” 
of the Birkland oaks. Mr. O’Connor writes upon ‘ Proverbs,’ and 
comes to the conclusion that the man of proverbs is not always the 
wise man—in fact, “‘non dicere sed facere beatum est.” Quite true is this 
in its way. Still proverbs are of the highest service. “Je is never 
alone,” said Sidney, “who has noble thoughts for his companions ;” 
and many proverbs do contain the noblest thoughts. But this side of 
the question Mr. O’Connor has not sufficiently considered. Much, 
very much, may be said for the study of proverbs. They are often 
the incentives to action. Often, too, when the mind is wavering, do 
they incline the balance the right way. Lastly, we have what is so 
rare, a humorous article by the same writer on ‘Humour.’ Mr. 
O'Connor looks upon humour as the salvation of life. We shall not 
contradict him. Your merry heart goes all the day. According to our 
humorist, the world isa huge jest. Idvra yédws. Never, says Mr. 
O'Connor, do we in a thousand years see the right man in the right 
place, and “what isa man in the wrong place but a thing to laugh 
at?” All evils may be overcome by a little well-timed humour. As 
Mr. O’Connor remarks, the proud man’s contumely, the insolence of 
office, and all the other daily annoyances of life, may be turned aside 
by a better weapon than a bodkin. What if people do take us for 
idiots? The mistake is theirs. A clergyman was once made the 
butt of the dinner-table. He took no notice of the insults. At last 
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some one remarked on his quietness. ‘Oh!’ said he, “ I am used to 
this sort of thing: I am the chaplain of a lunatic asylum.” Equally 
amusing is Mr. O’Connor’s explanation why women are destitute of 
humour. The truth is, men have no real occupations. Politics are 
all frivolous nonsense; law is much the same; the art of medicine 
still worse; and as to theology, we hardly dare, even in this review, 
quote Mr. O’Connor’s words. But woman, she has real duties to 
perform. This world to her is sadly truly real, and not a thing to be 
joked about. How, then, can she have humour? Long ago, says Mr. 
O’Connor, a Scotch laird condemned one of his vassals to death. When 
Donald came to the gallows, accompanied by his faithful wife Janet, 
he stood at the foot of the ladder, shrugging his shoulders, unwil- 
ling to mount. ‘‘ Hoot awa, Donald,” said Janet, ‘‘ gang up like a 
man, and please the laird.” 

Perhaps nothing is so remarkable as the recent growth of literature 
in our larger towns. Mr. Gladstone has called attention to the excel- 
lence of the provincial newspaper press. He might, however, with 
equal justice, have called attention to the excellence of our local litera- 
ture. Whether we look at the printing, binding, illustrations, paper, 
and general finish and get-up of the book, we find works issued from 
the local press quite equal to any brought out by the most eminent 
firms in London. Such a book is Mr. Hine’s “ Nottingham Castle.”” 
It would be a credit to any press. The book is evidently a labour of 
love. Mr. Hine is not merely an antiquarian, but an artist. No one 
need be afraid of being overwhelmed by mere dry-as-dust details. 
Its pages are richly illustrated by drawings and photographs, Mr. 
Hine has of course made use of all the local records. In fact, his book 
is a record in itself of all the principal events connected with the 
castle, and consequently with Nottingham, and so with the history of 
England. We should never forget that the history of England, more 
particularly the history of the last civil war, is really written in our 
local records, especially in the corporation books of our large towns. 
It would be of the greatest benefit to the historian if these books, more 
particulariy the chamberlain’s accounts, could be published. They 
would show very accurately the feeling of the nation on the most 
important events of the day, and how it varied in different parts of Eng- 
land, As it is, however, we must have recourse to such books as Mr. 
Hine’s. Nor is it easy to over-estimate the value of such books. The 
local historian must always be able to glean facts which are inacces- 
sible to others. Macaulay was himself, as he admits, largely indebted 
to the local historian for minute details which must otherwise have 
escaped him. In this way Mr. Hine’s book has a special interest for 





*6 T, ‘Nottingham. Its Castle: a Military Fortress; a Royal Palace; a 
Ducal Mansion ; a Blackened Ruin; a Museum and Gallery of Art.” With 
Notes relating to the Borough of Nottingham. By Thomas Chambers Hine, F.S.A. 
Nottingham: J.Derry. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. II. ‘‘A Supplement 
to Nottingham. Its Castle: A Military Fortress; a Royal Palace; a Black- 
ened Ruin ; a Museum and Gallery of Art,” &c. &. By Thomas Chambers 
Hine, F.S.A. Nottingham : J. Derry. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co, 1879. 
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the historian. Thus Mr. Hine, from his local knowledge, is enabled 
to show, by a quotation from the first Duke of Newcastle’s will, that it 
was the Duke himself who was the architect of the present castle, and 
not March, who till now has always had the credit of the design. The 
discovery, slight as it may seem, throws considerable light on the 
architecture, and clears up a point which has always been a difficulty. 
This Duke, ‘“ the Loyell Duke,” as he is called on his monument in 
Westminster Abbey, was a man of high and varied accomplishments, 
and his book on Horsemanship is still prized by collectors. Several 
other vexed questions Mr. Hine is also able to clear up. Thus he 
indubitably proves that there is not the slightest truth in the charge 
always brought against Sir William Kingston of cruelty towards the 
fallen Wolsey. Further, Mr. Hine brings a very curious piece of 
evidence to light, showing how the blunder arose which attributed the 
Life of Wolsey to Sir William Cavendish, instead of to George Caven- 
dish. Further, too, Mr. Hine gives good reasons for showing that the 
imprisonment of King David II. of Scotland in Nottingham Castle for 
eleven years is a mere fiction. This is doing yeoman’s work. But if 
Mr. Hine has bestowed so much labour on the early history of Not- 
tingham, he has paid no less attention to its later days. In the sup- 
plementary volume Mr. Hine gives us a‘ most interesting account of 
Nottingham worthies, more especially its artists. His criticisms on 
Dawson and Bonnington—for it is often forgotten that Bonnington was 
ever an Englishman—are marked by good taste and feeling. He does 
not, however, notice that the new Dawson photo-etching process, which 
seems destined sooner or later to produce a revolution in art, is the 
invention of the painter’s son. Altogether, we may say that Mr. Hine’s 
book, looking at it both from an artistic and a literary point of view, 
is worthy of its subject. We are probably a long way off yet from 
beating the sword into the ploughshare, but we have, at aJl events, 
turned a castle into a museum, and Mr. Hine has proved himself no 
unworthy chronicler of the transformation. 

We can, ofcourse, do little more than notice Professor Skeat’s great 
Dictionary.” It would require not merely one but several specialists 
to do such a work thorough justice. We may, however, venture to 
say that where we have tested it in Shakespearian matters, we have 
always found either a full explanation or the difficulty fairly stated. 
We do not, however, quite understand why neither under “ pioneer ” 
or “ peony ” there is no reference to the well-known passage in “ The 
Tempest ” about which so strong a controversy is still being carried 
on. By the way, is “ pink” in Shakespeare’s “ Bacchus with pink 
eyne” obsolete as a provincialism ? We fancy that we have heard it 
in Nottinghamshire. : 

We gladly welcome one of those little books without which 
Professor Skeat’s work could not be written. Mr. Poole’s “ Glossary 





27 “An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language.” Arranged on an 
Historical Basis. By the Rev. Walter Skeat, M.A., Ebrington and Bosworth 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge. Part III. Lit—Rep. 
Oxford : The Clarendon Press. 1880. 
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of Staffordshire Provincialisms”* is welcome, too, on many grounds, 
If our memory does not deceive us, Staffordshire is sadly deficient in 
glossarists. Mr. Poole’s work helps to fill up a very serious gap. 
Mr. Poole’s modest preface ought, too, to bring many recruits into this 
field. He appeals for aid, in the shape of lists of Staffordshire words, to 
the members of the English Dialect Society. There must be many mem- 
bers, we are sure, who are able td give that aid, and we trust that it will 
not be withheld from so worthy and zealous a labourer as Mr. Poole. 
His book, though small, is rich in many classes of words. He has set 
to work on the principle—the only true principle we may add—recom- 
mended by Professor Skeat, of registering every word which he might 
pick up, which is not now used in literary English. There are, in 
fact, three distinct classes of words in Mr. Poole’s glossary; first, those 
used in the coal-pits, the second those used in the iron and smelting 
works, and the third those used in the potteries. Now these 
make real additions to our knowledge of provincialisms. The coal 
terms should of course be compared with those in the North of 
England and in South Wales, whilst the iron terms might be collated 
with those used in Cleveland. Besides giving us these three classes of 
provincialisms, Mr. Poole’s Glossary is especially rich in Shakespearian 
words and in picturesque archaisms, such as “edge of light ” for 
twilight ; “ nookshotten” (by the way a Shakespearian word), now used 
for from corner to corner; ‘ narrow-dale-noon,” for anything done 
late in the day; “ bakelet,” one of that large number of provincial 
diminutives in “ let,” for a little shovel used in turning out cakes; 
“can-bottle,” the long-tailed titmouse, evidently so called from the 
shape of its nest. Words like these would alone give the Glossary a 
value of its own. Mr. Poole’s work, too, possesses another great 
merit, he rightly abstains from all derivations, Lastly, he evidently 
possesses a large fund of humour, as is shown in his tale of ‘Going 
to be Bishopped.’ In short, Mr. Poole’s Glossary is one of the best 
which we have lately seen, and we heartily trust that some of the 
members of the English Dialect Society will respond to his appeal, and 
co-operate with him in his work. Only in this way can a complete 
glossary of Staffordshire provincialisms be attained, which Mr. Poole 
has now so worthily begun. ¢ 

Miss Stokes’ collection of Indian Fairy Tales’ will be welcomed 
by everybody. Perhaps they at times make somewhat too great a 
demand on our cold Western imaginations. The collection is con- 
siderably enhanced in value by Mr. Ralston’s introduction, who points 
out to what groups various tales belong, and what are their European 
equivalents and counterparts. 

Although we cannot consider Mr. Matthew Arnold’s prose writings” 


*8 “ An Attempt towards a Glossary of the Archaic and Provincial Words of the 
County of Stafford.” First brought together by Charles Henry Poole. Saint 
Gregory’s Press, Stratford-upon-Avon. 1880. 

*9 «*Indian Fairy Tales.” Collected and Translated by Maine Stokes. With 
Notes by Mary Stokes. London: Ellis & White. 1880. | 

30. Passages from the Prose Writings of Matthew Arnold.” London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1880. 
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as valuable as his poetry, yet they undoubtedly have had more effect 
upon the world at large. No proper estimate has, in fact, ever been 
made of Mr. Arnold’s poetry, which future generations will, we 
believe, put on a higher pedestal than that of any contemporary poet, 
not excepting Tennyson himself. The present volume of extracts 
will certainly do good. It is a pity that Mr. Arnold should have 
reprinted any of his controversies with third and fourth-rate literary 
men. He should have remembered the advice of his master, Epictetus 
—“ As well argue with a drunken man as with an illiterate one.” The 
book is full of wise things, especially in the way of literary criticism. 
Here, for instance, is something well worth remembering : “ A man’s 
power to detect the ring of the false metal in Lord Macaulay’s ‘ Lays 
of Ancient Rome,’ is a good measure of his fitness to give an opinion 
about poetical matters at all.” Here, again, is a criticism which 
should never be forgotten: ‘“‘ When we call a man emphatically artist, 
a great artist, we mean something more than the temper in which he 
works; we mean by art, not merely an aim to please, but also and 
more, a law of pure and flawless workmanship.” What, too, imme- 
diately follows this upon Shakespeare is most undoubtedly true, 
though Mr. Arnold will never persuade the Shakspearian Philistines 
and Jingoes to believe in it. 

There is quite a Shelleyan erm springing up. Within the 
last year we have had two volumes of selections from Shelley’s works, 
with elaborate prefaces and introductions. We cannot now do Mr. 
Todhunter’s” work justice, but shall hope to notice him, with the 
volumes to which we have referred, at some other time. In the 
meanwhile, however, let us call our readers’ attention to a work 
which throws considerable light upon Shelley’s views, and increases 
our knowledge of him both as a man and a poet. Mr Todhunter’s 
style would, however, be greatly improved if he would prune down 
some of his metaphors. 

The choice of ‘ Theocritus, Bion and Moschus” for translation by 
Mr. Lang™ may be looked upon as a sign of the times. No writer, as 
Mr. Matthew Arnold observes, has the note of paganism more strongly 
than Theocritus. Further, the translation is welcomed by two of our 
most promising poets, Mr. Austin Dobson and Mr. Gosse, one of whom, 
rightly or wrongly, sings— 

“To-day our songs are faint and cold, 
Our northern suns too sadly shine ; 
Oh ! singer of the field and fold, 
Thine was the happier age of gold!” 
And the other in much the same strain exclaims— 


‘** We are in Sicily to-day ; 
Oh! foolish world, too sadly wise, 





31 «* A Story of Shelley.” By John Todhunter, author of“ Laurella.” London : 
C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1830. 

32 «Theocritus, Bion and Moschus.” Rendered into English Prose by A. Lang, 
M.A., lately Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Macmillan & Co. 1880. 
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Why didst thou e’er let fade away 
Those ancient, innocent ecstasies ? 
Along the glens in chequered flight 
Hither to-day the nymphs shall flee, 
And Pan forsake for our delight 
The tomb of Helice.” 


Of course Mr. Lang’s translation, it is needless to say, is everything 
which could be desired. As, too, we have so constantly advocated 
the use of prose as a means of translating verse, more especially of a 
certain kind, we have double reasons to be pleased with Mr. Lang’s 
success, The reader’s first impulse, we suppose, will be to compare 
Mr. Lang’s version of the famous fifteenth idyll with Mr. Matthew 
Arnold's. It might, perhaps, be supposed that Mr. Lang would have 
the advantage in the more humorous snd Mr. Arnold in the more 
purely poetical parts. This, however, we do not find to be the case. 
We can only say, that if one translator seems to be a little more happy 
in one passage than the other, the balance is very quickly restored. 
The value of the book, we may add, is much increased by the 
introduction. 

Among reprints we may especially notice two nicely got up and 
handy volumes of Bret Harte’s works,” und a large and gorgeous 
edition of Don Quixote,” illustrated by Doré. To these we may add 
three new editions of novels.” 





MISCELLANEA. 


R. NEWTON deserves the gratitude of all students of archeology 

for the masterly essays—the labour of thirty years—which he 

has collected together into a volume.’ These essays may be said to 
present the fruit of a lifetime of exhaustive scholarship, and of such 
individual research as it seldom falls to the lot of any archeologist 
to accomplish. Mr. Newton has been found fault with by some of his 
admirers for not having written as much as he might have done in the 
course of his career. To us this seems, on the whole, an exceptional 
commendation. The observation of the son of David in respect to the 
multiplication of books holds good as truly now as when it first fell 
from the lips of the Preacher. Mr. Newton has not thought it 





33 “The Complete Works of Bret Harte.” Collected by the Author. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1880. 

34 “<The History of Don Quixote.” By Cervantes. The text edited by J. W. 
Clarke, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Biography by 
= gy Shore, M.A. Illustrated by Doré. London : Cassell, Petter, Galpin 

‘0. 1880. 

35 T, “Sealed by a Kiss.” London: Moxon, Saunders& Co. 1880. II. “Love 
in Cyprus.” Same Firm. III. “ The Sisters.’’ A Romance. By George Ebers. 
Translated by Clara Bell, (Tauchnitz Edition.) London: Sampson, Low, 
Marston, Searle & Rivington. 1880. 

1 Eesays.on Art and Archeology.’”’ By Charles Thomas Newton. London: 
Macmillan. 1880. ’ 
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necessary to expend his strength in the production of frequent 
volumes, in the writing of innumerable essays, in the creation of 
all sorts of monographs on all sorts of subjects which might come 
into his particular line of study. He has been content to labour, 
and labour hard, at the science to which he has devoted himself, 
and only to contribute to literature when he had something very 
special to say, which perhaps he, and he alone, could say properly. 
There is for this reason a certain completeness about this volume of 
essays which is not often to be met with in works of the kind, and 
which will make it ail the more indispensable to earnest students of 
the history of antiquity, Since this volume appeared the toils of 
Mr. Newton have been rewarded in a manner which will perhaps seem 
to him to be especially agreeable. He has been appointed to a chair 
in the London University for the teaching of archeology. This timely 
honour was bestowed on him after he had delivered a series of most 
admirable lectures on Greek antiquities at University College, lectures 
which we should be certainly very glad to see reproduced in book 
form. Among the some dozen essays which this volume contains, 
that which will perhaps be most interesting to the advanced student 
will be the deep and exhaustive article on Greek Inscriptions. A 
knowledge of inscriptions, whether Greek or Latin, Etruscan or early 
Christian, demands for itself a special and separate education, quite 
distinct from the ordinary knowledge either of philology or of anti- 
quities. A man might be an admirable Greek scholar, to whom even 
Lycophron presented little difficulties, and yet be as hopelessly puzzled 
by a Greek inscription as a schoolboy who is commencing his first 
page of Xenophon. Those students, therefore, who would wish to 
extend their archeological knowledge by some acquaintance with 
Greek inscriptions will find it in the pages which Mr. Newton has 
devoted to this subject, the best possible introduction that they could 
obtain; and they will find that when they have mastered what 
Mr. Newton bas to say, they will have made an exceedingly good 
beginning in this difficult study. ‘To the ordinary reader, perhaps, 
the article on the discoveries at Olympia will present most attractions. 
Those researches, which have been carried un so successfully in conse- 
quence of the generosity of the German Government, have resulted in 
endowing the world with some of the greatest treasures of Greek art— 
treasures that in many cases were supposed to be wholly lost to us. 
The Hermes of Praxiteles, which some enthusiasts not unnaturally 
consider to be the finest specimen of classic sculpture in existence, has 
only been brought to the light of upper air since these discoveries 
began, and many other objects which were hitherto known to us solely 
by some chance reference or description in Pausanias have now once 
again become the property of the world. The essay on the bronze 
head in the Castellani collection will be read with great interest by 
those who are anxious to have Mr. Newton’s opinion on the divine face 
which has been taken most naturally to represent the loveliness of the 
Cyprian goddess as created by the cunning hand of some Grecian 
master. ‘Lhat class of readers whose aim is only general culture, and 
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not any deep research into the particular branch of knowledge which 
Mr. Newton has made his own, will also find in Mr. Newton’s volume 
the means of passing some very delightful hours of study. Goethe has 
laid it down as an axiom, that to the creations of Greek thought and 
Greek handicraft humanity is to look for its artistic models, It may 
be considered fortunate, therefore, that the tastes of the age have 
shown such marked signs of a return for artistic inspiration, to the 
Hellenic world, where all that is loveliest in form, and fairest in song 
or speech, and mightiest in mirth, in praise and passion, is to be found. 

If Mr. Newton’s volume is an admirable example of a book written 
because the author had something to say which he was especially 
qualified to utter, “ Curiosities of the Search Room” is a conspicuous 
specimen of that vast department of literature where books are made 
for the sake of book-making, and where the effort is rather to fill out 
a certain number of pages than to benefit the world by the results of 
special experience, and the lessons of special culture. The reader of 
a desultory kind will find in this volume a good deal that may amuse 
him, and may collect from it some scraps of eccentric information. 
In the making of wills, as in all other things, room is occasionally 
found for the play of fancy, and the whims of eccentric individuals 
have left their mark on Doctors’ Commons, as well as elsewhere. Some 
of the wills which are quoted in this volume are odd enough, and one 
or two are not a little amusing. On the whole, however, it is impos- 
sible to avoid the impression that considerable time has been wasted in 
getting up the book, and a great deal of paper wasted in printing it. 

This volume of Mr, Bardsley’s on the ‘‘ Curiosities of Puritan Nomen- 
clature’”’ is rather an example of book-making too, but it is book-making 
of a very attractive, and, on the whole, a valuable order. A great 
deal of the history of any country finds its reflexion in the names of the 
period, and much of the spirit of that strange Puritan epoch is to be 
found in the fantastic names which the devotees of Cromwell chose to 
assume. It may be that the famous list of Sussex Jurors, with its 
Faint Not Hewitt, its Search the Scriptures Morton, its Kill Sin 
Pemble, its Safety on High Snat, its Fight the Good Fight of Faith 
White, its Small Hope Biggs, and its Repentance Avis, is not genuine 
in the sense that all these names were brought together in one panel ; 
but every one of the names that occurs in the list was used by an actual 
man, and in that sense anyhow the list is a perfectly authentic and 
correct one, giving a by no means exaggerated idea of the eccentricities 
of the sternly religious men of the Puritan period. Some of the 
women’s names mentioned in this volume, which have passed out of use 
almost entirely—names like Lettice, Anice, Dowse (with its fuller Dow- 
sabel), and Phyllis, and Grizel, and Joan, and Gillian—are exceedingly 
pretty, and might very well be revived in this age of revivals. 

The Committee of Council on Education have done good work for the 





* Curiosities of the Search Room.’ By the Author of “Flemish Interiors.” 
Chapman & Hall. : 

8 ‘Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature.’ By Charles W. Bardsley. Chatto 
& Windus, 1880. 
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spread of artistic knowledge by their publication of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum Art Handbooks,‘ and no oue of these handbooks deserves 
higher praise than that which Mr. Birdwood has compiled on the 
Industrial Arts of India. In the present time, when there really seems 
to be a distinct attempt to return to the art workmanship of earlier 
and more highly artistic periods, a knowledge of the masterpieces of 
Oriental handicraft is of exceptional importance to our own art work- 
man. For such a purpose this volume will be found invaluable. All 
that the skill of Indian artificers has produced in silver, in gold, in 
brass, in ivory, in jewellery, in ware, in weapons, in furniture, and in 
woven stuffs, is treated of here with great fulness and completeness, 
There are very many illustrations, which have been very carefully 
executed, and which would convey, even to those who have not seen 
the originals, a very good idea of the skill and beauty of Hindoo work- 
manship. <A large portion of the book is wisely devoted to a careful 
study of the Hindoo Pantheon, where all the weird mythology of sacred 
India is described in a very intelligible manner, and where almost 
every individual member of the strange assemblage of gods is repre- 
sented pictorially. To others besides students of art and art workmen, 
this volume will prove interesting. Even the political reader, in whom 
now a knowledge of India and Indian affairs is essential, will find much 
that reflects the national character, that throws light upon the national 
temperament, from a study of the arts of India. 

Dr. Vollgraff has written an interesting pamphlet® on the question 
which has often puzzled philologists as to the authorities consulted by 
Plutarch in composing his famous Parallel Lives. Dr. Vollgraff has 
gone into the whole question with that minute care and study which 
is peculiar to certain foreign schools of criticism, and he has come to 
some very interesting conclusions. He considers that the great 
resemblance in any instance between Plutarch and Fabius Maximus 
and Livy, is only to be explained on the ground that both followed the 
same author, sometimes almost literally, sometimes more or less freely, 
and from a series of very plausible arguments he considers himself to 
have proved that this author is L. Celius Antipater. With regard to 
the common Greek sources of Plutarch and Appianus for Roman 
history he finds it more difficult to arrive at any certainty, but he 
suggests the plausible hypothesis, that in the History of Nicolaus of 
Damascus and the Historia Romana of Juba, it is very likely that the 
chief sources may be found. He also considers that the chief authority 
for Plutarch’s Life of Antony was King Juba. The pamphlet is an 
interesting one, if only as a proof of the care and thoroughness with 
which Dr. Vollgraff has accomplished his task. 

Messrs, Field and Tuer, the well-known printers, seem anxious to 
show their skill in the production of pretty books.° ‘“ Luxurious Bath- 





4 “Tndian Art.” By George C. M. Birdwood. Chapman & Hall. 1880. 

5 ‘Greek Writers of Roman History.” By J. C. Vollgraff. Leyden: Van de 
Hoek Brothers. 1880. 

6 “Luxurious Bathing.” By A. W. Tuer. “Journals and Journalism.” By 
John Oldcastle. London: Field & Tuer. 1880. 
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ing” and “ Journals and Journalism” are singularly happy specimens of 
all that the printer and the bookbinder can do to make books handsome. 
Vellum binding, parchment sides, rough-edged paper with the large 
margin dear to book collectors, quaint head and tail pieces, and beau- 
tiful old-fashioned topography, have been lavishly bestowed upon both 
these books. In both cases the letterpress is distinctly subservient to 
the outer garb of the volumes. ‘“ Luxurious Bathing,” as we have 
observed before in reviewing the larger edition of the work, is simply 
a little pamphlet treating of the advantages of washing; and the chief 
importance of the new edition is the series of eight etchings by Mr. 
Tristram Ellis which accompany it. In ‘Journals and Journalism ”’ 
Mr. John Oldcastle, whose name we do not know of in literature— 
‘Oldcastle died a martyr, but this is not the man”—treats in an easy 
and pleasant fashion of the various vicissitudes of a journalist’s life, and 
gives some sensible advice to beginners in the art. The observations 
with regard to corrections of proofs are especially useful. 

Professor Jebb has issued a most useful companion volume to his 
work on the Attic Orators in the form of an anthology of passages from 
the five great orators of whom he treated.’ As it is a volume of selec- 
tions, it is needless to say that it will not satisfy all persons, and there 
are sure to be critics ready to complain that some of the most charac- 
teristic examples of Attic oratory have been culpably omitted. But it is 
impossible for a volume of selections to please everybody, and the 
majority of students of Greek literature will be quite willing to accept 
the guidance of Professor Jebb and to rely implicitly upon his taste in 
the choice of excerpts. Professor Jebb occupies justly a foremost place 
among English classical scholars, and his writings are especially attrac- 
tive to the general reader, because of the beautiful prose in which he 
expresses himself. Of course, with the exception of a short preface, 
there is nothing of Professor Jebb in this volume except the scholarly 
care and cultivated judgment which are everywhere evident in the 
selections. The notes are very full and learned, but at the same time 
quite within the comprehension even of not very advanced scholars in 
the oratory of Greece, and Professor Jebb has kindly refrained from 
making those frequent emendations which it is the peculiar delight of 
some scholastic critics to indulge in, at the expense of even the very 
best texts. 

The publication of the studies of Henry Fothergill Chorley upon 
the national music of the world will be gladly welcomed by most 
students of music and readers of musical literature.’ In spite of 
the strong antagonism which Chorley roused in many quarters his 
reputation as an eminent musical critic has not diminished, and will be 
generally acknowledged by most persons who have studied much of 
the history of music and musical criticism within recent years. There 
is something about Chorley’s style which is very curious, and which is 
at once attractive and repellant. There is an odd assumption of infalli- 





~ 7 “Selections from the Attic Orators,” Edited by R. C. Jebb. Macmillan. 
8 “'T'he National Music of the World.” By the late H. F. Chorley. Edited by 
Henry G. Hewlett. Sampson Low & Co, 1880. 
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bility, a decisive dogmatism, about the manner in which he gives his 
opinion on any topic, which is at once encouraging to the reader and 
at the same time rather irritating. The reader will, however, soon 
forget any irritation of the kind in the pleasure which the national 
music of the world will give him, It will be exceedingly interesting 
even to those who may not be prepared to endorse all its opinions, and 
its publication must certainly be considered as very fortunate. Also 
upon music, but of a very different nature,:is a thin little pamphlet by 
Dr. Lilley’ in which the value ofthe art for curative purposes in certain 
mental disorders is discussed with great appearance of reason. 

‘“‘Sermonic Fancy Work” is the title of a rather silly volume,” in 
which the author, taking as his text several of the familiar nursery 
rhymes of childhood, deduces from them several sermons, which are 
meant, no doubt, to be highly moral and instructive, but which* 
succeed chiefly in being very tiresome. From “ Little Jack Horner,*_ 
‘‘ Humpty Dumpty,” “ Little Miss Muffat,” “Jack Sprat and his 
Wife,” “ Jack and Jill,” and other heroes and heroines of infancy, the 
author spins out a good deal of writing, which is meant to be very pro- 
found and witty, and which he perhaps fondly fancies resembles the 
style of Mr. Ruskin, of Mr. Carlyle, and other of our great modern 
thinkers who preach to the world. If he has any such impression, he 
should undeceive himself at once, and he may do better next time, 

The second division of Spon’s important “ Encyclopedia of the In- 
dustrial Arts” contains some very valuable articles, illustrated when 
necessary by practical diagrams, Under the head “ Beverages” a 
great deal of very interesting information is given with respect to the 
process gone through in the manufacture of beer, cider, cocoa, coffee, 
tea, and wine. An article on Buttons will be read with interest by 
the philosophic student who remembers the narrative of the man who 
attempted to commit suicide because he said he was tired of buttoning 
and unbuttoning his garments. 

Amongst minor works we may mention a small Geography 
of India,“ which ought to prove exceedingly serviceable at a time 
when a knowledge of our Indian Empire is so indispensable to all who 
wish to understand the political questions of the day; a new edition 
of M. De Fivas’ admirable “Grammaire des Grammaires;”™ a small 
Primer of Greek Syntax, by E. D. D. Mansfield ;"* a good edition of 
‘Demosthenes de Corona”” in Macmillan’s admirable series of School 
Classics ; an “ International Dictionary for Naturalists and Sportsmen,””® 

9 «The Therapeutics of Music.” By G. Herbert Lilley, H. K. Lewis. 1880. 

10 “Sermonic Fancy Work.’’ By John Paul Ritchie. W. B. Whittingham & 


Co. 1880. 
11 “Spon’s Encyclopedia of the Industrial Arts.” Division II. E. & F. N, 





Spon. 

Pe “Geography of India.” By George Duncan. London: Triibner. 

13 “Grammaire des Grammaires.” By Dr. V. De Fivas. Crosby Tockwood 
& Co. Forty-fourth Edition. 1880. 

14 “ Primer of Greek Syntax.’” By E. D.D. Mansfield. Rivingtons. 1880. 

15 <¢ Demosthenes de Corona.’’ Edited by B. Drake. Macmillan. 1880. 

16 “International Dictionary for Nuturalists and Sportsmen”’ By Edwin 
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which gives the German and French equivalents for many words and 
terms which are not to be found in ordinary dictionaries, and which 
should be indispensable to travellers of a sporting or natural history 
turn in France or Germany; a useful volume on Spelling; a 
new part of the valuable series of examples of their treasures published 
by the authorities of the South Kensington Museum ;* and a volume 
of Sunday-school Songs for children.” 





17 “ Spelling and Punctuation.’’ By Henry Beadnell. Wyman & Son. 1880. 

18 “The South Kensington Museum.” Part VI. Sampson Low. 1880. 
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